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PSALMS LXXIII.— LXXXIX. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Jewish Scriptures are divided into three parts, the Threefold 
Tdrdh or Law consisting of the Pentateuch ; the N'bUm or 'ouriX- 
Prophets ; and the Cthoobtm or Hagiographa. The " Pro- »«^«'- 
phets'^ are again subdivided into the "former" and the "latter 
prophets.'' The " former prophets " include the books called 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings; these are called " pro- 
phets'' probably because they were written by members of 
the prophetic schools, and "former" because they precede 
the "latter prophets'' (viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the 
twelve minor prophets). The Hagiographa consist of Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, the five Rolls, viz. Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes and Esther (arranged according to the 
sequence of the festivals on which they are read), and Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles. In 2 Mace. ii. 1 3, ra rov Aavid 
seems to be the designation of this third division of Scripture, 
and in S. Luke xxiv. 44, where the threefold division of the 
Scriptures is referred to, ylrakfioi appears to include the whole 
Hagiographa. The third division of Holy Scripture is not, 
according to Jewish tradition, written by a strictly prophetic 
inspiration, but bVooach hak-kodesh, " in the Holy Spirit," to Nature of 

ittsfnration 



which distinction it is possible that our Lord refers when he o/Ha, 



agio- 



speaks of David h TrvevfuiTi, (i.e. in The Spirit, Trvcvfiart being ^^^^^* 
anarthrous after prep.), calling the Messiah Lord. And this 
tradition, at any rate as far as the book of Pss. is concerned, 
is quite in accordance with reason. Psalms are the outpour- 
ings of a full heart ; the words, " My heart is o'erflowing 
with a good matter" (Ps. xlv. 1), denote the spirit in which 
a man writes a Psalm. Naturally, then, we should not expect 
to find direct prophecies in the book of Pss., but rather to andsperialiy 
jsee the hopes of the nation, as built upon the words of the %'pl(^^t 
J. L. P. b 
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prophets and cherished by pious servants of Jehovah, ex- 
pressed with all the confidence of faith, in poetical and figur- 
ative language. But though as a rule we should not look for 
prophecy in the book of Pss., yet to deny the possibility of a 
Psalmist's being upon occasions endued with the gift of 
prophecy is at least perfectly arbitrary. And that the ex- 
pression Urooach hak-kddesh was not held to exclude /;v- 
diction is evident from the fact, that Kimchi, who expressly 
says in the Introduction to his commentary on Pss., that 
they are written Vrooach hak-kddesh and not bin^boodh, *' by 
prophecy," constantly in his commentary declares (rightly or 
wrongly) that David wrote such and such a psalm concerning 
the captivity. There is another distinction, not generally 
known to Christians, which the Jews of the early centuries of 
the Christian era made between different parts of the Old 
Test. In contra-distinction to the Tordh, the books of 
Moses, they applied to the rest of Holy Scripture the term 
Kabbdldh or Tf'adition (cf. Mechilta, ed. Friedmann 30^, 
5^!, 27a, 2Sb, &c.); this distinction was not meant as any 
disparagement of the Prophets and Hagiographa, as though 
denying them to be part of the Word of God, but is merely 
intended to enhance the authority of the Tordh or Law, 
and implies (whether rightly or wrongly it is not for us to 
decide) that no subsequent scriptures could assert anything 
which is not capable of being developed from the words of 
the Law. An,d this fact is of interest to ourselves as sup- 
plying one of the reasons why the strict rules which were 
7h^/cd^''" in force with regard to the transcription of the Law were 
ba/ah. somewhat relaxed in the case of the rest of the Scriptures : 

which being the case, we are more ready to admit the pro- 
bability oi corruptions in the text of the Prophets and Hagi- 
ographa than in that of the Law. 

With regard to these it should be noticed that in the He- 
brew Scriptures there are in many passages two readings, 
the one called ICrt or read^ and the other Cthib or written . 
The former indicates the ancient traditional reading, or 
"textus receptus," and has been followed by us in most cases. 
The ICri and Cthib affect the consonants of words ; there arc 
also minor differences of pointing and accentuation in many 
passages, as handed down by Eastern and Western Tradition 
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respectively. Also, there are some slight variations in dif- 
ferent MSS. and printed editions. 

The Pss. are in the Hebrew Text divided into five books, Five books 
as follows— Bk. I. i.— xli., Bk. II. xlii.— Ixxii., Bk. III. kxiii. ^/^*''^''«- 
— Ixxxix., Bk. IV. xc. — cvi., Bk. V. cvii. — cl. 

The oldest translation which we possess of the Pss. is Aids to 
contained in the Alexandrine, or Septuagint version of the Old u^^l"^^'. 
Test. (LXX.). This version appears to have been begun Vtrsions. 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, cir. 285 B.C. On the legends 
relating to its origin we need not enter here, for they really 
affect only the Pentateuch of the LXX. It will be sufficient 
to state that the translation of the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha had apparently been joined to that of the Pentateuch 
at the time when the grandson of Jesus the son of Sirach 
came to Egypt: cir. 131 B.C. The interest attaching to the LXX. 
LXX. is enhanced by the fact that the New Test, citations 
from the book of Pss. are, with a few exceptions, based upon 
that version. A diversity exists between the divisions of the 
Pss. in the original Hebrew and the LXX. version, as will 
be seen from the following table : — 

, Hebr. LXX. 

I. — VIII I. — VIII. 

IX. and x ix. 

XI.— CXIII X. cxii. 

cxiv. and cxv cxiii. 

cxvi CXIV. and cxv. 

CXVII. — CXLVI CXVI. — CXLV. 

cxLVii CXLVI. and cxLVii. 

CXLVIII.— CL CXLVIII.— CL. 

CLI. (Apocryphal). 

The Chaldee Version or Targum (Targ.) represents the Targum, 
Jewish interpretation of the first centuries of the Christian 
era, though of course there were embodied in it traditions of 
a very much earlier date. The Peshito (Syr.) is the oldest Peshito, 
Syriac version of the Christian Church. It was made 
from the original Hebrew, with the assistance of the LXX. 
and Targ.: cir. A.D. 160. A new Syriac translation was rt«^//r^^^7/- 
made from the Hexaplar text of the LXX. in a.d. 617. "^^ ^''*"'^' 
In the early part of the second century Aquila (Aq.) a AquHa. 
Jewish proselyte, made a Greek version of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures for the use of the Jews. This version is noted 
for its literal following of the Hebrew, to the utter disregard 
of Greek idiom; but the exactness and ingenuity with 
which this very difficult task is performed, testifies to the 
translator's profound knowledge of both languages. During 
the latter half of the second century the Greek translation of 

Theodotion, Theodotion (Theod.) was published, it was an attempt by the 
use of Aquila's translation to bring the LXX. more nearly 
into conformity with the Hebrew. To the translation of Theo- 

Symmachus. dotion succeeded, probably cir. A.D. 200, that of Symmachus 
(Symm.). He took the LXX. as the basis of his work, alto- 
gether discarded the literal method of Aquila, and performed 
his emendations from the original Hebrew with a masterly 
hand. Jerome's Latin version of the Pss., "juxta Hebraicam 
veritatem," cir. 400 A.D., was not included among the books 

Jerome. of the Vulgate. The Psalterium Romatium^ and Gallicanum, 
his first and second revision of the Old Latin Vers., which had 
been originally made from the LXX., became, on account of 
the familiarity of the people with them through their Litur- 
gical use, embodied in the Vulgate, and never gave place to 
his more correct translation from the original Hebrew. 
Consequently the Vulgate Psalter is little better than a 

Saadia. reproduction of that of the LXX. At the beginning of the 
tenth century Saadia Gaon, a native of Egypt, translated 
the Psalter, and most of the books of the Old Test., into 
Arabic. 

Besides the help which the ancient versions afford, occa- 
sional aid is to be obtained from such Rabbinical writings as 
the Talmudim and Midrashim. The Talmud consists of two 
parts, Mishnah and Gemara. The Mishnah is an embodi- 
ment of the Oral Tradition ; it may be said to have been 
compiled by Rabbi Judah in the second century of the 
Christian era. It contains, however, the actual sayings of 
men who lived more than a hundred years before Christ, and 
claims to contain, among others, traditions handed down 

Gemara. from Moses. In the Gemara the conclusions arrived at in the 
Mishnah are discussed by the Amoraim, the sages who suc- 
ceeded the Tanaim or Mishnah teachers. The explanations 
of Biblical verses, found in the Gemara, are only obiter dicta ; 
its proper office is to explain the Mishnah. Rab Ashi, in 
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the 4th- 5th centuries, collected and condensed the discus- 
sions of the Amoraim, and so consolidated the Gemara in 
much the same form as we now have it, though it was not 
completed by Rab Abina until cir. 500 A. D. Besides this 
Babylonian Talmud (Babli), there is also the Talmud Talmud 
Jerushalmi, the compilation of which began in the 3rd cen- MtdrashT^' 
tury. The Midrash Tillim, to which we occasionally refer, ^'^^'^• 
was well known in the first half of the eleventh century ; 
the value, however, of the traditions contained in it, as 
regards their antiquity, is not adequately represented by 
the generally assumed date of its compilation. 

Also, much useful information may be gained from the 
Jewish Commentators. Those to whom we have chiefly 
referred are Rabbi Sh'lomo ben Yitschak, or Yitschaki, some- 
times wrongly called Yarchi, of the nth century (Rashi);-ff<wA/. 
Abraham ben Meir Ibn Ezra (Ab. Ez.), of Toledo, who 
died at the age of 75 in the year 1168 (see MS. Add. 1014. 
I. in Camb. University Library) ; and Rabbi David Kimchi, Aden Ezra. 
the great Hebrew grammarian and commentator of the JCtfncAi. 
1 2 th- 1 3th centuries. 

Unfortunately the Greek and Latin Fathers, with the Greek and 
exception of Origen and Jerome, were, on account of their Fathers. 
ignorance of Hebrew, entirely dependent upon the LXX. 
(or, later, the Vulgate) translation. Thus, though their 
works are inexhaustible mines of devotional and homiletic 
wealth, they are seldom of much aid in the severer task of 
critical exegesis. 

In connection with the interpretation of the Pss., one of Titles. 
the greatest difficulties with which the commentator meets is 
the explanation of the Titles or Superscriptions. It may be 
noticed that these appear much more frequently in the 
first three than in the last two books. With regard to Their an- 
their authority nothing is known, but that they are of great ^^tscure 
antiquity is evident from the fact that the LXX. found them ^^^si^- 
in the text which they made use of, but were unable to ex- 
plain them. In many cases, the titles in the LXX. differ Someau- 
from those which we now have in the Heb. text, but chiefly erroneous!"^ 
by way of addition. Like the subscriptions to the Epistles 
in the N. T., the Hebrew titles of the Pss. occasionally re- 
cord traditions of doubtful authenticity. The titles are 
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Different various in their objects. Some refer to the styje of composi- 

ktnds of . . _ y ' t 

information tion or give the name of the composer ; others give the name 
^fitlesf ^ of the musician or choir to whom the Ps. was assigned to be 
sung in the public services ; others, again, refer to the dif- 
ferent kinds of music and musical instruments then in use ; 
while others are historical notices of the occasions on which 
the Psalms to which they are prefixed were composed. 
Of the three former classes of superscriptions we now pro- 
ceed to give an alphabetical list, prefacing our explanations 
Knowledge of them by the remark of Kimchi, that though the art of 
MTtsi^c^ost music rose to great excellence among the ancient Jews, yet 
interAreta' ^° knowledge of it is left to us of the present day. The force 
tiono/ of this remark will be felt by the reader, when he sees how 

tnusical 

notices con- various are the conjectural interpretations of some of these 
jectur . titles in the following compendium, in which these and the 
various musical and liturgical signs of the Psalter are treated 
of in alphabetical order. 
On soprano AlaJHOth. In xlvi. H. HIDpy 7^, al a'ldm6thy^xoh. = m 
voices. soprano, or on virgin voices, dUdmdth being plur. of almdh^ 

" a virgin." It evidently does not denote the instrumental 
accompaniment, as some have supposed, but rather the mode 
of singing, for in i Chron. xv. 20, 21 we read of the two bands 
of Levites being appointed to **lead the singing" (A.V. to 
excel, see under Precentor) respectively, al a'ldfnSih, i.e. 
as we suppose "in soprano," to the accompaniment of lutes, 
and al sh^mtnith, i. e. probably " in the bass," to the accom- 
paniment of harps. LXX. in Chron. expresses the Hebr. 
words thus — in\ dXaifuoB, but in the title of xlvi. it rends, al 

About hid' cCldmdth xmkp tSp Kpvffiicav, connecting it with dlajn, abscondit; 
den things, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ -^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ which, indeed, 

many derive the word almdh, "virgin." Some regard al- 

mooth, ix. Title and xlviii. 15 (A.V. v. 14, "unto death"), 

as equivalent to al aHdmdth, in soprano, 

Designatiofi Al-tashchsth, Ivii., Iviii., lix., Ixxv. H. nnc^^n"^^, lit. : 

Destroy thou not, so LXX., iirj diacjidtipriS' Probably these 

are, as Ab. Ez. says, the initial words of some known 

song, to the melody of which these Pss. are to be sung, cf. 

Ayyeleth hash-shachar. The full title in this case would 

Historical ^^ ^^ al-tashchHh, nnK^n"?^?^; the prep, al, upon, must 

aUusion, therefore be understood. The theory, that the words refer to 
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David's magnanimous act in restraining Abishai from killing 

Saul, using the very same verb al-tashchithShoo, " Destroy 

him not" (i S. xxvi. 9), is absolutely controverted by the fact 

that two of the Pss. which have this title have additional 

historical notices appended, which refer them to occasions 

which were anterior to that event ; Ivii. is thus connected with 

the incident of i S. xxii. i, and lix. with that of i S. xix. 1 1. 

Others have supposed that al-tashchith indicates the burden 

of the Ps., and implies that the Psalmist being in trouble im- Allusion to 

plores God not to destroy him utterly, so Targ. (even in Ixxv.) ^the^pj^ ^ 

" On account of tribulation, what time David said. Destroy 

Thou not." This theory is, however, altogether incompatible 

with the subject-matter of Ixxv. 

Asaph. Twelve Pss., 1. and Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxiii., bear the 
title tlDK7, PAsdph, lit. to Asaph, Although by Arabic writers Doubtful 
the prep. // is often used to denote authorship, *yet the y^'^eposUimi, 
definiteness of the Heb. /', which merely indicates some sort 
of relationship^ absolutely requires that such titles as VDdvtd^ 
li&'nS Kdrdh^ PAsdpk, &c., should not necessarily imply that 
David, the sons of Korah, and Asaph, were respectively the 
writers of the Pss. to which these titles are prefixed. In the 
case of VDdvid we believe that such is invariably its mean- 
ing, though in some instances it is doubtless an erroneous 
tradition. Lib^fti Kdrdh on the other hand always denotes 
that the Ps. to which it is prefixed was delivered to the Sons 
of Korah to set to music or to sing in the public services. 
And so we see that it is possible to ascribe to the title 

A 

VAsdph one of at least two meanings. That Asaph was an Musician or 
author we know for a fact from 2 Chron. xxix. 30, where it is ^^*^^^^^ 
said that, at the restoration of the temple services and sacri- 
fices, Hezekiah commanded the Levites to sing praise unto 
Jehovah "in the words of David and of Asaph the seer." 
(Asaph is again mentioned in connection with David, though 
without any direct intimation of his being also a Psalmist, in 
Neh. xii. 46, "In the days of David and Asaph [there were] 
chiefs of the singers, and songs of praise and thanksgiving 
unto God." Some unwarrantably bring forward this passage 
as additional evidence that Asaph was a Psalm writer.) Fut, 
though he certainly composed Pss., it does not by any means 
follow that his compositions have come down to us and are 
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included in the books of Pss. There is not, however, any 
obvious objection to the supposition that Asaph is the author 
of Ps. 1., and indeed the character of that Ps., inculcating, as 
it does, the superior importance of the oblation of the heart, 
to the mere formal offering of the legal sacrifices, might 
render its recital appropriate to the occasion referred to in 
2 Chron. xxix. 30. But of the other Pss. which bear the title 
PAsapk, Ixxiv., Ixxv., Ixxvi., Ixxviii., Ixxix. and Ixxxiii. cannot, 
we think, for historical reasons (see Introductions to these 
Pss.) be assigned to Asaph the contemporary of David ; 
Ixxiii. and Ixxvii. do not bear the least resemblance to 
Ps. 1. (Ixxiii. indeed has much more in common with xxxvii. 
and xlix.); and the supposed point of contact between Pss. 1. 
and Ixxxii., consisting in " somewhat long judicial addresses " 
from the Almighty (Del.), quite disappears in our view of Ixxxii. 
Neither does the national affliction lamented in Ps. Ixxx. 
give any support to the theory of its having been written by 
the Asaph of David's time. Ps. Ixxxi. indeed, ai teaching 
spiritual rather than formal obedience, might be thought to 
recall Ps. 1. : in other respects it resembles Pss. Ixxvii. and 
Ixxviii. (which, however, we believe to be post-Asaphic), but 
in any case such resemblances cannot be taken as grounds 
for assigning its authorship to Asaph, for they do not 
counterbalance the fact that in other Pss. so entitled, Asaph 
cannot be the author (vide e. g. Ixxiv., Ixxix.). We conclude 
on the whole that none of the Pss. Ixxiii. — ^Ixxx., Ixxxii. nor 
Ixxxiii. were written by Asaph, the contemporary of David, 
that Ps. 1. possibly is and Ixxxi. probably is not his com- 
The Title, if position. We must demur to the popular theoiy that 
^to denote VAsdph denotes that these Pss. were written by descendants 
Vt^Tb^^* of Asaph, or by some person or persons bearing the name 
iaken in Asaph, since in our opinion for any one to place the name 

its strictest r r T-- . . . , 

sense. 01 SO famous a man over his own compositions, without any 

qualifying statement to shew that he was not //te Asaph, 
would be little less than a literary forgery. Or for others, 
knowing the author, though bearing the name Asaph, to be 
other than the Asaph of David's time, to superscribe his Pss. 
VAsdphy would be an unpardonable misleading of posterity. 
But many, while they admit that most of these Pss. were not 
written by the Davidic Asaph, have started the untenable 
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theory that they were written upon the model of Ps. 1. In 
support of this theory Delitzsch urges (i) that there is fre- 
quent mention of Joseph and the tribes descended from him 
in many of these Pss. (cf. Ixxvii. 15, Ixxviii. 9, 67, Ixxx. i, 2, 
Ixxxi. 5), a circumstance in each instance satisfactorily ac- 
counted for in our Introductions and notes to those Pss. 
(2) That these Pss. delight to vary the designations for the 
people of God, a point which is surely not peculiar to these 
Pss., and in which, so far from agreeing with Ps. 1., they 
utterly differ from it, for there the nation is simply spoken of 
as God's people, Israel. (3) That in them the relationship 
of Jehovah to Israel is set forth under the fig. of the shep- 
herd and his flock rather than any other (cf. Ixxiv. i, Ixxvii. 20, 
Ixxviii. 52), a feature which is entirely absent from Ps. 1. and 
may be observed in many other Pss., and, in fact, originates 
in Gen. xlviii. 15, see Introd. to Ps. Ixxx. (4) Del. in support 
of this supposition argues moreover from the use of the 

A 

Divine Names, " Of compound name of God," says he, "-£/ 
Elohim yhovdh (only besides in Josh. xxii. 22) in the 
Psalter, and EHdhtfn Ts'bdSth in the Old Test. Scriptures 
generally, are exclusively peculiar to them" (i.e. to what he 
calls the Asaphic Pss.), whereas as a matter of fact the 
former compound-name occurs in the Bk. of Pss. in Ps. 1. 
onfyy and the latter, which occurs in Ps. Ixxx. only, of the 
Asaphic Pss., does occur in Pss. lix. and Ixxxiv., which are not 
of this number. Thus holding as we do that PAsdph, if it 
refers to authorship, must be intended to ascribe these Pss. Asaph did 
to the Asaph, and believing that in the case of eight of the ^any^exfepi 
eleven Pss., Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii., it is historically impossible that Perhaps 
he should have been the writer, and that in the case of five 
more there is no adequate reason for supposing that he 
was the author, and that one only (Ps. 1.) can with any de- 
gree of probability be ascribed to him, we decide that (except 

A 

in Ps. 1. where see Introd.) VAsdph does not indicate 

authorship. And we are the more inclined to this opinion 

from the fact that Asaph, although likewise a Psalmist 

and a Seer (2 Chron. xxix. 30), was by profession a Musician. 

In I Chron. xv. 19, xxv. i, we read that David appointed ^j^M ^^^ 

Heman the Kohathite [not the same as Heman the Ezrachite'wwwVtf/'' 

(Ixxxviii. Title)], Asaph the Gcrshonite, and Ethan (see under *^^^^* 
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Jeduthun) the Merarite [not the same as Ethan the Ezrachite 
(Ixxxix. Title)], as precentors or choir-masters over the three 
subdivisions of the fourth division of the Levitcs, which con- 
sisted of four thousand which " praised the Lord with instru- 
ments" (i Chron. xxiii. 5). Moreover we have historical 
traces of the sons of Asaph, as being a choir or musical 
school, till after the return from the captivity. In 2 Chron. 
xxix. 13 the sons of Asaph are enumerated among the Levite 
officials, and we know from Ezra ii. 41, that after the return 
from Babylon " the singers, the sons of Asaph," numbered 
128. In Ezra iii. 10, we read — "the Levites the sons of 
Asaph with cymbals to praise the Lord after the ordinance 
of David the king," — and in Neh. vii. 44, xi. 22, the sons 
of Asaph are again mentioned as musicians. We con- 
clude therefore that, after the death of Asaph, his family 
remained as a musical school in Israel, and that these Pss. 
entitled VAsdph were delivered to the Asaphic School to set 
to music and to sing in the public services, just as after 
David had brought up the ark from the house of Obed-Edom 
he delivered to Asaph and his brethren the charge of praising 
Jehovah (i Chron. xv. 7). The name Asaph is used generi- 
cally for the family of Asaph, just as Aaron is for the family 
of Aaron in i Chron. xii. 27, xxvii. 17. The use of the names 
Judah, Levi, Benjamin, &c. for the tribes descended from 
them is hardly a parallel. But that of Aaron is strictly so, 
for just as it was known that the sons of Aaron were appointed 
to be priests, and therefore the whole priesthood were called 
"Aaron" (as well as "the sons of Aaron"), so since the sons 
of Asaph were appointed to be musicians the family of Asaph 
were called "Asaph" (as well as "the sons of Asaph"). Korah 
on the other hand did not hold the office of musician ; conse- 
quently, when his family are spoken of as a then well-known 
musical guild, it is necessary to designate them as the " sons 
of Korah." 

Ayyeleth hash-shacliar. Ps. xxii. H. nnK'H n^^K by, 
al ayyeleth hash-shachar, lit. upon the hind of the dawn, 
(Concerning the different meanings which may be assigned 
to the prep, al^ "upon," see under Machlath.) The dif- 
ferent interpretations of this title may be placed roughly 
under two heads, (i) those which connect the word ayyeleth 
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directly with cCydl^ strength^ and thence help; and (2) those 
which give it its ordinary meaning, hind, 

(1) LXX. uTrep Tr\i dimXi]\l/€(05 rfjs €(odiprjs (cf. v. 1 9 [20], Strength of 
where cCydloothi is renddi by avrChri'^lv \iov). Theod. explains that of the 
the words dvrtX. r. c©^. by the addition of r\ rov (ra>Tfjpos W^^^ce^orV' 
67ri0ai/((a. Symm. has virkp rrjs ^orjdeia^ ttjs opdpiinjs. Targ. earnest 
"Upon the strength of the continual morning sacrifice," 
possibly, according to a common Rabbinic custom, giving a 
pregnant meaning to the word ayyeleth,2iXidi connecting it both 

with aydl^ strength, and ayil, a ram, or rather ^7ii elim, lambs, 
Menahem Ibn Saruk (apud Rashi) rends. ^^ concerning the 
strength of seeking earnestly ^^ which interp. is certainly most 
agreeable to the contents of the Ps. ; and is, moreover, in 
accordance with meanings found under the roots of the 
words ayyeleth and shachar\ according to 7tsage, however, 
ayyeleth means " hind," and shachar " dawn." 

(2) Others retain the usual sense of these words, and Hind of the 
explain them figuratively, regarding the hind2cs the representa- -^ahn 
tive of persecuted innocence, and the dawn as denoting deli- jf//^^^^/f 
verance from distress. Thus some Rabb. have interpreted it ^^^ actual 
of Esther, and Kimchi of the congregation of Israel in capti- day; the 
vity ; Jerome explains his "pro cei-vo matutino" thus, " Ipse ^^n'-^r 
(Christus) et non alius quasi mane et aurora paratus est no- {^atof an 

^ * * instrument. 

bis;" and Luther rends, "of the-hmd that is early chased," 
and refers to the fact that Jesus was taken by night and 
brought [early] before the Sanhedrin. Others explain lite- 
rally, as though the dawn was the subject of the Ps., for the 
Arabic poets speak of the dawn under the fig, of a gazelle, 
and in the Talmud the earliest appearance of light is called 
the "hind of the dawn," (but possibly the Talmudic diction 
is in this instance influenced by the Biblical expression). 
Ab. Ez. considers the words ** hind of the dawn" to be the 
initial words of some well-known song, to the tune of which 
the Ps. was to be sung. And this interpretation seems open 
to fewer objections than most of the others. It might be that 
the melody entitled "hind of the dawn" was mournful at the 
commencement and became more cheerful towards the close, 
representing " the darkest hour before the dawn," which gives 
place at last to the benign influence of the rising sun, and so 
was especially appropriate to the words of this Ps. Lastly, 
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some (as Rashi) take ** the hind of the dawn" as the name 
of a musical instrument. 
Use of Title, David. The title *in^, VD&vid^ always denotes author- 
ship. It is prefixed to all the Pss. of Bk. i., except i., ii., x., 
and xxxiii., which are without any title, i. e. to thirty-seven 
Pss. ; in Bk. ii. to twenty-one ; in Bk. ill. to one ; in Bk. IV. 
to two ; and in Bk. V. to seventeen Pss. ; in all to seventy- 
eight out of one hundred and fifty Pss. In most cases the 
title seems authentic ; in some it is evidently erroneous. The 
great preponderance of Davidic compositions (which is even 
greater according to the LXX. Titles), and especially the 
fact that in Bk. i. no Pss. are assigned to any other writer. 
The Psalter lias led to the Book of Pss. being often quoted as " David." 
''David:* Thus in Heb. iv. ii, cV AautS means "in the Psalms"; thus, 
too, Chrj'sostom and other Patristic writers speak of the Pss. 
as " David," while at the end of the -^Ethiopic Psalter are the 
Mistaken words " David is ended." In connection with this usage it 
ba^edln this should be noticcd that in the Talmud (Pesachim 117. «.) R. 
i*sa§e, Meir expresses the opinion that all the Pss were written by 

David, a theory which, within the present century, has been 
Rabbinical supported by Klauss and Randegger. The common Rab- 
wTth respect binic tradition, however, is, that the book contains, besides 
%nfp^se7sof David's Psalms, compositions by ten men of old, to wit. 
Psalms, Adam the first man, Melchisedec, Abraham, Asaph, Heman, 
Jeduthun, Moses, and the three sons of Korah. 
Degrees, Song of. See Song. 

Ethan. One Ps. only, viz. Ixxxix., is entitled P'^fc^?, 
PEthdn. It belongs to the order of compositions called 
''Ezrackite, Muscil, and is the work of Ethan the Ezrachite, i.e. the son 
e ymoogyoj. ^^ Zerach, of the tribe of Judah (i Chron. ii. 6). The 
initial S? -^> is not radical, it is prefixed merely from a 
natural tendency to get rid of initial sibilants ; cf. the Chald. 
words isflt^ Gr. oroXi; ; isfratyd, strata viarum. Germ. 
Strasse. By the LXX. the word Ezrdchi^ " Ezrachite," is 
wrongly rendered rw ^laparjkiTrj, in the titles of Psalms 
Ixxxviii., Ixxxix. Ethan was a man famous for wisdom, for 
we read in i Kings iv. 31, as a proof of the excellence of 
Solomon's wisdom, that he " was wiser than all men, than 
Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman and Chalcol and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol." The student is warned against con- 
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founding this Ethan with Ethan (or Jeduthun) the son of Another 
Kushaiah the Merarite, of the tribe of Levi (i Chron. xv. 17, ^^Jlu, ^ 
vi. 29 — 32) : see Jeduthun. 

Gittith. H. n^nan py, al hag-fritttth, Pss. viii., Ixxxi., 
Ixxxiv. (i) Most commentators take gitttth to be the name 1. Musical 
of a musical instrument, and rend. " upon the Gittith.*' The ^Zhichcanh 
Targ., which many follow, suppose the Gittith to be a kind A'"'' ^«^^ 
of harp which David brought from Gath Rimmon of thQ was made in 
Philistines, while others are of opinion that it is an instru- ^ •*w/«^- 
ment constructed after the form of a wine-press (H. gath), ^^^^'" 

(2) By others again this title is supposed to refer to the 2. Refers to 
subject-matter of the Psalms to which it is prefixed. Of these ^Psif,!,/to 
some hold that the title implies that these Psalms refer ^««"f * <^''•- 

^ cuntstances 

to circumstances which occurred to David at Gath ; but if ivken at 
this were the case surely the title would be much more * '* 
appropriate to xxxiv. and Ivi. than to viii., Ixxxi. and Ixxxiv. 

(3) Others suppose that they were to be sung at the treading 3. Or to its 
of the wine-press (H.gath) ; for we know that the custom of^^^lj^f^j, 
singing and shouting for joy on such occasions was prevalent '^^Astivi- 
among the Hebrews as well as the Greeks, cf. Is. xvi. 10, 

Jer. xlviii. 33, and Anacreon, Ode Lll. fiopov apacves TraroCo-t 
— oTa0vXj)i/, \vovT€S oXpov — yL€ya tuv Qtov Kporovvres — eTriXiy- 
vioia-iv vfivois* This interpretation has the authority of the 
LXX., which renders, vnep tSp XrjvSu (Vulg. " pro torculari- 
bus"). The contents, however, of viii. and Ixxxiv. do not 
lend the slightest support to this supposition. 

HaUelujah. H. n^-l"?7n, HaVlooydh, " Praise ye the Psaiws 
Lord." This is in the original the commencement of ten Hebnlv ^^ 
Psalms. In eight of this number (cvi., cxi., cxii., cxiii., ^''w^f/y^j^//^. 
cxxxv., cxlviii., cxlix., cl.), it seems to be a Title or Superscrip- injah" as a 
tion, since it is in these Psalms quite independent of the 
sense. But in cxlvi. and cxlvii. the words ** iPraise ye the As part of 
Lord " are an integral portion of the first verses of those *^^-fi^^^ 
Psalms. In the LXX. seven other Psalms (according to the seven other 
divisions adopted by that version) have also the Title 'AXX77- ^iuJ!v'^ue- 
Xovia, viz. 106 [cvii.], 115 [cxvi. v. 10], 116 [cxvii.], wj loma" 
[cxviii.], 118 [cxix.], 135 [cxxxvi.], 147 [cxlvii. v. 12]. Those rhe Haiu- 
which are technically termed "the Hallelujah Psalms " are ^^^^ 
the five last Psalms of the Hebrew Psalter, viz. cxlvi. — cl. 
The **Hallel of Egypt" consists of Pss. cxiii. — cxviii. Otv 
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The"HaiieiX)\t Paschal evening Pss. cxiii., cxiv. are recited at the 
'redfJctli the elevation of the Cup of the Haggadah or " Shewing forth," 
iS^Cu^on ^^^^^ ^^ Master of the House has said (the rest repeating 
the Paschal after him) the words, '^ Therefore are we bound to laud and 

evening. pj-^ise and glorify Him who brought us out of bondage 

into freedom therefore will we sing before Him * Halle- 
lujah.'" The remaining Psalms of the "Hallel of Egypt" 
are recited at the filling of the fourth cup, the " Cup of the 
Hallel, and of the Blessing of the Song," viz. cxv., cxvi. (which 
The eieva- latter Contains the words *' I will lift up the cup," or " elevate 
*cupstlnds the chalice, of salvation"), and cxvii. and cxviii., the "Ho- 
frZ^f'""^ sanna" Psalms (cf. the liturgies of S. James, S. Basil and S. 
according Chrysostom). Then, after the singing of an hymn, follows 
interpreia- the "Great Hallcl," Ps. cxxxvi. Ps. cxxxv. is also included 
*The'' Great ^7 some in the Great Hallel. (See further Ps. Ixxxi. Introd.) 
Hallel.'' Heman the Ezrachite, Ps. Ixxxviii., where see Introd. 
Higgayon. Higgayon. H. p^^^, higgdyon, occurs in Ps. xcii. 3 [4], 
bot/ipassages followed hy ihQ words **upon the harp," and in ix. 16 [17], 
ixuitaJr'^ followed by " Selah." From the former passage we infer 
fmtsic. that it is a name for some kind of lively music played upon 
stringed instruments. From the latter passage, taking into 
consideration the triumphant nature of the Psalm, and 
especially of the verse which closes with the words higgdyoji 
seldh, we conclude that the compound expression denotes a 
forte burst of joyous music, probably upon stringed instru- 
ments. Twice elsewhere we apparently find other parts of 
this suhsi, htggdy67t. In Ps. xix. 14 [15], we have hegydn 
libbt, " the meditation of my heart," and in Lament, iii. 62, 
othersinter- hegySudm, "their device," scil. that of my enemies. In these 
c^aii to medi- passages the context demands that we go to hdgdh^ in 
signf. ^^meditatedy^ for the meaning, and some critics have 
pursued the same course in interpreting higgdydn. Thus 
Kimchi remarks on Ps. ix. 16, " This help is for us [a subject 
of] mediiatiojt and thankfulness." (In xcii. 4, however, he 
explains higgdydn to be "the melody of the hymn when 
played on the harp.") Mendelssohn in like manner gives 
meditation^ thought, idea, as the translation. But this line 
'of interpretation is not nearly so suitable to the contexts 
of ix. 16, xcii. 3 as that adopted above. These passages 
would not be peculiarly suggestive of "meditation;" but 
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they certainly would demand from the musician a loud 
' exultant accompaniment. We are inclined to think that 
hegydn is itself a distinct substantival form, and bears a dif- 
ferent signf from higgdydit. The former is to be taken from 
hdgdh, in signf. ineditatus est; the latter from hdgdh, in 
signf. vtemoravit : (which of these signfs. . is to be the 
interpreter of /lege/t xc. 9, see note, is uncertain). This view 
is supported by the LXX. which rends, higgdydn seldh 
in ix. 16 ^ht] BiaylraKjjiaTos (cf Aq. and Symm.), and higgdydn 
b^cinnor in xcii. 3, /ler* wS^y eV Kiddpcij but hegydn in xix. 
14, fieXerrjf and hegydndm in Lament, iii. 62, fiekeras avrc^v, 
Cf. also Targ. ix. 16, "let the righteous sing joyfully for 
ever," xcii. 3, " upon the joyful song of the harps." 

Jeduthun. H. pnn^, y'doothoon. This word appears jeduthun 
in the titles of Pss. xxxix., Ixii., and Ixxvii. It is gene- '^be identical 
rally assumed that Jeduthun was another name of Ethan "^l^M^y^r'^l^ 
the Levite, of the family of Merari, who, together with 
Heman and Asaph, was appointed to preside over the 
Levitical Choir. But there is no absolute proof that this 
is the case ; the theor}' is only vented in explanation of the 
fact that whereas Heman, Asaph, and Ethan are men- 
tioned as being thus appointed by David, in i Chron. vi. 31 — 
47, XV. 19, we find in i Chron. xvi. 37, 41, xxv. i, 6, 2 Chron. A yeduthun 
v. 12, XXXV. 15, that Asaph, Heman, and Jediithttn are asso- ^occupies^'the 
ciated together as the chief Levitical singers. Never again JJ^^Am'*'^'^" 
after the removal of the Ark to Mount Zion (i Chron. xv.) Ethan. 
do we find mention of the name Ethan. In all the last 
enumerated passages Jeduthun is mentioned in conjunction 
with Asaph and Heman ; and even as late as Neh. xi. 17, 
with Mattaniah, a descendant of Asaph, appointed " the 
principal to begin the thanksgiving in prayer," is asso- 
ciated (apparently in a subordinate capacity) Abda, a 
descendant of Jeduthun. Accordingly, Keil infers that the Agreeably to 
name "Jeduthun" (from 'KX., ydddh, as Jeshnrun from ^X.^^^'jeduihun- 
ydshar) is to be understood to mean " Praise-man," and is a ^^^^/f.f/' 

•^ ' ' official title 

designation bestowed on Ethan on account of his official ^ Ethan, 
functions. It may be noticed that another Jeduthun is men- 
tioned in I Chron. xvi. 42. The family of this person were set ^^^fr* 
apart to be gate-keepers. He had a son named Obed-Edom mentioned 
(i Chron. xvi. 38), who is mentioned in i Chron. xxvi. i^ d^^'!^u^\"' 
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as belonging to the family of Korah ; he must, therefore, have 
been a descendant of Kohath. But the Jeduthun, of whom 
we have treated above, was of the family of Merari, the 
but if our brother of Kohath. Therefore the Jeduthun .of i Chron. 
cannotlbe* xvi. 42, if identified with the Jeduthun mentioned in the 
wm^EtAan Titles of these three Pss., cannot be the same person as 
theMerarite. Ethan. But if we suppose the other Jeduthun, the asso- 
ciate of Asaph and Heman, to be the Jeduthun of the Pss., 
The Title of the Title of xxxix. may supply an additional proof that 
tours t^ as- ^^is is the same person as Ethan the Precentor. For in 
Tf^ttk^ this Title Jeduthun is apparently styled M'nats'ts^ach, or 
other yedw Precentor, in the time of David. And there is no other 
Rthan%e ^ Prccentor of this period save Ethan with whom we can 
Precentor, identify \xxxsi. In this case the title of xxxix. might, if con- 
sidered by itself, denote that the Ps. was delivered to the 
But the pre- Precentor Jeduthun to be sung or set to music. But with 
TiheTof^ this Title must be considered those of Ixii. and Ixxvii., which 
Uxvfi^ involve a peculiar difficulty, inasmuch as in these we find 
^^cuity ^°^ !^nn^t>, ridoothoon, as in xxxix., but Jinn^ !?y, al Y'doo- 
with regard tkooft. The preposition /JJ, aL would according to usage 

to his con- // , rn -i/i It « 

ttection with mean " to the tune of" some well-known song or " upon" some 
/ se sa ms. j^strument. Unless, therefore, we make the bold assump- 
tion that al Vdoothoon is equivalent to Vldoothoon, we must 
conclude (in the case of at all events these two Psalms) 
Possibly a either with Ab. Ez. that "Jeduthun" is the initial word of 
tune or in- somc Hotcd pocm, or else with Rashi that it is the name of 

strument^ *^ ' 

styled jedu' some musical instrument (perhaps brought into use by 
there meant, Jeduthun), of which we have now no knowledge. And cer- 
And tainly, whatever view be taken of the relationship of Ps. 

can hardly Ixxvii. to the book of Habakkuk, it is difficult to conceive 
^rittenin ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ penned at so early a date as that of Ethan or 
Ethan's Jeduthun, David's Precentor. 

Korah. Eleven Psalms, xlii., xliv. — xlix., Ixxxiv., Ixxxv., 

Ixxxvii. and Ixxxviii., are entitled nip ^i27, IWni Kdracky^^io 
the sons of Korah." Korah, the great-grandson of Levi and 
grandson of Kohath (recte K^hdth), perished in his rebellion 
Mention against Moses and Aaron (Numb, xvi.), his sons, however, 
Ko^hites ^'ere perhaps not involved in his fate (Numb. xxvi. ii). The 
elsewhere. Korahitcs are often mentioned in the course of the history 
^wa c q£ jsrael. In the time of Moses they were watchmen at 
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the entrance of the Levitical camp. It is mentioned in 
I Chron. xii. 6, that the Korahites (D^ITTpn) assembled to 
take David's part at Ziklag; it is, however, exceedingly ^* '»{^'>' €/" 
probable that these were not the Kohathite Korahites, but 
the family of Korah the sixth in descent from Judah 
(i Chron. ii. 43), and that they espoused David's cause 
because they were of the family of Judah. When David 
in his old age abdicated in favour of Solomon we read 
(i Chron. xxvi. i — 19) of two branches of the Korahite 
family being told off as keepers of the door of the sane- As door* 
tuary. We find also that after the exile (i Chron. ix. 17, ^ ' 
Neh. xi. 19) Korahites were keepers of the temple gates. 
Once, viz. in the time of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 19), are 
the sons of Korah (D^mpn ^33, a double plur., see note on 
Ixxxix. 6 b) mentioned as singers^ but there is no intimation As singers. 
whatever that they were also Psalmists, Delitzsch, in endea- 
vouring, on the supposition of the Korahite authorship of 
these Psalms, to account for the fact that they are ascribed 
to a family and not to individuals of that family, assumes 
that either the Korahite songs once formed a book of them- 
selves, or else " that it had become a family custom in the 
circle of the singers among the Korahites to allow the 
individual to retreat behind the joint responsibility of family ^^ theory 
unity, they vying with one another to expiate the name of their authorship 
unfortunate ancestor by the best liturgical productions'' (!). ^'^^^*^' 
Both suppositions are without any historical foundation. It ^ts support 
may be true that the LXX. (which renders VDdvid by t« Lxx.pn* 
Aavid)y by giving for I'Asdph ra 'A(ra(l>, and similarly for ''''''"''"• 
liffni KdrJich rois viols Kope, intended to ascribe Asaphic 
and Korahite authorship to these sets of Psalms respectively. 
Still these LXX. titles are as a matter of fact as ambiguous 
as those of the Hebrew, and moreover, since the LXX. And if sub- 
has in other points proved itself utterly incapable of solving nogreai tm- 
difficulties involved in the Hebrew titles, we cannot hold^''^''"'^^' 
ourselves bound by its testimony. This assumed authority 
of the LXX., together with a support for the theory sup- 
posed to be contained in Ixxxiv. 10 (which, however, in fact 
tells against it, see Introd. to that Psalm), is all that can 
be adduced in evidence of Korahite authorship. Nowhere This theory 
is it ever hinted that any Korahite ever composed a single unte^vf.. 
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7y«^"j|7«jtf/ Psalm. But the sons of Korah were employed, at all events 
in the time of Jehoshaphat, as singers, and with this may be 
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coupled the fact that Heman (not Heman the Ezrachite), one 
of the three Precentors appointed by David (i Chron. xxv. i — 
5), was himself a descendant of Korah, the grandson of Ko- 
hath, son of Levi. All Hemanites, therefore, were Korahites, 
though all (even Levitical) Korahites were not necessarily 
Hemanites. Heman had fourteen sons, and " all these were 
under the hands of their father for song in the house of the 
Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of 
the house of God" (i Chron. xxv. 5, 6). There might, there- 
fore, have been no less than fourteen families of professional 
singers, descendants of Heman, who might fitly be called 
" the sons of Korah." And so it is abundantly evident that 
which ap- the interpretation, which understands the Psalms entitled 

pears to be "^ r t^ i « i i • - . , 

the true one. vTo the sons of Korah" to have been given to professional 
musicians sons of Korah the Levite to be sjtng, has a 
historical basis which is altogether lacking to the theory 
of Korahitic authorship, and this interpretation we have 
accordingly adopted. 

Loves, song of. See SoDg. 

Machlath. H. vbn'O bv, al machHath^ liii., and with the 
addition ni3V?, Vanndth, Ixxxviii. Al may bear one of four 
meanings : (i) Concerning^ denoting that what follows indi- 
cates the subject of the Psalm ; (2) Up07t some musical 
instrument; (3) After i.q. to the tune ofj or (4) in a more 
general sense it may indicate the manner in which the Ps. is 
to be sung, thus giving an adverbial sense to the word which 
follows. The word bearing the greatest similarity to macK- 
lath, in Bibl. Hebr. is macKldh (Exod. xv. 26), sickness or 
calamity. In accordance with this meaning, and taking 
p^iniJle sense (i) of al, Targ. of liii. rends. " Concerning the vengeance 
''j/1;^'^'"" ^^ ^^ taken on the wicked who profane the Name of the 
Lord," giving (according to custom, see on Ayyeleth hash- 
shachar) a pregnant meaning to the ambiguous word macK- 
lath, and connecting it not only with macHHcih, sicktiess, but 
also with hdchel, to profane, Rashi, on liii., gives " Concerning 
the sickness of Israel when the Temple is laid in ruins," and 
on Ixxxviii., "Concerning one sick with love [i.e. pining for 
his country and the Temple-worship] and afflicted, who is 
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afflicted [interpr. oiVannSth] with the trials of the captivity." 2. "upon**— 
Taking sense (2) of al, the Hebr. Commentators mention 'Ir other * 
that it is the opinion of some that machUlath is the name ^^^Isinmtent' 
an instrument ( = chdlil, a pipe) from Rt. chdlal, perforavit, ^ rendering 
as micsath. "number/' from Rt. cdsas, Gesenius gives cithara adopted by 
as the rendering of machUath, from the cogn. -^th. root 
meaning cecinit. The LXX. though unable to explain the 
word seem to have understood it as the name of an instru- 
ment. It renders vTrep \kaiKiQ, with the addition in Ixxxviii. 
of roC aTTOKpidfjvai, i. e. Vannoth, We have preferred to regard 
machUlath as denoting the instrument on which the music 
which accompanied the Ps. was to be played, and we think 
the derivation from Rt. chdlaly perforavit^ is the most sub- 
stantial. 

Of other interpretations it may be noticed that some, in 3. *' After," 

. , / V r , . 7 7,, T or'Uothe 

accordance with sense (3) of al^ interpret al macJvlath to tuneo/^— 
mean to the tune of some doleful song beginning with the ginnfng%ith 
word machHath^ " sickness," or, as Ab. Ez. suggests, machHath ^^lli^^nfss 
libbt ox goopht, "the sickness of my heart," or "of my body." e/"." 
In the first case macKlath is taken as an instance of the rare 
fem. absol. form in ath^ cf. i^ginath (Ixi.). 

Lastly, taking aim sense (4), Delitzsch regSLrds al mac/i'- f ** Accord- 
la f/t as equiv.to mestoj others, referring to the M\}s\, root, as Tertain 
equiv. to dolce or cajiiabile, while Targ. of Ixxxviii., taking ^"c^^^^ 
the Root in signf. io pray (cf. Ixxvii. 10, note i b)^ rends, al 
macJi'lath Vanndth, "after the manner of a prayer to be 
sung.'' 

MasciL H. 7^:3t^D, masdl, is the title of thirteen Pss., 
viz. xxxii., xlii., xliv., xlv., lii. — ^Iv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., 
Ixxxix., cxlii. Once it is used in the text of a Psalm (in xlvii. 
7 [8])j apparently in an adverbial sense : " Sing ye hymns 
intelligently^^ (LXX. trvi/cTcSy, A.V. "with understanding") 
appears to be the true meaning in this passage. As a title Apparently 
tnascil is generally interpreted to mean a didactic poetn '"didactw 
(LXX. (rvv€(T€<as or els avvca-Lv)^ which title, though applicable l^trncti've*' 
to xxxii. and Ixxviii., is hardly appropriate to the others, and P^^^^^- 
especially not to cxlii. which is moreover entitled "A prayer." 
Hence Gesen. supposes that this special word was afterwards 
transfen-ed to other kinds of odes. Davidson favours the 
opinion that this noun was used to designate any kind of 

C 2 
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This mean- pocm, as the Arab. 'TyK', Skir (not to be confounded with the 
TIu^'J^^ H. I^K', Shtry see under Song) properly stands for intelligentia 
and afterwards for poesis. This analogy, however, would 
favour the use of the H. sicel rather than of mascil in the 
signf. "a poem." There is no solid ground for Rashi*s 
assumption (adopted by Clericus and Delitzsch) that there is 
2 Chron, an ** allusion to the Mascil Psalms in 2 Chron. xxx. 22," or 
wfiPcited' that it is "the Levite musicians who are called hal- 
UiuJtrafton. ^'^^XT^^^ ham-masctlimlsecel tSb la- Y'hSvdh (" the Levites that 
taught the good knowledge of the Lord," A.V.), so that the 
words should mean " the Levites who played skilfully with 
delicate tact to the Lord." In this passage there is no 
express mention of music ; the words quoted above probably 
mean merely " the Levites who gave an intelligent attention 
to their duties before the Lord.'* It is, however, most likely 
from this passage that the Targ. rends, mascil by sicld tdbd, 
"good understanding." Primarily mascil means one who 
meditates (Prov, xvi. 2o\ or gives due consideration (Ps. xli. i, 
cvi. 7, 2 Chron. xxx. 22), and hence may come to mean 
meditation^ consideration^ just as mashchtth, which means 
first that which destroys, also bears the meaning destruction. 
On the whole we decide that mascil must refer rather to the 
style of the composition than to the manner of setting it to 
music, and that the interpretation "instructive composition" 
is probably the fundamental meaning of the term : but in 
what technical signification this was applied to the various 
compositions so entitled it is impossible to determine. 

Mictam. H. DHDD, mictdm, xvi., Ivi. — Ix., in six titles in 
all. LXX. oTrjkoypacfiia or €is (mjkoypa^iav, Targ. sculptura 
recta. The partic. of the verb which is the root of this word 
is used in Jer. ii. 22, "thine iniquity is marked (or emblazoned) 
Means pro- before me." The question then is, Why should these Psalms 
thatist7bi in particular be worthy of being " emblazoned"? We think 
emblazoned, ^^^ Taylor (in his " Gospel in the Law," p. 136—142) has hit 
These poems upon the reason. Pss. Ivi. — Ix. refer to "most noteworthy 
*^eserw7lwh crises" in the life of David, and he addresses his subjects 
treatment. ^^ these occasions through the medium of these five monu- 
mental Pss. Ps. xvi., although we cannot refer it with 
certainty to any particular incident in his life, is no less 
"monumental" as a confession of that faith ii) God, with 
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which David encountered all his vicissitudes of fortune. 

Gesenius connects Mictdm with mictdby the writing of Heze- 

kiah (Is. xxxviiu 9), declaring the primary meaning of the 

roots of both words to be inciderej this is prob. correct as far 

as it goes. But it is at least reasonable to suppose that there Mictam du- 

should be some distinction between the two words, a ^'^^'^ frfmthe^^^ 

which has been taken by Taylor. " There is the same kind of kindred ^ 

difference," says he, "between Mictdm and Mictdb, as be-* 

tween inscriptio and scriptio, or between (m)Koypa<fiia and 

ypa(t)i]" Others interpret it as carmen aureum, connecting 

it with cethem, "fine gold." The Rabbinical explanation other inter* 

that it is an abbreviation for HDH IHDDD, mim-maccdthd^'^'^''^'^'''' 

tammdhy "after his wound was healed," is both arbitrary and 

inappropriate. Neither does the derivation of the word from 

Arab, catama, celavit, render us the slightest assistance. 

Mooth labben. H. p^ niD"^y, al-mooth lab-b^n in ix. 
only. Some, taking al in the sense " concerning," suppose Concerning 
the title to denote the subject of the Psalm. Thus Targ. o/the^ 
rends, "concerning the death of the man who came forth oj^^^aij 
from between the armies," i.e. Goliath, who is called, i Sam. of the son: 
xvii. 4, ^^ish hab-benayim^^ i.e. the man of the ftcratxfiioi/ or 
space between the two armies, tvQa jjv ro fwvofidxtov. Some 
of the Rabb., regarding pT^, tab-b^n, as a transposition for 
/13, Ndbdl, suppose that this is a triumphal song over the 
death of the churl Nabal. Others interpret this Title "con- 
cerning the death of the son," i.e. of Absalom,* a very un- 
natural and improbable supposition when we consider the 
sorrow which David actually felt upon that occasion. It is 7'^; the tune 
more probable that al refers to the manner in which the th^^n- 
Ps. is to be put to music, and that mooth lab-bin^ "die for ''^^^• 
the son," or " death is for the son," or changing the pointing, 
mdveth libbin, "death makes white" (with this last cf. Rashi), 
are the first words of some song, now lost, to the tune of 
which this Ps, is to be sung. Others take al-inooth as one Al-mooth 
word (as it is written in some copies, see Rashi), and ^"^xY^y corruption 
al before it. Thus the LXX. and Vulg. rend. vVep rc5y f^^^^'''' 
Kpv^mv Tov vtoO, "pro occultis filii." It is not impossible \}ci2X floured by 
almooth may be merely a corruption for cCldmdth^ but what 
is the meaning of the word following, or how it is to be con- 
aected with cCldmdth it is then impossible to decide, \\. V^s^ 
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been conjectured that PBen should be read for lab-bht, Ben 
Lab-ben being taken as the name of a musician supposed to be 
Attains iiti' mentioned in i Chron. xv. i8, so that "[given] to Bht [the 
%rihf^^^' musician]" is the meaning. It is probable, however, that in 
name Ben that passage the word Bht^ which is written without the 
jcv. lo is- copulative oo^ " and," owes its insertion to a scribe s mistake ; 
I'orri^t." ^ the name Zechariah, which precedes it in v. i8, being fol- 
lowed in v, 24 by the name Benaiah, 

Moses. One Psalm only, viz. xc, is assigned to Moses. 

It is entitled " A Prayer of Moses the man of God." We 

have shewn in the Introduction and notes to that Psalm that 

the internal evidence which it furnishes is in support of the 

tradition embodied in the Title. 

^cLUoth Nchiloth. H. T\'b'^n'iTr7^^ el-han-n^chiloth, in Ps. v. only, 

^^^'futes " P^°^^ ^ " ^^ ^^^ accompaniment of flutes^' ^ichiloth being 

in -which another term for chHllim^ "flutes." The prep. ^/, "to," is in 

c^tsc the ft 

peculiar use this casc more appropriate than l^ or al, "upon," because as 

fosffifnZ Kedslob, quoted by Del., observes, the singer cannot play 

accounted ^j^q flute at the samc time, but can only sing to the playing of 

others as- another. The LXX. takes this title to denote the subject of 

Z?/h''iH' ^^^ ^^' ^^^ rends, vnep rrjs K\r]povofiova7j^ (Vulg. "pro ea 

Jieritance^^ quae hsereditatem consequitur"), connecting the word t^cM- 

"s^uartnqf 16th with nachUdh, an inheritance, Rashi, referrinsr to the 

Talmudic n^chil, "^ swarm^"^ interprets the words thus — 

" concerning the swarms (or troops) of enemies which came 

against Israel," and supports this use of the root in Bibl. 

Hebr. by the expression nach!li b^liyyaal, xviii. 5, which he 

understands to mean " the troops of wicked men." Others, 

comparing with this word n^chily "dJ swarm^ the Arab. 

nachl, ^'beesy'' consider that el n^chtlSth means "to a melody 

resembling the hum of bees"; others again suppose it to 

indicate that the Ps. is to be sung to the tune of some song 

which treats of bees. 

Nginoth. H. ni^Jn, bin'ginSth, iv., vi., liv., Iv., Ixvii., 

Ixxvi., and once (Ixi.) riy)l3"7y, al-tHginath. Bi-n'ginSth 
upon means upon stringed instruments, cf. the verb nigg^n. pul- 

stritiped ''*j ■t 

itistrumenu, savit fidcs. At the end of Hab. iii. we find also bi-n^ginSthay, 
^ontZ^cted " "P^'^ "^y stringed instruments." In every case this Title 
with other is preceded by lam-nHnatsts^ach, " to the Precentor," denotinsr 

tnustcal m* ' 70 

scriptions, that the Psalm is given to the chief musician to be sung 
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to an afccompaniment of stringed instruments. In Ps. vi. it 
is followed by al hash-sJC mlnith^ shewing that it is to be 
sung in a .low octave. In Ps. Ixi. fCginath is probably (cf. 
Machlath) a sing. fern, absol. form, but it may be generic in The form 
meaning, so as to be virtually equivalent to bin^gtnSth, or it ^^sif^ath. 
may denote a single stringed instrument. DeL supposes 
that the word 7Cghiath is the initial word of some song, and The initial 
that al n^ginath means to the tune of liginath : cf. Mach- Znusonr^ 
lath. LXX. rends ai tUginath and bin-gindth in every 
Psalm (except iv., where it has cV ^dkixois), by €t/ vfivoist cf. 
Ixxvii. 6 [7], where the sing, n^gtndh means " a song." 

Precentor. H. nifJD, m^ncUstseachj occurs in fifty-five 
titles of the Psalter, and in Hab. iii. 19. The Rt. ndtsach, Various 
prim, means *' shone" (cf. tsdchach and indtsachy nituit^ The Root. 
Arab, pkaisacha, purum futt), whence it comes to betoken 
superiority (as in m^natsts^ckhn, " overseers," 2 Chron. ii. 2, 
cf. Syr. natstcho, illustrist Xa^rrpos) Chald. nHsach^ vie it) ^ and 
also the notion ^i firm contiftuance (as in the common » 

Hebr. expression Id-netsach^ " for ever"). The only passage 
in which the verb is used in direct connection with music is Used in 
I Chron. xv. 17 — 21, where we find that Heman Asaph and ^^itCmusic 
Ethan were appointed as leaders to sound aloud with ^"-'^ Chron. 
cymbals, while eight other musicians with lutes, and six 
others with harps, were Vnaistseach^ the former in soprano 
and the latter in bass. In this passage Vnatstseach seems to 
mean "to take the lead xvi music," to act, in fact, as the 
professional musicians, and lead the congregational singing, 
while the three leaders beat time with their cymbals and 
led the choir. This use in i Chron. suggests that the Title 
lam-n^natstseach probably means that the Pss. so entitled Probable 
were to be given over to the overseer or leader of a choir, *tSuT^ 
and may accordingly be rendered " To the PrecentorP The Renderings 
Targ. always renders lam-n^natstseach by VshabbdcM^ i. e. ^Versions, 
" to sing,'* as though it were an Aramaic infinitive, m^nats- 
tsdchoo being the form of a Syriac Infin, Pael : the meaning 
of the verb was decided probably by a similar understanding 
oi Pnatstsiack in i Chron. xv. 21. For the sense "to sing," 
as belonging to this verb, cf. Syr. tt'tsoochS, vox clara, and 
Arab, pha-tsucha^ claro sermone fiiit. At all events it is 
clear that the Targumists understood that Psalms inscribed 
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lam-nCnatstsiach were intended to be sung. LXX. always 
has €tff TO r£koi (Vulg. in finem), the rendg. it gives elsewhere 
for ni?37, Id-netsacky ^ for ever/' with which word lam-m^natS" 
tsiach was doubtless confounded. The Chald. verb tCtsach^ 
vicit^ seems to have misled the other versions : Aq. in Ps. 
iv. rends, r^ viKtmoia^ Sjnnm. gives enwUios and Theod. tls 

TO VIKOS* 

Psalm. H. "^IDTD, mizmdr^ from zammiry ^*to make 

music/' occurs in the titles of 56 Pss., generally accompanied 

by the name of the author (as mizmor PDdvid, Ps. iii., 

PDdvtd mizmdr^ Ps. xl.), or by " To the Chief Musician," 

or by the name of the musical school to which the Psalm 

On^y emce was delivered. In the title of xcviii. mizmdr occurs alone, 

itself. ^ which doubtless accounts for that Psalm being called in the 

Talmud ^ the orphan Mizmor." Mizmdr^ (correctly rendd. 

yj/akfjios by LXX,), refers to the music; s/ttr, "a song," (»dj}), 

Distinction rather to the wording of the composition. This distinction is 

''F^nim'* not, however, always strictly adhered to. In xlviii., Ixvi., 

ani Song* jxxxiii., Ixxxviii., cviii., we find the combination shtTy mizmdry 

*' a Song, a Psalm,** and in Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxxvii., these words 

occur in reverse order, mizmdr^ sktr. In xxx., " a Psalm, a 

song of the dedication of the House," and in xcii. "a Psalm, 

a song for the Sabbath day," the proper distinction between 

mizmdr and shir seems to be brought out On the other 

hand, in Ps. c, since music is most expressive of joy and 

gratitude, the word mizmdr is connected with the object of 

the Psalm, mizmdr rthdddk^ " a Psalm for thanksgiving.'* 

Sometimes This latter Delitzsch, according to the analogy oirhazdr{stc 

witirtke under To bring to remembrance), interprets as a Psalm to 

fiaiif^^ accompany the " Thank-offerings." But to make the analogy 

perfect, either we ought to have here Phddath to correspond 

to Vhazdr, or there we should have Pazcdrdh corresponding 

to the rthdddh of this Psalm. 

Psalm of Praise. H. rbr\r\, t^hilldk. Ps. cxlv. is the 

only one which bears the title, and yet it is from this word 

This term that the whole book of Psalms is called in Hebr. sipher 

^m!7o')ke 1^'f^illi^^^ (Euseb. <r€<^p eCk^v, Jer. sefer tihillim), i. e. " Book 

whole book, of Psalms," or simply Thillim^ Tilllmy or Tilliy i.e. 

"Psalms." In the Syr., however, the book gets its name 

from the word mizmdr ^ "Psalm," and is called cUhobd dmaz^ 
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nioorSy "the book of Pss.;" similarly in the LXX. from the 
word '^^uKiios, the rendg. given for mizmSr, comes the appel- 
lation of the book, ^-AAMOI, whence (in S. Luke xx. 42, 
Acts i. 20) the designation pi^Xos yfrakfiMV* The word ^aX- 
n^piov, whence " Psalter," is properly the name of an in- 
strument, ziiX^^ p^santerin in Chaldee, in A. V. "psaltery," 
Dan. iii. 10. 

Selah. H. n?D, seldh^ seems to be a musical sign, for it Seiah only 
only occurs in those Pss. which have "to the Precentor," or ^^^sSwm 
mizmSr^ " a Psalm," both indications of a musical accompa- ^^'^^^ '" 
niment, prefixed to them, and in the Prayer of Habakkuk, tnusk. 
which has " to the Precentor " at the end. But with regard to 
its interpretation there is the greatest divergence of opinion. 
LXX. (followed by Theod., Symm., Syr.) has Sta^oXfta, a 
word about which ancient, no less than modern, com- 
mentators seem very much in the dark. Delitzsch compares Denotes a 
buvuKiov, the interlude of the flutes between the choruses, ^^^l^^i^^ 
and the phrase bia^oKKeiv rpiycavois (in frag, of Eupolis) especially of 
" to play forte on triangular harps." Ata>/raX/ia then means character. 
probably a musical interlude, perhaps of 2l forte character. 
If we take this meaning and apply it to seldh (deriving it Etymology 

from Rt. 7?D, sdlal^ sustulit^ so that HpD, salldh, rather than 
njlj, seldh, should perhaps be read), we come to the con- 
clusion that seldh denotes a lifting tip of the music, i. e. a 
musical interlude, especially of a forte character. The word Also often a 
seems, however, generally, but not invariably, to occur where J^^J^A/T" ^ 
there is some transition of thought in the mind of the Psalm- 
ist (cf. the interpr. of hia^oKyua ap. Greg. Nyss., fieraPoX^u tov 
vorjfjLaros), where it would be natural that the accompanying 
instruments should play an interlude. The nature of the The nature 
interlude would be determined by the subject-matter of the "^//j^iude 
verses which preceded and followed it, and be left to the varies, 
taste of the Precentor. Thus in Ps. Ixxxix. (the only one in instances 
which it occurs four times) we have three uses of it. In v. 4 %xxix'.' 
it would seem to stand for maestoso, forte, in v. 37 it would 
denote the whole transition from this to tnesto, piano, in vv. 
45, 48 it can stand for nothing but tnesto. Still, in the 
greater number of places in which it occurs it is doubtless a 
triumphant note, more especially of praise to Jehovah. In 
this sense it occurs even in the middle of a vers^^Vi. \<^ 
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[20], Hab. iii. 3, 9, or interrupting the sense, Ixviii. 7 [8], 
32 [33], Hab. iii. 3. But it is of little use endeavouring to 
explain such a term theoretically; let a musician but enter 
into the spirit of the Psalm, and his feeling will tell him at 

otJter once how to render seldJu It has been proposed to derive 

^7f^vafu>ns ^^^^^ it ova Rt. skdldk, quievit, Syr. sh'lS, cessavit, or from Rt. 

oftfieword. sdldk, " was Suspended" (used in Pual, Job xxviii. 16, in 
signf. "be weighed"), and to take it as meaning "a 
cessation of the singing," but, other considerations apart^ 
since it occurs sometimes at the end of a Psalm, as in iii., 
ix., xxiv., it can hardly bear this, meaning, as the singing 
would naturally come to an end at that point without any 

Supposed by special indication. Others take* seldk as representing the 

some to be *■ t t 

nnabbre- initial letters of the Hebr. nC^H TVVU? ID, *' Return to the 
beginning, O Singer" (in the same manner as iv*^^!'^^ stands 
for Rabbi David Kimchi), i.e. as equiv. to da capoj others 

for 71pn T\\W^ )D^D, " a sign to change the voice,'' cf. the 
explan. of hiw^ak\ka given by Suidas, fiikovs euaWay^, and 
Theod. fiiXovs fiera^oXi] ; others, again, nibnpDn r\)^vb p^D, 

"a sign for antiphonal singing;" or DyPI bj? JD^D, "a sign 

for all the people." Against all these interpretations the 

objections may be made that we do not know that this style 

of abbreviation was ever used in Bibl. Hebr., and even if it 

were, since the true key to its interpretation is lost, all such 

Renderings decipherings are the merest conjecture. The Targ. always 

Taimudy rends, seldh by rahmn, " for ever," PaPme almtn, " for ever 

jerotne?^'* ^"^^ ever," or words of similar import, and so Talmud passim. 

This interpretation reappears in Aquila's aci; and the hia 

TTawoff, and cty riXos of the Editio quinta and Editio sexta. 

Symm. in Hi. 5 [7], and Theod. in ix. 16 [17], (both in Hab. 

^^^- 13)? give similar rendgs., and Jerome interprets seldh 

by " semper." Neither etymology nor reason give the least 

support to this explanation. 

Expresses Shiggayon. H. JVJfiJ^, j^/i^g^^y^w (only in Ps. vii., the plur. 

^ofih^^mPor occurs in Hab. iii. i), from shdgdh, erravit, = cantio erraftca, 

rhythm, i. e. a poem in which the feelings expressed are variable and 

the rhythms irregular ; Ewald renders it by the German 

other infer- Taumellted. Lee calls it an Elegiac^ comparing the Arab. 

tons, sjidgiymi^ maerore et anxietate pressus. Wahl compares the 
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Syr. soogtthS, " a song," from saggt, cecinit, Gesen, mentions 
the Arab, shagiyun^ in the sense '•^ suavis,, de cantu et 
musica/' and suggests that hence shiggdyon may mean 
cantus suavis^ but he adds, " sed dubito, nam hie usus 
arabicus turn rarior turn recentior videtur esse." LXX. has 
V^aXftdff. In Hab. it rends, al ShigyonSth, META fiAHS. 

Shminith. H. n^i^DK' py, al sh^minith occurs in Pss. vi. 
and xii. and i Chron. xv. 21 only. It probably means ^^ in in t/u bass, 
a lower octave," or, "in the bass," and is thus just the 
reverse of the modern Zva, See Alamoth. Some take 
sKminith to be an instrument with eight strings. LXX. has 
iJttcp T^y oyhoi]^^ Vulg. "pro octava." 

Shoshannim and Shooshan. H. JfiJ^lt^, Shooshdn (plur. 
Sh6shannim\ means in Hebr. and the kindred dialects ''Lilies'' 
"a lily," cf. the ancient Egyptian word seshnL In the titles '"' '•^* 
of xlv. and Ixix. we have al shSshanntm, which prob. 
means, After the melody of some song beginning with the 
word " Lilies ;" but some suppose shdshannhn to be instru- Referring to 
ments shaped like lilies, cf. Gittith. In Ix. we have ^/Jt/f^/^-"^ 
shooshan idooth, i. e. to the tune of the song " Lily of the '«^«^ ^/^ 

_,. «-,TT/«i'i 1 ' ' , y A J X the initial 

Testimony." We find m Ixxx. the variation el shoshaimim, words of 
Mooth, in which the punctuation is prob. erroneous, X^Q^oetfi^^ 
words being practically equiv. to el shdshajinim \shdsha?iiif\ 
^dooth (el being used in the same sense as al\ to thctune 
." The Lilies [viz. the lilies of] the Testimony." Some con- Connection 
nect shoshannim with shesh "six," and idooth with Arab. f^%^^iZf 
ood. "a Ivre," and take shooshan edooth. and shoshannim ^f^-^^ 

' Ixxx, 

t'dooth to mean a six-stringed lyre. Michaelis refers edooth 
to the Syr. ido^ " a feast," and supposes that Ix. and Ixxx. 
were sung on certain annual Feast-days. In xlv. and Renderings^ 
Ixix. the LXX. rends, al shdshannhn by vTrcp t<5i/ atCKoKuQj]- 
cofUvoiv, Vulg. "pro iis qui commutabuntur"; in Ixxx. 
the same rendgs. are given (the word edooth being taken with 
the VAsdph following it). In Ix. al shooshan Edooth is rendd. 
rotyaXAoitt)^(rofi€i/otr€ri, Vulg. "pro his qui immutabuntur.*' 
Doubtless the title was understood to be in some way con- 
nected with the R. shdndh, "changed." 

Solomon. Only two Pss. (Ixxii. and cxxvii.) are 
entitled "To Solomon." This does not denote authorship, 
^e Introductions to these Pss. 
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Generally 
associated 
with 
Mizntor, 



Strictly 
speakings it 
refers to the 
subject- 
matter of 
the Psalm. 

Connection 
•with 

ydidoth in 
Psalm xlv. 



With ham" 
macCloth 
*' degrees:* 



(i) Perhaie 
sung by the 
yews when 
they came up 
from 
Babylon. 



Song. H. ^^^ shir. This word when occurring in a 
Title generally has mizmdr preceding or following it (see 
Psalm) : in Ps. xlvi. shir stands alone. In the Title 
of Ps. xviii. we find the expression "the words of this 
song {shtrdh)P (as in Deut xxxi. 30, xxxii. 44, 2 Sam. xxiL 
i). Properly the word mizmdr y "Psalm/' refers to the 
music, and shir^ " Song/' to the words, subject-matter, or in- 
tention of the Poem. Thus xxx. is called " a Ps., a song of 
the dedication of the House," and xcii. '* a Ps., a song for 
the Sabbath day.'' Ps. xlv. is entitled shir ydidSth, A 
song of loves. The adj. ydiddth is in fem. plur., and is 
therefore rendd. by Hengst. " Beloved ones^ scil. the king's 
daughters mentioned iu the Psalm. But the fem. plur. is 
often used in a neuter sense in Hebr., so that shir ydiddth may 
mean, A song of things* loveable, lovely (Ixxxiv. i), or beloved. 
Delitzsch says rightly that it " does riot signify a marriage- 
song ; this would be shir chHhunndh (cf. "song of dedication" 
Ps. xxx). Nor does it signify a secular erotic song, instead 
of which the expression shir a^gdbim^ Ezek. xxxiii. 32, or 
even (after Ezek. xvi. 8, and other passages) shir dSdim^ 
would be used." Some take ydiddth as a collateral form of 
ydidooth ("love" and metonymically ^^ an object of love ^^ 
Jer. xii. 7), thus Aq. ^o-fto irpoa'(t)ikias. There is also another 
Title containing the word shir, "song," which has been 
variously interpreted by commentators, by the A.V. it is 

rendered, A song of degrees, H. ni^yion ^1^, shir ham- 
madlSth, lit., A Song of the goings up. Each of the Pss. 
cxx. — cxxxiv. bears this title (except cxxi. which has shir 
lam-maa'lSth, A Song /or the goings up). LXX. gives 
abri rav dpa^adfioiuy Vulg. cattticum graduum, Theod. a(T\ia 
rav dvaPaa-emVf Aq. and Symm., <^brj els ras dvafida-tis. (l) 
Ewald calls these Pss. "Songs of the Pilgrim caravans," 
meaning that they are the songs, some new and some old, 
which the Jews sang on their journey up from Babylon. This 
return from Babylon is called in Ezra vii. 9 ham-madHdh 
mib'Bdbel, "The going up from Babylon," and by the 
Fathers j} dtro Ba^uXcSvoy eirdyobos. The use of the plur. "goings 
up," instead of the sing, in the titles of those Psalms, might 
be accounted for by the fact that two bodies of Jews came 
up from Babylon, one in the reign of Cyrus (Ezra ii.), and the 
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other in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra viii). Most of 
these fifteen Pss. are appropriate to such an occasion, 
cxx., cxxii., cxxvi., cxxxiv. are the least so. (2) Maurer, (2)c>rw/ 
Hengst. and others suppose these "Songs of the goings f^'';5^ ^^ 
up" to have been sung by the Jews as they went up to Teru- ^""f*^ 
salem at the three great feasts, during the time of the second 
temple. (3) In the Talmud (Middoth ii. 5, Succa 15 b^){2)rtts 
we read "on the 15 steps which led from the women's court Tn Talmud 
to the men's court, corresponding to the 15 songs of degrees^ ^^- 1^' ^^^ 
stood the Levites, with their musical instruments, and sang," ^Aese Psalms 
where in contradiction to later assumption it should be ob- 'tothenumler 
served that it is not said that the Pss. were named after the '^f^^M^ «« 

certain 

steps, nor that the Levites sang thi^e Pss. upon the steps, .flights in 
both of which explanations have been drawn as inferences but this is ^ 
from this passage by mediaeval commentators. Indeed, else- tft^'orf^L 
where in the Talmud the name "song of degrees" is accounted ^f^^ name, 
for in quite a different manner (see, Rashi on cxx.). In the 
"Gospel of the birth of Mary" we find a passage (iv. 2) 
which agrees with that which we have quoted from the 
Talmud, except in its referring to a different flight of steps; 
the words are as follows, "There were about the temple, 
according to the fifteen Psalms of degrees, fifteen stairs to 
ascend, for, the temple being built on a mountain, the altar 
of burnt offering, which was without, could not be come 
near but by stairs." Others, as Hippolytus and Hilary, seem 
to refer to the 1 5 steps leading from the court of the Priests 
to the Holy of holies. (4) Gesenius thinks that the title iV.t;^^ 
refers to the structure of the Ps., in which a word or a thisTitu^ 
thought expressed in one verse is taken up and enlarged J^JJ*.^^ ''^ 
upon in the next, the verses thus moving step by step to a «^A/fA the 
climax. It may be observed however that this style is not composed. 
confined to these 15 Pss., neither is it noticeable in all of 
them. (5) Luther rends, the title a song "im hohern Or (5) /^ m* 
Chor," which some explain to mean "in louder tones ox^Zluch^hey 
chorus," (cf. 2 Chron. xx. 19 "with a loud voice upwards, "^^'^^^^ 
rmdldh)j* but Bakius ap. Del. to mean that "cantores, 
harum odarum stetisse in loco eminentiore." See further 
Ps. cxx. Introd. 

To bring to Bemembrance. H. n*DTn^» Vhazctr, Pss. 
xxxviii. and Ixx. The Septuagint rends, ^h dvafiinja-iv and 
B xxxviii. adds Trcpt o-o/S/Sarov, and in Ps. \xx. m.« 
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TO a-axral fie Kvpiov, This latter may perhaps give the real 

Meaning to meanins: of the title, viz., that it denotes a Ps. in which the 

God.^ writer being in great distress calls on God to remember him 

and save him, so Rashi. The M'tsoodath David however 

Or foremhtd takes it as meaning "to remind one who is crushed with 

t^p^y^to trials to pray to God with such words as those of these Pss." 

^^* Delitzsch supposes that Pss. xxxviii. and Ixx. were to be 

recited at the offering of the azcdrdh (LXX, dpafivrjo-is), a 

Supposed handful of meal taken from the Mincdhy the meal offering, 

s^rificta ^^ Y^ meat-offering), and mixed with some of the oil and 

the whole of the incense, and then burnt by the priest upon 

the altar. We do not however see anything in the context 

of these Pss. appropriate to such an occasion. Whatever 

may be the meaning of the title, there is certainly a reference 

Psalms ''to to this specics of Ps. in i Chron. xvi. 4, where David is said 

itienfbranc?' to have appointed certain " of the Levites to minister before 

referrfJ^to ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ record {Pkazctr), and to thank and to praise 

in Chron. {Phallel, cf fhUldh, Psalm of Praise) the Lord God of 

Israel." This passage rather militates against the sacri- 

This passage ficial use of the word, as far at least as negative evidence 

support tJie goes, as we do not know that there were any priests left 

supposed before the ark in Zion, or that there were any sacrifices there : 

sacnjictal ' ^ 

t*se^ the sacrificial worship was continued at the " Tabernacle in the 

high place which was at Gibeon," cf. i Chron. xvi. 37—40, 

To teach. H. ID??, PlammSd, " to teachp occurs in the 

title of Ix. only. In 2 Sam. i. 17, 18, we read, " And David 

lamented this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his 

son ; and he commanded to teach {Tlammed) the children of 

Judah the bow, &c.," then follows the dirge. This dirge, on 

account of the occurrence in it of the word " bow," has been 

called ^'the song of the bow," though, be it observed, the 

words "shield" and ^ sword" are also found in it, and it 

might apparently be with equal propriety termed the " song 

Baseless of the shield " or " of the sword." Assuming, however, that 

ZuTrefJrd t^is dirge is called " the song of the bow," and combining 

^'^^J^^ATc this assumption with the fact that it is said in v. 18 that 

called'^ Song . * 11,.,, 

o/fheBo7v.*' David "commanded to teach the children of Israel the bow," 

2^^^w, u 19 gQj^g \i2ive drawn the inference that this dirge was to be sung 

at bow-practice, and that similarly Psalm Ix. was to be sung 

".at the practice of arms," cf. Del. But it seems to us that 

the whole account of the so-called " song of the bow " is a 
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pure invention. Certainly it is declared that David expressed 
his grief at the death of Saul and Jonathan in the dirge 
2 Sam. i. 19 — 27, as also that he gave orders to teach the chil- 
dren of Judah the bow (2 Sam. i. 18), but we have not the 
slightest evidence to prove that the dirge in which he la- 
mented was to be sung at the bow-practice. But in Deut. Evidence 
xxxi. 19, we find that Moses was commanded to write 2^ xxli. x^^' 
certain song and to teach {Vlammid) it to the children of ^«X'/Xa*''^' 
Israel. Possibly the song alluded to is that contained in ^ ^^«^ "f^^s 
Deut. xxxii., but whether it be so or no, this passage, which not unkno-wn 
appears to have escaped the notice of commentators, is sufifi- '" ^^'"^^^ 
cient to prove that the custom of teaching a song was not 
unknown among the Israelites, a fact which the passage from 
Samuel, which is usually cited, does by no means satisfac- 
torily substantiate. Ps. Ix., we may infer, therefore, was 
designed to be taught, either to the children of Israel gene- 
rally, or, which is more probable, to Some noted school of 
music. 

Yonath elem rchoMm. H. D^-^im D^N Twh^, al yd- To tjie 
nath Hem r\ch6ktm (Ps. Ivi.), i. e. to the tune of *• The silent kf^nL 
dove of those afar off," or " of far-off places," (Aq. virkp ncpia-' 
rcpas aXaiXov fiaKpva-fjLCdvjy or, according to Olshausen, who 
suggests the reading Mm, " terebinths," for Hem, " silence," 
" The dove of the distant terebinths." Some, as Kimchi, Proi>osed 
suppose the dove to be a figure for the Jewish nation when ^"^^ ^ '^* 
in captivity, and therefore far removed from the sanctuary Israel in 
and unable to sing the songs of Zion ; in which case ^/ would Tej»^sented 
mean "concerning.'' This seems to have been the view ^-^ ''^'^ ''^*'*'- 
taken by LXX. xmip rov \aov rov ano rwv dylcav p.€p,aKpvpp,€vov, 
and by Symm., who has <f>vkov dTroxr/mcVov. The Psalm bearing 
this title, is (according to a custom of the compilers, which is 
observable in numerous instances throughout the Psalter) 
placed after Iv., because in Iv. 6, David says, " O that I had Psaiins 
wings Vz J the dove! I would fly away and be at rest. Lo, I would similar '"^ 
take a distant flight, I would remain in the wilderness." It ^^^IJ^J^ofis 
is just possible that Ps. Iv. is the song called "The silent ^^^^j^^JVi 
of far-off places," for though it was composed after Ps. Ivi., together in 
yet it may have been written before David delivered Ivi. into ^ '^ *^* 
the hands of the Chief Musician to be sung in the public 
ser\'ices. 
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Page 2, line 23, for im read laytA. 
„ 12, lines 6 and 7, ri?adf » van-nirim, Numb. xxi. 30.' 
„ 18, line 23, /;r 'Sennacherib' rgad * Hezekiah.' 
M 30> line i, razdf * narrowness/ 
M 176, line 9, for bdtooah read bdtooach. 



now IS It tnat tnose wno'give themselves up to wickedness olten seem to 
fare better than those who strive to serve God? 

The Law had nowhere' distinctly promised a continued existence after 
death, however much it implied it; moreover it had promised temporal 
rewards and punishments, at any rate to the nation, if not to individuals. 
To the Jew then, this problem was more diifficult than to any other, for 
while he had but a dim foresight of the world to come, he had a clear 
revelation of the justice of God. How was he to reconcile existing circum- 
stances with his knowledge of God's attributes ? 

In the Psalm before us the faith of the Psalmist seems to have been 
restored by attending the public worship of the sanctuary ; where in company 
with *the generation of God's children,* joining with them in the worship 
of Jehovah and hearing the words of the Law, he became convinced that 
in the end (whenever that might be), under the government of Perfect 
Goodness, goodness must prevail and wickedness must perish. 
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Temptation to Apostasy overcome. 



Title. ** A Psalm to Asaph." (See Introd.) 

This Psalm> for the sublimity of its poetry, the depth of its thought, and the 
intensity of the struggle which it portrays, may be regarded as one of the 
most interesting in the whole Psalter. The spiritual life, illumined by only 
a partial revelation, is here presented to us in its inner conflicts. The various 
phases of the struggle, the misgivings expressed only to be repressed, the 
perplexity, the final re-assurance and self-reproof, are portrayed with almost 
dramatic reality. 

The difficult problem, which forms the subject of this Psalm, is that 
which recurs in Psalm xxxvii., and in the books of Job and Ecclesiastes, viz. 
How is it that those who give themselves up to wickedness often seem to 
fare better than those who strive to serve God? 

The Law had nowhere' distinctly promised a continued existence after 
death, however much it implied it; moreover it had promised temporal 
rewards and pimishments, at any rate to the nation, if not to individuals. 
To the Jew then, this problem was more difficult than to any other, for 
while he had but a dim foresight of the world to come, he had a clear 
revelation of the justice of God. How was he to reconcile existing circum- 
stances with his knowledge of God's attributes ? 

In the Psalm before us the faith of the Psalmist seems to have been 
restored by attending the public worship of the sanctuary ; where in company 
with *the generation of God's children,* joining with them in the worship 
of Jehovah and hearing the words of the Law, he became convinced that 
in the end (whenever that might be), under the government of Perfect 
Goodness, goodness must prevail and wickedness must perish. 
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TRULY God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of a clean 
lieart. 

1 But as for me, my feet were almost 

gone; my steps had well nigh slipped. 

3 For I was envious at the foolish, 

^ivhen I saw the prosperity of the 

wicked. 



4 For there are no bands in their 
death : but their strength is firm. 

5 They are not in trouble as other 
men; neither are they plagued like 
other men. 

6 Therefore pride compasseth them 
about as a chain; violence covereth 
them as a garment. 



1. The Psalmist puts prominently forward in the first verse the 
result of his meditations, viz. that he has come to the conclusion that 
after all God is good to his faithful servants. The word ^^< {ac) verily^ 
truly, introduces a conviction based upon certain considerations, cf. 
V. 12 : ^^Then {ac) have I cleansed my hands in vain, &c." Obs. That 
the true Israel is already distinguished as consisting of the *pure of 
heart,' i.e. the upright in action and i?tiention. 

2. "Almost gone" — i.e. had almost tottered. 

3. Better " For I was incefised at the boastful, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked,^ 

4^. " There are no ba?ids to their deathV The Psalmist means 
apparently, that there is no retributive fate dragging these men to the 
death they have deserved. ^^ Bands, '^ H. TWITsn chartzubboth. This 
word occurs again in Is. Iviii. 6, (" to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness.") The Versions here present a strange variety of interpretation, 
which has led some to suspect the genuineness of the Hebrew text. 
LXX. ovK eoTLv dpaveva-is (" denial " or " revival ") cV tw davdra avrav. 
Symm. on ovk iveOvfiovvro Tiepl Oavdrov, and similarly Jerome, quod 
non cogitaverunt de morte. Both these apparently connected ckar- 
izubbdth with the R. chdshab, "he thought," or perhaps with chatzab, "he 
cut off" (cf. D"'By"lK' "thoughts," Ps. xciv. 19 ; cxxxix. 23 ; from ^^ 
" he cut off" so "he decided " ; where also a R^sh absent in the root 
is inserted in the derivative). Syr. Itth soco Pntauth^hoon^^' they have 
no expectation of death" possibly, or as generally rendered, "there is 
no end to their death." We cannot forbear mention of the ingenious 
emendation DD 1D^ for DDID? whereby th^verse runs, " For they have 
no pains, healthy and fat (Knni DD) is their physique." The Versions, 
however, as will be seen above, present no support to this emendation, 
and we think that chartzubboth, as explained above, gives a sense fully 
in harmony with the context. 

6. Rend. " Therefore pride encircleth their neck, violence covereth 
thejn about as a garmentP Pride and violence are, as it were, the 
cloihing and ornaments of their persons, so manifest are they in all 
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7 Their eyes stand out with fatness : 
they have more than heart could 
wish. 

8 They are corrupt, and speak vA^- 
t^j concerning oraux^^xoTi. : they speak 
loftily. 



9 They set their mouth against the 
heavens, and their tongue walketh 
through the earth. 

ID Therefore his people return 
hither: and waters of a full cup are 
wrung out to them. 



their actions. The "holden'' of P.B.V is from LXX. iKpaTtjaev, piV "to 
surround as a collar," being understood to express "grasping of the 
neck,** cf. our colloquial usage of the verb *' to collar." 

J a. " Their eye peers forth from out of their fat " seems to be the 
best rendering. In this case the first hemistich may represent the 
crass and callous moral state (cf. Is. vi. lo, " make the heart of this people 
fat "), which is, as it were, the point of view from which these sinners 
regard life, or else the phrase is to be understood more literally, of the 
actual physical effects of their life of self-indulgence. Cf. Job xv. 27, 
" Because he covereth his face with his fatness, etc." The former of 
these interpretations is perhaps most in harmony with hemistich ^, 
if rendered either " the imaginations of their heart have passed into 
action," or as Rosenm. " they have transgressed in the very thoughts 
of their heart ;" the latter, if we adopt the sense intended by A. V. 
"they exceed [i.e. in their gains] their expectation." 

ID^^y « their eye'' is rendered by LXX. 1; dSiicia avr^i/ " their ini- 
quity." The sense thus given is, " their iniquity proceeds from a crass 
heart" J^V and pV " iniquity" are similarly confounded by LXX. in 
Hos. x. 10, Zech. v. 6. 

8. Rend. " They mock, ajid speak oppression with evil intent : 
from their [supposed] vantage ground they speak'' 

a. They mock, H. yd-mtk-oo, from R. mo ok, cf. Aram, mayek. 
Perhaps this root is connected with the Gk. fiaxaaBai, from which 
apparently the Fr. se moquer and Engl, ^^mock," A. V. and P. B. V. 
render as xiyd-mtk-oo were from mdkak, " he became corrupt." LXX. 
huvor\6r\(Tav* 

9. Rend. ^^They set their mouth in the heavens: and [from thence] 
their tongue goeth through the world." The heavens are the vantage 
ground referred to in v. 8. These men who deny the power of God 
(v. 11) are at the same time ready to claim a kind of superhuman 
dignity for themselves. Like Herod Agrippa in Acts xii. they would 
have the populace discern in them "the voice of a god." The ren- 
derings "against the heavens" Aben Ezra, A.V., "unto the heavens," 
P. B. V. are not supported by Hebr. usage. 

10. Rend. " Therefore [i.e. misled by the sight of their prQs^^\\\.^ 

\ — 7. 
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11 And they say, How doth God 
know? and is there knowledge in the 
most High? 

12 Behold, these are the ungodly, 
who prosper in the world; they in- 
crease in riches. 

13 Verily I have cleansed my heart 
in vain, and washed my hands in in- 
nocency. 

14 For all tlie day long have I been 



plagued, and chastened every morn- 
ing. 

15 If I say, I will speak thus ; behold, 
I should offend against the generation 
of thy children. 

16 When I thought to know this, it 
•was too painful for me ; 

17 Until I went into the sanctuary 
of God ; then understood I their, end. 

18 Surely thou didst set them in 



and the sound of their bombastic talk] their people turn thither [i. e. to 
the way of the wicked] : and like full waters press unto themJ^ a. Their 
people, lit. his people, i. e. according to Hebrew idiom, the people or 
followers of each of their class. The possessive pronoun is used pro- 
leptically: "his people" meaning those who by their turning to the 
way of the wicked become eventually his. Some understand by " his 
people'^'' God's people: so Targ. which renders "the people of Jehovah;" 
but God has not been mentioned by the psalmist since v. i. b. Lit." and 
waters of a full [stream or cup] are sucked in, to them'^ This we 
refer not, as P. B. V., to the great gain accruing to these leaders, but to 
the large number of the followers that attach themselves to their party. 
LXX. Koi ^fxepai TrXiJpets evpcdi^a-ovTai iv avTols, as if reading fe<?D ^DM 

12. Rend. " Lo such is the state of the wicked [referring to the 
prosperity described in w. 9, 10]: a?id the reckless have attained great 
power,^* Reckless, lit. ever undisturbed; H. shaVv^ 61dm. ShdUv 
occasionally denotes imperturbation in its bad sense, the selfish heed- 
lessness of prosperity ; cf. Ez. xxiii. 42, and shdla^vtt in Job iii. 28. 
Such appears to be its significance here. Others, taking shalv^ in 
the ordinary sense, render " and ever at their ease, they attain great 
power." 

14. "All the day long." Perhaps rather "every day." R. D. 
Kimchi. 

15. Rend. " If I had said, Let me thus [viz. as in two preceding 
verses] express myself; lo, surely I should have been untrue to the 
generation of thy children^^ i.e. if he had allowed these doubts to 
ripen in his mind, he would have become apostate, and forsaken the 
fellowship of God's children, thus forfeiting their blessings. Del. 

16. Rend. " Yet when I mused in order to solve this [riddle], // 
was too difficult in mine eyes.^^ 7Dy dmdl (" painful" A. V.) denotes 
the perplexity caused by an insoluble problem: cf Eccl. viii. 17, 
"though a man labour {yadmSl) to seek it out, yet he shall not find it." 
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slippery places: thou castedst them 
down into destruction. 

19 How are they brought into deso- 
lation, as in a moment I they are ut- 
terly consumed with terrors. 

20 As a dream when one awaketh; 
50^ O Lord, when thou awakest, thou 
shalt despise their image. 



21 Thus my heart was grieved, and 
I was pricked in my reins. 

22 So foolish ivas I, and ignorant: 
I was as a beast before thee. 

23 Nevertheless I am continually 
with thee: thou hast holden me by 
my right hand. 

24 Thou shalt guide me with thy 



17. This and the preceding verse contain the key-note of the 
whole Ps. ** Thinking alone will give neither the right light nor true 
happiness." It was by making himself one with the * generation 
of God's children' in attendance at the public worship of the sanc- 
tuary that the Psalmist's doubts were dispelled and his faith restored. 
Whether this relief came to him as the result of prayer in the 
sanctuary, or from the mere fact of meeting there others who had 
experienced the same difficulties and yet continued faithful, is not 
specified. 

18. " Destruction," lit. " ruins/' H. niKICID from R. KIK^ "be de- 
solate." Cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 3. Here as there the LXX. reads massudth 
(from R. 7idsd, sustulit) instead of masshuSih^ rendering, iv t^ 
€Trap6fjvai, 

19. Rend. ^^ How are they become a desolation in a moment: 
brought to an end, cofisumed with terrors P' 

20. Rend. ^^ As a dream, as soon as one awaketh: so, O Lord, 
when Thou rousest Thyself shalt Thou cast out contemptuously their 
phantom^ The evil-doers who boast themselves /xcra ^roXX^r t^avra^ias 
" are before God but a phantom or unsubstantial shadow." Cf. Del. 
k " when Thoi4 rousest Thysel/J' H. bd4r, which may also be ren- 
dered " in anger," as by Targ., or " in the city," as by LXX. {iv rj} 
TToXet.) 

21. The Psalmist being now reassured of the righteousness of 
God's Providence bursts out into indignation against himself for 
ever having entertained unbelieving thoughts: he says [To think] 
thaf my heart (i.e. intellect) should [thus] excite itself! that I should 
prick 7ny loins! (i.e. irritate my inmost thoughts). 22. ^^yea, I 
have been a stupid animal without understanding, a E'Jihndth have 
I been with Thee !'^ This translation is adopted at the suggestion 
of the Rev. P. H. Mason. Ehhndth is supposed by Del. to mean 
the Egyptian p-ehe-mou or hippopotamus, an emblem of colossal 
stupidity. 

23. From this verse to the end of the Ps. we have one of the most 
beautiful expressions of the believer's devotion and subjection to Go^ 
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counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory. 

15 Whom have I in heaven hit thee? 
and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee. 

26 My flesh and my heart faileth: 
hut God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever. 



27 For, lo, they that are far from 
thee shall perish : thou hast destroyed 
all them that go a whoring from 
thee. 

28 But // is good for me to draw 
near to God: I have put my trust 
in the Lord God, that I may declare 
all thy works. 



to be found in a book which abounds in such passages. ''''And yet I 
was always with Thee [nay rather Thou wast with me for], Thou 
didst support me with Thy right ha^idP 

24. Rend. ^^IVith Thy counsel wilt Thou guide me, and afterwards 
gloriously receive me^ gloriously (not into glory), a common use of 
the Heb. subst. to denote the manner of action; cf. Is. xxiv. 23, 'and 
before His ancients gloriously.' 

25 b, *^And in communion with Thee I take no pleasure in the 

earthr 

' * The whole wide world delights me not, 

For heaven and earth, Lord, care I not, 

If I may but have Thee." 

26. Rend. " Though my flesh and my heart waste away; the 

Rock of my heart and my portion is God for ever^'' i.e. though all 

be lost, my all is God; cf. Job xiii. 15, "Though He destroy me yet 

will I put my trust in Him." 

27 b, " Them that go a whoring from Thee" i.e. those who become 

apostates from Thee. Cf. the common designation of Israel as the 

^ Bride " of the Lord, and espec. Hos. ii. 

28. A. V. rightly : the words "in the gates of the daughter of Sion " 
are borrowed from Ps. ix. 14 by LXX. and introduced into our P. B. V., 
so also in the ancient Gallican " ^s portes de la fille Syon." 
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A Prayer in time of Persecution. 



»r 



Title. ** A Masdl to Asaph. 



This Psalm was written during a period of persecution. An enemy had 
entered Jerusalem, wrought destruction on the inhabitants, and desecrated 
the sacred Temple of Jehovah, ruthlessly destroying its ornaments, and 
impiously introducing therein a strange form of worship (v. 4. n.). 

Jewish history presents but two occasions to which this description 
is suitable, the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar in 588, and the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes in 167. And the majority of commentators have 
accordingly made one or other of these great catastrophes the occasion 
of this Psalm and its fellow. Psalm Ixxix. Assuming that there is no a priori 
objection to the theory that the Psalter contains compositions of date as 
late as that of Antiochus, we find an investigation of this Psalm and Psaln> 
Ixxix. furnishes us with reasons for ascribing them to this rather than to the 
earlier date. These reasons are as follows : 

I. The melancholy effects of the Syrian raid are described in the books of 
Maccabees in terms markedly similar to those employed by the Psalmist. 
Apart from the passage incorporated from Psalm Ixxix. in i Mace, vii. 
(see below), we may compare the complaint of the opening verses of Psalm 
Ixxix. (**Thy Holy Temple have they defiled, and made Jerusalem a heap 
of stones") with the account in i Mace. iv. 38. — "They saw the sanctuary 
desolate, and the altar profaned, and the gates burned up, and shrubs growing 
in the courts as in a forest, or in one of the mountains." Cfl further, 
I Mace. i. 31; 2 Mace. viii. 2, 3; ix. 14. 

•2. But besides this general similarity of language, we find references 
in these two Psalms to that which was a peculiar phenomenon in the Syrian 
outrages, — intolerance on the part of the invaders with regard to the Jewish 
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religion, and a determination to supplant it by their own religion. Of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who attacked the Jews simply from a desire of plunder 
and self-aggrandizement, we only read that he destroyed the Temple and 
carried off its treasures : the enmity of Antiochus, on the other hand, being 
prompted mainly by aversion to the Jewish cultus, was accordingly vented 
in public orders abolishing ** burnt offerings, and sacrifice, and drink 
offerings" and enforcing profanation of "sabbaths and festivals." Finally, 
we are told he endeavoured to force the heathen religion upon the Jews 
by setting up (on the 15th of Chisleu, B.C. 167) an altar to Olympian 
Zeus, within the very temple of Jehovah, and by slaying all who still 
adhered to the national rites. (Cf. i Mace. i. 54 — 64.) These profanations 
may well be the subject of allusion in our Psalmist's complaints, "thy holy 
temple they have defiled" {Psalm Ixxix. i) ; **they have set up for religious 
tokens their own religious tokens" (Psalm Ixxiv. 4, n.). To the incursion 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who apparently did not interfere with the Jewish religion 
till 19 years after his invasion, and then not at Jerusalem, but at Babylon, 
the latter expression is quite inapplicable. This argument receives additional 
support from verse 8, "thus have they burnt up all the meeting-houses of God 
in the land," more especially as there is no reason to believe that these "meet- 
ing-houses of God," or " Synagogues," had existence previous to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

3. At the time of the Syrian persecution prophecy had ceased. Malachi, 
the last of the Prophets, had been dead 250 years. Appropriately, then, the 
Psalmist complains, "We see not our tokens [religious ordinances], there is 
no more any prophetj'* Ixxiv. 9. But how could he thus write at the time 
of the Babylonish invasion, when Jo-emiah was executing and Ezekiel and 
Obadiah were preparing to execute the Divine commission. The argument 
that the Psalmist's language is hyperbolical, and to be interpreted by such 
similar but less forcible passages as Lam. ii. 9 ("her prophets also find 
no vision from Jehovah") and Ezek. vii, 26, is of little weight when we find 
from the books of Maccabees that the absence of inspired prophets was at 
the time of the Syrian persecution continually noticed ; cf. i Mace. iv. 46, 
"until there should come a prophet to shew what should be done with 
them;" ix. 27, "great affliction in Israel, the like whereof was not since 
the time that a prophet was not seen among them;" xiv. 41, "that Simon 
should be their governor, until there should arise a faithful prophet." 

4. In I Mace. viL (16 sq.), vv. 3, 3, of Psalm Ixxix. are quoted, 
apparently as written in allusion to the slaughter of the sixty Assideans 
by Alcinous the apostate whom Antiochus had nominated High Priest, — 
"he took of them threescore men, and slew them in one day, according to 
the word which he wrote" (^7/)aj^e— the Psalmist being the subject). "The 
flesh of thy saints ('AfftJeMCH being a derivative of H. ch^sidtm * saints'). 
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and their blood have they shed round about Jerusalem, and there was none 
to bury them.'* It is surely most probable that the historian is here citing 
a Poem which he believed to have direct reference to the sufferings of the 
Maccabaean period. 

5. Lastly, the most ancient Jewish tradition is in favour of the reference 
to the Persecution of Antiochus, for in v. 18, " the foolish man" is rendered 
in the Chaldee Targum (malcd tiphshd) "the foolish king," in allusion to 
Antiochus, whose title Epiphanes the Jews altered to Epimanes, "the 
frantic.'* 

On the other hand, for the earlier date there is urged the connection 
between our Psalmist and the Prophet Jeremiah. Ps. Ixxix. 6, 7, may 
be found in Jer. x. 25 ; and besides minor similarities of style the connection 
between Ps. Ixxiv. 9 and Lam. ii. 9, Ps. Ixxiv. 4 and Lam. ii. 7, is so^ 
close as to lead us to the inference that one of the two authors has consciously 
adopted the words of the other. That Jeremiah quotes the Psalmist, not 
the Psaimist Jeremiah, and that consequently these Psalms were not indited 
at a date later than that of the Babylonish invasion, is argued on the ground 
that Jeremiah is of all Scriptural writers the one most notably addicted 
to the habit of citation. But this inference surely cannot hold good in 
the face of the arguments alleged above in favour of the Maccabsean date. 
Caeteris paribus, the habit of Jeremiah might justify such an assumption, 
though even then we should consider it precarious, but here the argument 
from the supposed citations is really the only one in favour of the one 
theory, while we have five of more substantial character in favour of 
the other. Further, we may remark that if Jeremiah is wont to quote or 
imitate preceding prophets, he is, on the other hand, the prophet whom 
the Jews of the succeeding period most admired, whom they would be 
most likely to select for imitation, and who actually did influence the style 
of the Prophet Zechariah; *'the spirit of Jeremiah," according to the Rabbinic 
saying, "having taken up its dwelling in Zechariah." The author of Psalms 
Ixxiv. and Ixxix., writing under circumstances that would actually recall the 
calamities of the Babylonish invasion, may well have chosen the prophet 
of that gloomy period, **the man that had seen afflictions," as his model. 
Arid hence we are inclined to think that the connection with tlie writings 
of Jeremiah is perfectly con&tstent with the Maccabsean date, which seems 
most suitable to the other characteristics of these Psalms. The diction of 
Ps. Ixxiv., and to a less degree that of Ps. Ixxix., is marked by peculiarities 
suitable to this late period, when the purity of the Biblical Hebrew had 
been lost in fusion with Greek and Aramaic idioms; and in the Psalm 
before us are four or five passages where ambiguity of expression denies 
the commentator a stable foundation for exegesis, and where accordingly 
the most varied conjectures assert a pretty equal autliority. 
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OGOD, why hast thou cast us off 
for ever? why doth thine anger 
smoke against the sheep of thy pas- 
ture? 

2 Remember thy congregation. w^?r^ 
thou hast purchased of old ; the rod of 
thine inheritance, which thou hast re- 



deemed; this mount Zion, wherein 
thou hast dwelt. 

3 Lift up thy feet unto the per- 
petual desolations; even all that the 
enemy hath • done wickedly in the 
sanctuary. 

4 Thine enemies roar in the midst of 



2. Rend. ''^Remember thy congregation, which thoti hast purchased 
of oldy which thou hast redeemed as the tribe of thine inheritance : 
[remember] Motint Zion^ wherein thou hast dwelt^^ The demonstra- 
tive pronoun zeh "this" after "Zion" is used instead of the ordinary 
j-elative a^sher " which.'' Cf. Is. xxv. 9. 

3. Rend. " Raise thy steps, [to come] to the places long desolate : 
everything in the sanctuary hath the enemy ruined.^' Raise, &c. 
The psalmist prays God to come as it were with long and hurried 
stride, to avenge the sacred place which the enemy has long [or 
perhaps " completely"] wrecked. The H. nit^tJ^D mashuSth, " desolate 
places" or "ruined places," is found again only in Ps. Ixxiii. 18. 
Rashi and others rend. " Raise thy steps for everlasting destructions," 
i.e. to effect everlasting destruction on the enemy. The reading Pmas- 
suoth from ndsd, "he raised," is countenanced by three Verss. viz. LXX. 
im virepri^avlas avroSj/, Vulg. in superbias eorum, and Syr. " against 
those who lift themselves up over them, in strength." 

The H. col hera SySv bakkSdesh may also be rendd. " all manner 
of evil hath the enemy wrought in the sanctuary." Similarly LXX. 
o(ra €7rovTjp€varaTo k.t.X. Ab. Ezra would have us carry on the P from 
Pmasshuoth of first hemist. rendg. " on account of all the evil which 
the enemy hath wrought in the sanctuary." 

4. Rend. " Thine enemies have raised their shotit in the midst of 
Thy Place of Assembly: they have stablished for [religious] tokens their 
own [religious] tokens P 

raised their shout, H. {shd-a^goo), Cf. Lam. ii. 7, "they have 
sent forth their voices in the house of Jehovah, as in a day of assem- 
bly." Place of Assembly, The sing. ^^y1D is the best supported 
reading (cf. LXX. 5yr. and MSS.). 

Tokens or symbols, SthSth does not here mean "banners," as 
in Numb. ii. 2. The ordinary meaning of Sth is "a sign"; when used 
with regard to religious matters it signifies a symbol ratifying some 
covenant of God with man. Thus the rainbow, the sabbath, and cir- 
cumcision, are each designated by the term Sth; and the same appella- 
tion would be transferred to emblems of heathen religions. It would 
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thy congregations; they set up their 
ensigns y^ signs. 

5 A man was famous according as he 
had lifted up axes upon the thick trees, 



6 But now they break down the 
carved work thereof at once with axes 
and hammers. 

7 They have cast fire into thy sanc- 



be applicable here to the statue of Zeus which Antiochus erected in 
the Temple (see Introd.), and generally to all the insignia of that hea- 
then religion which he endeavoured to obtrude on the Jews. 

5. 6. These two difficult verses we prefer to render thus: ^^ He 
[the adversary] appears as one who strikes upward with axes in a 
woody grove, Yea^ now they smite down its carved work altogether 
with hatchet and hammers^^ The majority of ancient commentators 
make an antithesis between the two verses, as our P. B. V. and A. V. 
1\M^Ti yivvdda, which we have rendd. ^' appears^* [lit. "is known"], is 
treated as if a Past, and v. 5 made to express the esteem with which 
those who reared the Temple fabric were regarded in bygone times, 
while V. 6 depicts the present desecration of that fabric. This inter- 
pretation, however, branches forth into numerous divergences of exe- 
gesis in the subordinate clauses of v. 5 ; cf. A. V. and P. B. V. and the 
Rabb. The chief objections to this interpretation lie, we believe, in 
the want of material for it in v. 5 (almost all these translations requir- 
ing us to supply much that is not expressed), and in the difficulty 
of harmonizing it to the structure of the verse. The A.V. rendering is 
the most free from such faults, and is the best of this class. The LXX. 
introduces fresh confusion by rendering (as if the text were t/IS 
ydda^oo) koL ovk eyvcixrav. It seems best on the whole to regard v'attdh^ 
^^and now^ of v, 6, notwithstanding its emphatic position, as not 
introducing an antithesis, but merely carrying on the sense of v. 5. 
The Targum supports this view, rendering " He will strike with the 
hammer like a man who raises his hand in a thicket of wood to hew 
with the axe : even so are they demolishing the carved work altogether 
with a hatchet: and with a two-edged axe are they smiting, [and] 
with hammers." 

Its carved work, H. n^niDQ pittoocheyhd. Elsewhere the desig- 
nation of carved work in a sculpture (2 Chr. ii. 13) or in a seal (Exod. 
xxxix. 40) , pittoochim here signifies probably the costly carved panels 
of the Temple. The LXX. rends, as if reading p''thdcheyhd (from 
pethach "a door") — rh^ Bvpas av-njs. Some read a verb form riMlDD 
" they have laid it open." The two hemistichs are then distinct : — 
" But now they have altogether laid it bare : with hatchet and ham- 
mers they smite it down." 
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tuary, they have defiled by casting 
d(nvn the dwelling place of thy name 
to the ground. 

8 They said in their hearts, Let us 
destroy them together : they have 



burned up all the synagogues of God 
in the land. 
9 We see not our signs : there is no 
more any prophet : neither is there 
among us any that knoweth how long. 



7. Lit. " They have defiled to the earth [scil. by bringing it to 
the earth] the dwelling-place of Thy Name^^ Cf. Lam. ii. 2. Jer. 
xix. 13. 

8. Rend. " They have said in their hearty ^ Let us crush them al- 
together^ " scil. both the people and their religion. H. Di^i nindm fut. kal 
of \\y^ "oppressed" with 3rd pLmasc. pron. afF. ; cf. van-ni-ram^ Numb, 
xxi. 20. Many of the ancient commentators take ntndm from the 
subst. pi nin "progeny." So LXX. ij crvyycVeta avTcSv, and Targ* 
b'nihoon " their sons." [The second hemistich is taken by LXX., and 
perhaps by the Targ., ^s the speech of this " progeny." Aevre KaraKCLV' 
afOfMcv (MSS. KaTa7rav(rciiiJL€v) ras iopras Kvpiov awo r^s y^s is the LXX. 
rendg., sir'phoo 2nd pi. Imp. being read for sdrphoo, 3rd pi. Past Ind.] 
Rashi takes nt-ndm, as also \\y^ {yifinSn) in Ps. Ixxii. 17, from a root 
= " bore rule," rendg. here mSsh'' lehetn, " their rulers." But if ntndm 
be taken as a subst., the second hemistich must be taken as the 
words spoken, for we cannot interpret dm^roo "they said" as if equiva- 
lent to dibbroo "they spoke," and this hemistich, with the present 
rending sdr^phoo, is irrelevant in the mouth of the enemy. We prefer 
therefore the above explanation of nt-ndm, which was first suggested 
by Kimchi, and which is adopted by most modern commentators. 

The H. 7Jt6a^d^ H is rightly rendd. by A.V. " Synagogues of God^ 
It is impossible to suppose that by this plural noun the Psalmist 
designates the Temple. He alludes doubtless to distinct places of 
worship such as we find designated by the term rlmos Trpoacvxrjs in the 
books of Maccabees (i Mace. iii. 46, 3 Mace. vii. 20). We have no 
proof that these institutions existed before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it seems most probable that they had their rise in the 
exigencies of the period that intervened between the fall of the first 
and the inauguration of the second Temple. The mention of these 
mocCd^ H is therefore an evidence in favour of the Maccabsean date 
of the Psalm (see Introd.). 

9. " signs" or ^^ symbols^^ H. SthSth, meaning here as in v. 4, dis- 
tinctive religious rites or signs. The allusion may be to the tyrant's 
prohibition of circumcision and sabbath observance (i Mace. i. 45, 46, 
60, 61), or, as the context would seem to indicate, to the cessation of 
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10 O God, how long shall the ad- 
versary reproach? shall the enemy 
blaspheme thy name for ever? 

11 Why withdrawest thou thy hand, 
even thy right hand? pluck it out of 
thy bosom. 



12 For God is my King of old, 
working salvation in the midst of the 
earth. 

13 Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength: thou brakest the heads of 
the dragons in the waters. 



gifts of inspiration. On the bearing of this verse on the question of 
the date see Introd. 

b. Rend. ^"^ and there is not one with us who knoweth until 
when — " i. e. " there is not one enabled by divine inspiration to 
say how long these afflictions shall last." For the aposiopesis cf. 
Ps. vi. 3. 

10. Rend. ^^ How long, O God, shall the oppressor blaspheme? 
shall the enemy revile Thy name for everV^ i.e. how long shall these 
apparently endless profanations continue ? 

11. Rend. " Why withdrawest Thou Thy hand, even Thy right 
hand? [O bring it] out of the midst of Thy bosom, [and] destroy [the 
enemy]." 

Such appears to be the best rendering of this tersely expressed, 
and curiously constructed verse. ** Out of the midst of Thy bosom 
destroy" is a pregnant expression equivalent to "drawing forth out of 
Thy bosom the hand that rests inactive there, do Thou destroy." 
For the conjunction of the terms "hand" and "right hand" Del. 
cfs. xliv. 3 ("but thy right hand and thy arm"); Ecclus. xxxvi. 6 A.V. 
("glorify thy hand and thy right arm"). 

callih, " bring to an end," here apparently by destruction. Some 
however prefer to render calleh as a Piel Inf. used adverbially — "bring 
it completely out of the midst of Thy bosom." So apparently LXX. 

12 — 17. The Psalmist enumerates the former mighty acts of 
God in Egypt, and the greatest of His works of creation, in proof that 
He is indeed able to rescue His people from their enemies. 

13 b, "dragons" H. tannintm. It is impossible for us to identify 
the tannin with any degree of precision. It is clearly a large water- 
animal, and is translated in the A. V. of Gen. i. 21 "whale." More 
generally it is rendd. " dragon," from LXX. dpd«ov, as here. In this 
passage, as in Is. xxvii. i, li. 9, Ez. xxix. 3, tannin is used as a symbol- 
ical designation of Egypt ; and the Targum paraphrases accordingly 
" Thou didst drown Egypt in the sea :" cf. Ez. xxix. 3, " I am against 
thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers." The nickname probably had its origin in the 
veneration of the Egyptians for their great river the Nile. 
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14 Thou hrakest the heads of le- 
viathan in pieces, and gavest him to 
be meat to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness. 



15 Thou didst cleave the fountain 
and the flood : thou driedst up mighty 
rivers. 

16 The day is thine, the night also 



14. " Leviathan," here the crocodile of the Nile. The "heads of 
Leviathan" signifies probably the army of Egypt. Cf. Targ. " Thou 
didst crush the heads of the mighty men of Pharaoh." For the more 
extended meaning of "Leviathan" see Ps. civ. 26. It is apparently 
applied, as here, to Egypt in Is. xxvii. i. 

Rend. " Thou gavest him to be meat to the beasts of the desert^"* lit. 
"/^ the people^ even to those of the desert :^^ the term DV am, "people," 
is here applied to the irrational creation, meaning simply a ^'gejius,^ as 
in Prov. xxx. 25, 26 " The ants are a people without strength,'' " The 
conies are a people not powerful." The meaning of this hemistich is 
that the corpses of the Egyptians became a prey to the wild animals 
that had their habitation in the desert region surrounding the Red 
Sea. The term D^^^ tsiyyhn is used as a designation of wild beasts 
in Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, Jer. 1. 39. On the other hand, in Ps. Ixxii. 9, 
Is. xxiii. 13, the nomad tribes of the wilderness are called tsiyyim. 
And in this latter sense it is here taken in this passage by some of the 
oldest commentators. Thus LXX. \aoii roU AWioyJAi, and Aben Ezra. 
But it seems difficult to suppose that the drowned corpses of the 
Egyptians were literally devoured by cannibal tribes ; and indeed no 
such tribes are known to have existed in this region, while maacdl 
"food" can hardly be expanded to mean merely "a prey." Still less 
can we understand the two words ra7n P tsiyyhn to be a concise desig- 
nation of the " people going out into the wilderness," i.e. the Israelites, 
as Kimchi suggests. It seems probable therefore that all that is 
meant is that the stranded corpses of the mighty men of Pharaoh 
were left to be devoured by the wild beasts. Such a fate, and indeed 
any deprivation of the ordinary funeral rites, woula be regarded by the 
Hebrews as peculiarly shameful. (Cf. Is. xiv. 20, 2 Kings ix. 10, Jer. 
passim). The construction P am P tsiyyhn is in any case difficult. 
Amis probably not the constructive but the absolute form, as in many 
other places ; and tsiyyhn is in apposition with it, so that the construc- 
tion is somewhat akin to that of P avd^cd P yaakob (Gen. xxxii. 18) 
quoted by Rosenm. 

15. Lit. ^^thou didst cleave both spring and brook: thou didst dry 
up never-failing rivers^"* 

a. This is generally regarded as a kind of ellipse, so that what 
the Psalmist means is, " thou didst cleave [the rocks so as to produce] 
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is thine : thou hast prepared the light 
and the sun. 
1 7 Thou hast set all the borders of 



the earth: thou hast made summer and 
winter. 
18 Remember this, that the enemy 



both spring and brook." In this case there is a fine antithesis be- 
tween hemistichs a and b, the former referring to the miraculous 
effusion of water from the rock at Horeb (Exod. xvii. 6) and Kadesh 
Numb. xxiv. 8), the latter to the miraculous staying of the waters of 
the Jordan Q6sh. iii. 13 — 16). The phrase ^^ cleave [H. yp^] the rockj^ 
is used with reference to the waters produced by the stroke of the rod 
of Moses at Horeb or Kadesh in Ps. Ixxviii. 15 and Is. xlviii. 21. 
But does this justify such a strong ellipse as is involved in the phrase 
^nil PVD nypl " didst cleave both spring and brook," when explained 
as above 1 

• It appears at least equally probable that the first hemistich is to be 
understood, not as an antithesis, but as a parallel to that succeeding, 
and is to be taken literally — "Thou didst cleave [or * divide'] both 
spring and stream." yps is the very word employed to express the 
division of the waters of the Red Sea in Exod. xv. 16 and 21. The 
first hemistich may refer to the staying of the waters of Jordan, in 
which case the expression, ** spring and stream," may be explained in 
accordance with Kimchi's exposition of the plural li^hdrdth " rivers " 
in the second hemistich, viz. as denoting the several streams of the 
river; or the subject of the verse may be the drying up of other 
smaller streams as well as that of the Jordan. Jewish tradition finds 
in Numb. xxi. 14 an allusion to a miraculous assistance which enabled 
the Jews to cross the Arnon and other streams {n^chdlhn, cf. nachal 
here), and the Targum understands the plural n'hdroth *' rivers" to 
include these as well as Jordan, rendg. " Thou didst diy up the ford of 
the streams of Arnon and the ford of Jabbok and Jordan, which are 
mighty [rivers]." 

16. " the light," mdor, lit. the " luminary^ Here, as frequently, 
the sing, is used to express plural objects collectively. The words 
tndSr vdshemesh signify " the collection of luminaries, and the smi^^ or 
all the luminaries, and notably the sun their chief. In illustration of 
this abrupt introduction of vdshemesh, Rosenm. cites Ps. xviii. i, 
" from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul," and 
Mark xvi. 7, " Tell his disciples and Peter." Targ. and Ab. Ezra and 
other Rabb. take mddr to mean the moon, and so among modern 
conmientators Delitzsch, but the term nowhere else occurs in this 
signification. The LXX. have <ru KaTTjpria-m ^\ioy koi (rtXijvr^ ; Vulg. 
Utjecisti auroram et solem. 
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hath reproached, O Lord, and that 
the foolish people have blasphemed 
thy name. 
19 O deliver not the soul of thy 



turtle-dove unto the multitude of the 
wicked: forget not the congregation of 
thy poor for ever. 
20 Have respect unto the covenant : 



18 to end. The prayer is resumed after this survey of the mighty 
acts of Jehovah in time past, with more of confidence and hopefulness. 
18. Rend. ^*' Remember Thou this, that the enemy has blasphemed 
Jehovah : that the foolish people have reviled Thy name. 

a, yehovah is obviously not a vocative, but the object of the verb 
cherif " blasphemed." So Targ. LXX. Vulg. The change from the 
2nd to the 3rd person, though harsh to our ears, is quite in accordance 
with the usage qf Hebrew poetry. 

b, " the foolish people." This, as Perowne points out, was a tenn 
commonly applied by the Hebrews to the Gentile nationalities. Cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 21, " I will provoke them to anger with a foohsh nation," 
and Ecclus. 1. 26, " that foolish people that dwell in Sichem," i. e. the 
Samaritans. But the use of tiphshd, " foolish," by the Targ. as the 
equivalent to the H. " uncircumcised " in Lev. xxvi. 41 ('• if then their 
uncircumcised hearts be humbled "), can hardly be cited in illustration 
of this phrase, as the figure of uncircumcision of heart here used with 
reference to Israel itself has nothing to do with literal uncircumcision, 
but simply denotes crass moral impenetrability ; cf. Is. vi. 10. 

19. This is apparently best rendd. " Give Thou not tip Thy turtle^ 
dove to that ravenous company : the company of thine afflicted ones^ 
forget not for ever^' This is the only rendering which meets the 
requirements of the Hebrew word n^n chayath, which must bear the 
same meaning in both hemistichs, and must, as a constructive, be 
taken with the subst. immediately following. These exigencies have 
been overlooked more or less by the majority of Commentators, and 
the fact that chaydh may bear the meanings (i) " life," (2) " a living 
creature," (3) " a collection of living creatures," " company," while 
nephesh (which we rend, here "appetite," as in Prov. xxiii. 2, Is. Ivi. 11, 
so that chayath nephesh =^" a hungry " or "ravenous company,") means 
prim, " soul," has licensed innumerable variations of exegesis in what 
is, we believe, by no means an intricate verse. The old Rabb. tradi- 
tion, as may be gathered from the accents and the Targ. translation, 
treats chayath as a constr. form used as an absol., a usage of which 
there are in Bible Hebr. some rare instances. Nephesh^ " soul," is then 
taken with tor'cd, "thy turtle-dove," as in A.V. P. B.V. The best 
Rabbinical writers, however, defend the isolated chayath by the sup- 
position that an obj. to which it is in construction is to be supplied. 
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for the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty. 

11 O let not the oppressed return 
ashamed : let the poor and needy 
praise thy name. 

22 Arise, O God, plead thine own 



cause : remember how the foolish man 
reproacheth thee daily. 

23 Forget not the voice of thine 
enemies: the tumult of those that 
rise up against thee increaseth con- 
tinually. 



Thus R. D. Kimchi, " Give not up to the company of (subint. " thine 
enemies ") the soul of thy turtle-dove," Aben Ezra, " Give not up to 
the beast of (subint. *' the field ") the soul, etc." LXX. iirj irapab^s tols 
Brjpiots ^^XV^ €^ofio\oyoviJi€VTjv <roi rOiV y\tv\iav r<Sv Trevriroiv crov fi^ cVt- 
\ddfi eh Te\o£, So Vulg, Here tdr^cd, " thy turtle-dove," is misread 
iSd^cdy " will confess thee." Of modern commentators, Del. " Give not 
over to the wild beast, etc. — thy poor creatures, forget not for ever." 
Perowne as Del. in ist hemistich, in 2nd " forget not the life of thine 
afflicted for ever." 

20. Rend. *^Have regard to the Covenant: for all the dark places of 
the earth are filled with the diUellings of violence,^ i. e. the violence 
of our enemies has pursued us even to the dark corners and lurking- 
places of the land. This, as Del. shews, was literally the case during 
the Syrian Persecution. The faithful were, on more than one occa- 
sion, dragged out of caves and hiding-places by the officers of An- 
tiochus and relentlessly slain. Cf. i Mace. ii. 31, 32, "When it was 
told the king's servants * * * that certain men who had broken the 
king's commandment were gone down into the secret places of the 
wilderness, they pursued after them, * * * * and made war against 
them.** 2 Mace. vi. 1 1, " Others that had run together into a cave near 
by to keep the Sabbath day secretly, being discovered to Philip, were 
aU burnt together." 

22 b. Targ. " Remember how thy people is reviled all the day by 
the foolish king," doubtless in allusion to the name Epimanes, 
" frantic," bestowed on King Antiochus by the Jews of the succeeding 
period. Cf. Athen. x. 438, Polyb. xxvr. 10. See Introd. 

23 d. Rend. " [Nor] the clamour of those who rise against Thee, 
which goes up continually^'' 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXV. 
A Ruler's Piety confirmed by Divine Mercies. 
Title. »»To the Precentor on 'Al Tasch^th*: a Psalm to Asaph; a Song. 



n 



This Psalm is apparently written by a ruler who under the conviction 
of the recent mercies of Jehovah declares his intention of quelling arrogant 
ungodliness among his subordinates and inculcating general subjection to 
the Most High. The majority of Commentators suppose that by an abrupt 
transition of person in v. i God is introduced as uttering this and the 
three following verses, the Psalmist again speaking in propria persona from 
V. 6 to the end. This theory is apparently based on the idea that v. 3 
would be egotistical or inappropriate in the mouth of a mere mortal. 
Presuming however that "the earth " referred to means here, as constantly, 
nothing more than the land of Palestine, we see no reason why a pious 
ruler who had at the time of invasion deterred his people from faithlessness 
and despair, might not say that he had warded a threatening dissolution 
of the state and "poised its pillars." And apart from the difficulty of 
the abrupt transition required in v. 3 by the exegesis alluded to above, 
we have thus at the end of the Psalm a strange recurrence in the mouth 
of the Psalmist of the determinations which have been in these four verses 
the determinations of God. It is allowed by all that the words, "All the 
horns of the wicked will I smite down, and the horns of the righteous 
shall be exalted," are spoken by the writer in his own c^iaracter. Surely 
the similar language, "I, even I will judge uprightly — I have said to the 
boastful. Boast not, and to the evil-doers, Lift not up your horn," must proceed 
from the same lips. If we are asked what was the precise occasion of 
this authoritative reformation, we may reply that the reign of Sennacherib 
adopted by Ewald, Tholuck, and Delitzsch as the date of this Psalm is 
the very reign of which it might most truly be said that the king had 
to support by his own strength the burden of the constitution, in the 
face of much impending peril. 

Hezekiah is chiefly known to us as the reformer of abuses in Israel, 
the king who purged and reopened the Temple, abolished the high places, 
and endeavoured to end by a harmonious fusion at the great Passover 
the rivalry of the dissevered kingdoms of Israel and Judah. If we conceive 
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the position of this monarch at the time of an impending danger, as for 
instance the invasion of Sennacherib, bearing in mind how disorganization 
within continually paralysed his pious attempts, and how the party of 
Shebna endeavoured to effect an alliance with Egypt in defiance of the 
Divine prohibition, we may well imagine him looking back to the period 
of danger, and expressing his recollections of its onerous requirements in 
the words, "The land was dissolved and its inhabitants, it was I who 
poised up its pillars." 

And thus the allusion to a work of reformation already begun and 
yet to be continued harmonizes with the burst of thanksgiving with which 
the Psalm opens.* With this interpretation the *' wicked," of whom mention 
is thrice made, are not Gentile adversaries only, as is ordinarily supposed. 
Included in this designation are the enemies from within, those subjects 
of the king, who disregarded Jehovah, and who during the recent northern 
invasion (see v. 6,) looked to material sources for deliverance instead 
of relying upon the promises of God. The resemblance of this Psalm 
to the Song of Hannah is noticeable: the student should compare espec. 
^^» I* 3> 7i 10 of I Sam. il 



UNTO thee, O God, do we give 
thanks, unto thee do we give 
thanks : for that thy name is near thy 



wondrous works declare. 

1 When I shall receive the congre- 
gation I will judge uprightly. 



1. Rend. " We give thanks to thee, O God; we give thanks: and 
verily Thy name is nigh; [meji] have recounted Thy wonderful works i''* 
i. e. we thank Thee, and thanks are indeed due, for Thou art verily 
accessible to our prayers, and Thy wonders on our behalf are spoken 
of throughout the world. " Thy name is nigh," c£ Is. xxx. 27, where 
this punishment of the Assyrians is alluded to in similar terms — 
^ Behold the name of the Lord cometh from far, burning with his 
anger." LXX. rends. «ai imKoKftrofifBa ro ovofid aov. Similarly Vulg. 
as if 2*11p1 was misread fc<-1'p1. 

2. Rend. " JVhen the appointed time is come I will judge in equity^'* 
Lit, " When I receive the appointed time, etc" I. e. when the nation 
is wholly quit of the invaders and restored tranquillity gives an oppor- 
tunity for political measures I will pass decrees that shall deter the 
impious. "Appointed time," H. mS-^dy which word also bears the 
meaning "assembly" or "congregation," cf. A.V., P.B.V. We prefer 
here the equally common meaning "appointed time," as giving a 
better sense. So LXX. orav Xa^w Kaipov, Del. and Hengst. some* 
what differently " for I will seize [or fix] the right moment." 

7.— !» 
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3 The earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof are dissolved : I bear up the 
pillars of it Selah. 

4 I said unto the fools, Deal not 
foolishly : and to the wicked, Lift not 
up the nom : 



5 Lift not up your horn on high: 
speak 7tot with a stiff neck. 

6 For promotion cometh neither from 
the east, "nor from the west, nor froni 
the souUi. 



3. Rend. " [ When'] the land and all its inhabitants were disorganized 
[lit. dissolved], it was I who poised up its pillars, Selah^ At the threat- 
ening moment, when men*s hearts failed them, and all social institu- 
tions were in danger of being upset, it was Hezekiah's task to restore 
the equilibrium of the state, by lowering the self-confidence of the 
godless, and persuading all to put their whole trust in Jehovah. Cf. 
vv. 4—7. 

4. a. Rend. ^^ I said to the boastful, Boast not, and to the wicked. Set 
not your horn on high^"^ The lifting up of the horn expresses meta- 
phorically self-importance in this verse ; more generally it denotes 
the acquisition of substantial dignity. The horn of the wild-beast 
regarded as an emblem of strength, or its representative, the high 
conical head-covering worn by the wealthy, suggested the figure. 

5. b. Rend. ^^ Speak not arrogancy with a stiff neck^ Lit "speak 
not arrogancy with neck." BHsavvdr dthdk is not to be rendered as 
if l^tsavvar dthdk, "with a neck of arrogance." "Parallel passages like 
xxxi. 19, xciv. 4 (vide Hebr.), and more especially the primary passage 
I Sam. ii. 3, 'talk no more exceeding proudly, let not arrogancy 
come out of your mouth' — shew that dthdk is an object-notion and 
that b^tsavvdr by itself, according to Job xv. 26, has the sense of rpa- 
XrjkLSiTfs or vTrcpav^oiii/Teff." Del. The LXX. has /i^ XoXetrc Kcera rov 
$€ov dbiKiav, probably confounding INI^f tsavvdr with "11^ tsi^r "Rock," 
this term when applied to God being in most cases freely rendered 
by the LXX. ^eoy or Kvpios. 

6. Rend. "For not from the East, nor from the West: nor yet 
from the mountainous desert [cometh assistance]" Israel must not 
trust for aid against the great "northern army" [cf. Joel ii. 20], in the 
material resources of the East or West, nor yet in the much coveted 
alliance of Egypt in the South beyond the Idumaean wilderness, the 
site of Horeb and Sinai. The words "cometh assistance" are to be 
supplied. Cf. for a similar instance of aposiopesis Ps. cxxxvii. 5, 
" Let my right hand forget" [sciL "her deftness"]. We cannot sup- 
pose that hdrtm, which means " lifting up," " exaltation," as well as 
*' mountains," here contains both senses, so that the meaning is "nor yet 
from the mountainous wilderness is exaltation." There are no parallel 
cases of such pregnant construction in Biblical Hebrew though it is 
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7 But God is the judge : he putteth 
down one, and setteth up another. 

8 For in the hand of the Lord 
there is a cup, and the wine is 
red; it is full of mixture; and he 
poureth out of the same: but the 
dregs thereof, all the wicked of the 



earth shall wring them out, and drink 
them. 

9 But I will declare for ever; I will 
sing praises to the God of Jacob. 

10 All the horns of the wicked also 
will I cut off; but the horns of the 
righteous shall be exalted. 



common enough in Rabbinic. Some have been led by a statement of 
R. D. Kimchi, " It is written mintmidbdr with a Kawmetz and there- 
fore cannot be in the constructive," to read the absolute form mim^ 
ntidbdr for the constructive mimmidbar, which is the reading of the 
majority of extant MSS.; rendering "nor yet from the wilderness 
comes exaltation." Cf. Perowne. This reading is countenanced by 
the Midrasch : the evidence of the Targ. is doubtful, as it rends. " nor 
from the South, the place of mountains." Ewald adopts it, but 
strangely renders "nor from the wilderness [nor] the mountains." On 
the other hand mimmidbar the reading of most MSS. is supported by 
the LXX., Syriac, Vulg., and Aben Ezra. 

7. a. Rend. ^^For it is God who is the Judge^'' i.e. He it is who 
shall determine the issues of the war ; according to His omnipotent 
will He exalts by the honours of victory or brings low by a dis- 
graceful defeat. 

8. Rend. "i^?r there is a cup in the hand of Jehovah^ and with 
wine itfoameth^ it is full of mixed dnnk, He hath poured from it, yea 
the dregs thereof must all the wicked of the earth sip, drink upP Cf. 
Jer. XXV. 15 — 33, "Take the wine cup of this fury at my hand, and 
cause all the nations to whom I send thee to drink it." According to' 
the interpretation we adopt [see Introd.], the allusion here is prima- 
rily to the destruction of Sennacherib's host, while there is a second- 
ary allusion to the faithless within Israel itself, against whom espe- 
cially is aimed the warning involved in the emphatic "the dregs 
thereof must all the wicked of the earth, etc." As it has fared with 
the proud Gentile who "reproached the living God," so shall it be 
with all within Israel who put not their trust in Him. In contrast to 
these latter the Psalmist expresses in conclusion (vv. 9, 10) his deter- 
mination to put his continual trust in Jehovah, and so to govern the 
commonwealth that righteousness shall be rewarded and ungodliness 
exterminated. 

9. a, " I will declare," scil. the praises of God, 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXVL 
A Thanksgiving for a recent Victory. 

Title. "To the Precentor on stringed instruments : A Psalm to Asaph : a Song. " 

LXX. E^j TO W\oj iv vfJLvois ^a\/Aoj rip ^Affd<f> <f8i} irpos top ^Aaffijpiov, 

This Psalm describes a great victory wrought for the Hebrew nation by Divine 
interposition. As in Pss. xlvi — ^xlviii, the triumph is ascribed throughout to 
the mighty power of Gk)d, nothing being said of human endeavour to repel the 
foe. In the opening of the Psalm God is said to have come like a mighty 
spoiler from his covert in the Holy City; overwhelming the enemy and para- 
lysing their energies, so that they yielded unresistingly to spoliation and death. 
The Poet's conception rises as he pursues his theme and, changing the figure in 
the latter half of the Psalm, he regards God in the full attributes of His divi- 
nity working this deliverance by one awful utterance from Heaven, which 
Earth obeys with trembling. In recognition of this Divine intervention the 
nations are bid present their offerings of gratitude to Him who is Terrible, 
who brings to nought the purposes of earthly potentates. The language of 
this Psalm befits no occasion so well as the miraculous overthrow of Senna- 
cherib, when 185,000 men of the Assyrian army were miraculously destroyed 
in one night, without the operation of the military agencies of the invaded 
nation. And to this event the Septuagint (v. Title) has apparently referred it, 
as has also Rashi among Rabbinic writers, and a large majority of modern 
commentators. 



I 



N Judah is God known ; his name 
is great in Israel. 



2 In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
and his dwelling place in Zion. 



I. The mention of Israel in the second hemistich is, as Perowne 
observes, in remarkable accordance with the theory that the Psalm 
treats of the overthrow of Sennacherib. For Israel and Judah, dis- 
severed since the time of Solomon, were, after the invasion of Esar- 
haddon and the fall of Samaria, again united, under Hezekiah, some 
twenty years before the notable second invasion of Sennacherib. We 
find Hezekiah including all the northern tribes in his summons to 
attendance at the great Passover. Proclamation was made "through- 
out all Israel from Beersheba even to Dan that they should come and 
keep the Passover," 2 Chron. xxx. 5. And though some of the north- 
em tribes appear to have manifested a bad spirit (v. 18), in discarding 
the rites of purification, this did not mar the harmony of the federa- 
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3 There brake he the arrows of the 
bow, the shield, and the sword, and 
the battle. Selah. 



4 Thou arf more glorious a»d 
excellent than the mountains of 
prey. 



tion, and "there was great joy in Jerusalem, for since the time of 
Solomon the son of David, king of Israel, there was not the like in 
Jerusalem." 

2. " Tabernacle ** or "covered place:" "dwclling-place,''^ here as 
freq. the H. equivalent ="tf /at'rJ^ God is depicted as a lion leaving 
his covert in Salem and his lair in Zion to spoil the enemy. Cf. 
Jer. XXV. 38, " He hath forsaken his covert as the lion, etc." 

" Salem'* prob.= Jerusalem. Rosenm. cfs. the similar abbrevia- 
tions Sheba for Beersheba, Shittim for Abel-Shittim. The word 
occurs in Gen. xiv. 18, where the Salem of Melchizedech is understood 
by the Rabb. to be Jerusalem and in Gen. xxxiiL 18, where a city of 
Shechem in the land of Canaan is thus named. This latter Salem is 
perhaps the site of the SaXW/m near which S. John in after times bap- 
tized (John iii. 23). Some think that as Israel and Judah are coupled 
in V. I, so here Zion in Judah is coupled with Salem in Israel, pre- 
sumed to be a place of peculiar sanctity. But this presumption is 
unwarranted and the designative sMmntdh " there " in v. 3 seems to 
shew that the names Zion and Salem indicate one locality only. So 
Targ. and Rabb. The LXX. and Vulg. erroneously Iv elpijvij, in pace^ 
confounding ^' shdlim with f sJidlom, 

3. " There," lit. " thither," i.e. thitherwards, in that direction, the 
Psalmist prob. writing at a distance from Jerusalem and the scene of 
destruction. "Arrows of the bow," lit. ^^flajning bolts of the bow.'*'* 
H. rishphi kesheth, Cf. note oureshephlxxvm. 48. "And the battle," 
i.e. and all the belongings of the battle, whether soldiery or their 
equipments. 

4. Rend. ^^ Bright art ThoUy [and] glorious from the mountains of 
spoil,'" God is now regarded as returning to Zion with spoil taken 
from the mountain camp of the enemy. The mountains are perhaps 
those surrounding the Pass of Beth-horon N.W. of Jerusalem, identi- 
fied by the Rabbins and Stanley as the scene of Sennacherib's over- 
throw. The rendg. ^^more than the mountains, etc." is grammati- 
cally unobjectionable, but introduces a comparison hardly intelligible 
if the verse be still taken as addressed to God. For God can hardly 
be compared with " mountains " understood literally, nor does analo- 
gous use warrant us in regarding it as a hyperbolical designation of 
the great leaders of the enemy, or of "powerful plundering nations,'^ 
Hengst* The verse, thus rendered, might however be addressed to- 
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5 The stouthearted are spoiled, they 
have slept their sleep : and none of the 
men of might have found their hands. 

6 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 
both the chariot and horse are cast 
into a dead sleep. 



7 Thou, even thou, art to be feared : 
and who may stand in thy sight when 
once thou art angry? 

8 Thou didst cause judgment to be 
heard from heaven; the earth feared, 
and was still, 



Mount Zion, declared to be more glorious than the mountains of the 
Assyrian encampment, just as in Ps. Ixviii. the grandeur of " many- 
peaked" Basan is said to be small in comparison with that of Zion, the 
mount where God hath "chosen to dwell" (cf. too Ps. xlii. 8). In 
this case the mention of Zion in v. 2, ushers in the comparisoa 
between mount Zion and the "mountains of spoil,'' this term then 
meaning mountains where the invader had accumulated spoil. Sen- 
nacherib's vaunt, " I am come up to the height of the mountains, to 
the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees thereof" 
(2 Kings xix. 23), might be regarded as a hyperbolical allusion to this 
mountain encampment. 

On the whole, however, we think the simpler interpretation given 
above is more in harmony with the context, and especially with the 
suppressed metaphor of v. 2. 

The phrase harW^ tdreph "mountains of spoil" has been a puzzle 
to the Versions. LXX. gives aito opi^av alcdvicav. Vulg. **montibus seter- 
nis.** Theod. diro opecup Kaprrlixtov (cf. tereph "a fruitful bough" Ezek. 
xvii. 9). The strange form llNi "bright" is read «1i:5 "terrible" by 
Theod., and Hupfeld adopts this emendation. 

5. Lit. " The stout of heart have suffered themselves to be spoiled: 
they slumbered in sleep and none of the me?i of might found their 
hands^ 

Found their hajids. The H.ydd "hand" is frequently used in the 
O.T. to denote physical strength, of which the hand is regarded as the 
emblem. Hence the use of the phrases kdtsrdh yddd " his hand was 
short," and rdphoo ydddv "his hands were feeble" (cf. 2 Sam. iv. i), to 
express powerlessness. Cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 2, note. Hence the meaning of 
the second hemistich is that none of Sennacherib's warriors found 
available strength at the time of Jehovah's awful visitation. LXX. 
take ^^^j///" might" to signify "riches," rendering ovx €vpou irdures ol 
av8p€s Tov irXovTov rais x^po't'' avroJv. Similarly Vulg. "nihil invenenint 
omnes viri divitiarum in manibus suis." 

6. b. "Are fallen." Lit. "have become senseless" or "have sunk 
into a sleep." So LXX. ivxKrra^av, Vulg. "dormitaverunt." 

8. Lit. ^^ From Heaven thou madest heard [Thy] yudgment: 
Earth feared and became stillP " Heaven" and " Earth" are set in 
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9 When God arose to judgment, to 
save all the meek of the earth. Selah. 

10 Surely the wrath of man shall 



praise thee : the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain. 
n Vow, and pay unto the Lord 



emphatic antithesis, the incursion of Sennacherib is regarded as a 
presumptuous arraying of the world's powers against those of Jehovah, 
who with one word overwhelms the rash endeavour, and stills in the 
silence of death the vaunt of the godless oppressor, 

10. Rend. ^^The fury of man shall have to confess Thee: [for] 
shall a mere remnant gird itself with fury f i.e. the only result of 
Sennacherib's enmity to God's chosen people will be that the power of 
the God who overthrows him shall be more widely acknowledged : for 
vain will it be for the small remnant of the Assyrians to continue the 
inyasion in which their mighty host has been so terribly foiled. 

In hemist. b we adopt a rendering suggested by the Rev. P. H. 
Mason as harmonizing with Hebrew usage better than any of the 
numerous other renderings of which the words are capable. Of these 
the P.S.V. and A.V. renderings, and that of Rashi, "the rest of Thine 
anger Thou shalt then (viz. after the enemy is compelled to confess 
Thee) refrain,'' lie under the objection that cKgor^ though found in the 
Mishna in the sense " restrain," or *' refrain," is not thus used in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew. The more common modern interpretation "with the 
remainder of wrath thou arrayest thyself," scil. " puttest it on as an 
ornament, turning it to Thy glory," is met by a similar difficulty, inas- 
much as cJi gdr means simply " to gird on," (generally with reference 
to military equipment,) whereas here, as there is no substantive to 
express the idea of ornamental array, it would have to bear the mean- 
ing "gird on as an ornament." The translation adopted above is, we 
believe, favoured by the emphatic position of " remnant," and by the 
common metaphorical use of cKgdr and its equivalents with abstract 
nouns in such phrases as chdgar gil^^^vcdi^dL oneself with joy" (Ps. 
Ixv. 12), chdvash ^^/zy/7 " clothed oneself with strength." 

The LXX. apparently confounded tachgor "lifin with t^chugcd l^nn 
from chdgag " kept a feast." It renders iopTacrci a-oi. Similarly Vulg. 
**festum agent tibi." 

1 1 . Rend. " Vow ye and pay ye unto yehovah your God: let all those 
round about Him bring a present unto Himy the Terrible One,'''' The 
punctuation of this verse is as in A.V. (not as in P.B.V.), as is shewn 
by the distinctive accent Olehveyored on the word e'lohecem, "your 
God." The verse is prob. addressed to the lately rescued Israelites 
not to the Gentiles. The expression "those round about Him" 
recalls the opening of the Psalm, "in Salem is His tabernacle and His 
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your God : let all that be round about 
him bring presents unto him that 
ought to be feared. 



12 He shall cut off the spirit of 
princes : he is terrible to the kings of 
the earth. 



dwelling in Zion.** All those to whom the place where He is present 
is a hallowed centre, sciL the whole Jewish nationality, are bid 
present a thank-offering therein. 

12. a, "Refrain." H.yivtsor from R. bdtsar "cut off," frequently 
used of the beleaguering of a city or fortress and occasionally of the 
pruning of a tree. Ab. Ezra rightly understands the term to be used 
here metaphorically in the latter sense. Similarly Targ. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXVII. 



Comfort in Affliction derived from a Contemplation op God*s 

Wonders in time past. 

Title. '*To the Precentor on Jeduthun; to Asaph, a Psalm." 

The affliction is obviously personal, not national. The writer is unknown, 
and the only clue to the date of his composition lies in its connection with 
the "prayer'* of Habakkuk (Hab. iii.). This composition in treating of 
the past wonders of Jehovah describes those that accompanied the Exodus 
in terms so similar to those of vv. 13 — 20 of this Psalm, that it is 
impossible to doubt that one of the two authors was acquainted with the 
work of the other. Whether the two were contemporaries, or if not which 
writing is to be regarded as the original, is still a moot question and 
one on which it seems impossible for us to arrive at a decisive opinion. 
Delitzsch indeed in his commentary on Habakkuk, after a careful sifting of 
the points of similarity, contends for the priority of the Psalm, and his 
conclusions are accepted by Hengst. The three chief arguments in favour 
of this view appear to be these, (i) The third chap, of Habakkuk is 
formed on the general model of Psalm poetry. (2) Habakkuk's is by 
far the more joyous of the two compositions. It is unlikely that any 
one should quote the Prophet's poem only to lower its tone to a more 
sober pitch, but Habakkuk may well have raised the tone of a well-known 
Psalm to suit the joyful prospect which induces his recital of past mercies. 
(3) And as Habakkuk is ''''describing a future deliverance in figures 
borrowed from a past one, it is very unlikely that the Psalmist who 
is occupied with the deliverance that is past would have described that 
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deliverance in language borrowed from the prophetic description of a 
deliverance yet to come." (Hengst) 

To this last argument we demur, as we believe that the Psalmist is 
by no means so entirely occupied with a past and Habakkuk with a 
future deliverance as is here maintained. Both apparently detail past 
mercies simply as giving groimd of assurance for the future; the inference 
"Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, etc," being very briefly deduced in 
Habakkuk (iii. 17 — 19) and being, though unexpressed, no less present in 
the mind of the Psalmist. 

On the other hand Hupfeld urges that the expressions in Hab. iii. 
10, II have been expanded in Ps. IxxviL 16, 17, and that some of 
these are more strictly appropriate in the composition of the Prophet 
than in that of the Psalmist. This we believe is by no means so 
obviously the case as to afford safe ground for Hupfeld *s inference that 
Habakkuk's is the original composition, and the other arguments urged 
in favour of this view by Hupfeld and Hitzig are even more insecure. 
On the whole we are inclined to think that the balance of proba- 
bility is slightly in favour of the priority of the Psalm, but that our 
materials are too scanty to allow us to draw any definite conclusion on 
the subject. 

The scheme of the Psalm as measured by hemistiches is apparently 
7. 12. 12. 12. 2. (Del.). The first three divisions are denoted by Selahs 
(vv. 3, 9, 15). After another twelve lines a fourth division is probably 
to be made, the two last lines (v. 20) forming a distinct but abrupt 
conclusion. 



I CRIED unto God with my voice, 
even unto God with my voice; 
and he gave ear unto me. 
"4 . In ihe day of my trouble I isougfat 



the Lord : my sore ran in the night, 
and ceased not: my soul refused to 
be comforted. 



1. Rend. ^^ My voice is raised to God a>ui I cry aloud: even to 
God^ and O do Thou hearken unto me,^^ 

2. b. Rend. "/« the night my strength ebbed away incessantly; 
my soul refused to be comforted^ 

Lit. " My hand was poured out in the night and would not cease, 
etc." 

ydd^ " hand," here used to express the physical strength of which 
the hand is the emblem. Aben Ezra. Cf. for this use, Ixxvi. 5> 
Ixxviii. 42, xlix. 15, Ixxxix. 48 ; Job v. 20, etc. 

Rashi, Kimchi, A.V., etc. understand this word to mean here any 
blow inflicted by a hand, i.e. my "wound" or "sore." Symm., folr 
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3 I remembered God, and was trou- 
bled : I complained, and my spirit was 
overwhelmed. Selah. 

4 Thou boldest mine eyes waking : 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 

5 I have considered the days of old, 
the years of ancient times. 



6 I call to remembrance my song in 
the night : I commune with mine own 
heart: an4 my spirit made diligent 
search. 

7 Will the Lord cast off for* ever? 
and will he be favourable no more ? 



lowed by most moderns, i) x^'^9 M^v tKTcraixevrjy " my hand was stretched 
out," scil. in prayer. Odj, Ndgar always in this voice (and we believe 
in its other common voice, the Hiphil) involves the idea of ^^pouri7tg 
outj^ a metaphor inapplicable to the extension of the hands in prayer. 
LXX. and Syr, both misread the 2nd root-letter of niggrdh, the one 
giving Tois x^po"' /*ov wktos ivavrlov avrov, as if rD^^ niggrdk were ni3 
negdoy " before him," the other " his hand in the night chastened me," 
as if it were a part of the Syr. verb 1^3 nagM, " flagellavit." 

3. Prob. " When I remember God I am troubled: when I muse 
my spirit languishes. Selah,^ I. e. when I remember how near God 
once was, the present seems more bitter and the thought brings in- 
crease of sadness. Or, as the same verb denotes musings, and utter- 
ances which are the results of musings, " I will remember God when I 
am troubled: I will utter complaints [to Him] when my spirit lan- 
guishes. Selah:" nearly as P. B.y. 

4. Rend. " Thou hast held my eyelids [so that I cannot sleep, and] 
I am stricken so that I cannot speak J* His affliction forbids him to 
close his eyelids in sleep or to open his mouth in coherent speech. 

Eyelids, Lit. " watchers of my eyes." The phrase is thus ex- 
plained by Targ., Ab. Ez., Aq., Theod. Others interpr. ashmurSthj 
** watches." — "Thou hast held [in the] watches mine eyes, etc." — 
LXX. (Vat.) has TrpoKarikapovTo ^vXaicas Travrts ol ixOpol }iov \ but in 
cod. Complut. and Aid. ol 6<f>6akiJLol fiov, and so Vulg. anticipaverunt 
vigilias oculi mei^ from Ps. cxix. 148. 

6. Rend. " / will give my mind to my song, in the night; I will 
muse with my heart, while my spirit makes search!* Le. in this 
sleepless night he resolves to compose the present poem, the purport 
of which is an investigation into the cause of these afflictions. Simi- 
larly LXX. Hengst. Others, "I will remember my song" of past 
times, scil. that in which I used to praise God for days of pros- 
perity. 

7 — 9. His spirit thus making search, there first came to his mind 
gloomy despondent reflections. The selah at the close of v. 9 denotes 
the cessation of these, and prepares the way for the transition to the 
better thoughts that foUow< • . • • ^ 
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: 8 Is his mercy clean gone for ever ? 
doth his promise fail for evermore ? 
•.9 Hath God forgotten to be graci- 
ous? hath lie in anger shut up his 



tender mercies ? Selah. 

10 And I said, This is my infirmity: 
but I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the most High. 



10. Rend. " But I said, This is my consolation, — the [past] j^^^rj of 
the mighty power of the most HighP [Lit. the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.] I. e. but in my trouble my relief and mental 
resting-place is the consideration of the mighty works which God has 
done in years past, viz. those which he proceeds to recount. Cf, 
Hab. iii. 2. 

This verse is one of great obscurity on account of the ambiguity of 
the word challdthi, which we render " my consolation," and the un- 
certainty whether sKndth means "years of" or "changing of." These 
difficulties have given rise to a great variation of exegesis. We 
enumerate the most noted renderings, leaving it to the Hebrew 
student to trace out their grammatical explanation. 

1. The Targ. gives two renderings, (a) "My sickness is, the 
strength of the right hand of the Most High is changed;" {b) "This 
is my supplication, that the years of the end should come from the 
Most High." 

2. Mendelssohn combines these, and renders, "It is my part to 
pray, to change is in the power of the Most High." « 

3. LXX. vvv i^p^afiTjv, avTTf 1; dWoi<o<ris r^s deltas rod vylricrroVf 
which is distinguished by the peculiar rendering of chal/Stht, 

4. J, H. Mich. "My 'infirmity is [i.e. consists in] a changing of 
the right hand of the Most High." 

5. DeL "My [decree of] affliction is — the years of the Right 
Hand of the Most High," i.e. my affliction continues during the years 
which the Almighty Hand of God has decreed. 

We are led to the rendering adopted above, by a consideration of 
the context Before this verse the Psalmist is almost in despair : in 
the verses succeeding he calls to mind the former mighty works of 
God : the natural transition seems to be, " Why think only of the 
present ? surely I may draw comfort from the contemplation of God's 
mighty works of old." We take challdthi to be a subst. or infin. used 
as a subst. from R. chdlal=Ar, challa, solvit (cf. the form ^mOT zam- 
mSthi, Ps. xvii. 3, from DDT zdmam), and understand it to mean " my 
loosing " or " the loosing of my burden," so " my resting-place on my 
journey " (the Ar. challatun). The sense of " loosing " or " opening " 
may be traced throughout all the voices of the H. chdlaL Its 
metaphorical use is justified by the common application of tsdrdh^ 
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11 I will remember the works* of 
the Lord: surely I will remember 
thy wonders of old. 

12 I will meditate also of all thy 
work, and talk of thy doings. 

13 Thy way, O God, is in the sanc- 
tuary : who is so great a God as our 
God? 

14 Thou art the God that doest won- 
ders : thou hast declared thy strength 
among the people. 

15 Thou hast with thine arm re- 
deemed thy people, the sons of Jacob 
and Joseph. Selah. 

16 The waters saw thee, O God, the 



waters saw thee; they were afraid: 
the depths also were troubled. 

17 The clouds poured out water: 
the skies sent out a sound : thine ar- 
rows also went abroad. 

18 The voice of thy thunder was in 
the heaven: the lightnings lightened 
the world: the earth trembled and 
shook. 

19 Thy way is in the sea, and thy 
path in the great waters, and thy foot« 
steps are not known. 

10 Thou leddest thy people like a 
flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 



rowness" to ^^ straits;^^ harchiv^ "making broad" to a relief from 
straits, and the frequent use of the same figure in other terms. 

12. "And talk, etc." Or, " and on thy doings will I muse ^^ the 
verb stach denoting, as we observed in v. 3, either "musing" or 
" utterance of musings." 

13. "Is in the sanctuary." P.B.V. rightly "w holyi^ lit "is in 
holiness." 

14. Better, " Thou, O God, doest wonders." 

15. Why "and of Joseph^^t Because, though Jacob was their 
father who gave them life and perpetuated his name among them, 
Joseph in Egypt was their father in preserving their lives from famine. 
The Selah marks the transition to the circumstances of the departure 
from Egypt, or rather to the details of the chief circumstance, the 
passage of the Red Sea. On the following verses, the Hebrew stu- 
dent should cf. Hab. iii. 10, 11, 15. 

17. Lit. " The clouds were poured out in water J* " Thine arrows," 
i.e. lightning flashes. 

18. "Was in the heaven." Rend. " Was with a whirlwind^ 
Hitzig, or ^^was with a rolling noise^^ Ab. Ezra, 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXVIIL 

A Warning grounded on the past National History. 

Title. " A Mascll to Asaph." 

The general purport of this Psalm is obvious to every reader. It is in fact 
fully declared by the Psalmist in the first eight verses of his poem. The 
past mercies of God, and transgressions of Israel, from the time of the Exodus 
to that of David's accession, are detailed ** in a parable," i. e. in such a form 
as may suggest a parallel between the past and the present, and lead the 
people to beware of a form of transgression, ancient but not extinct. 

It has been noticed that in his recital of past delinquencies and punish- 
ments, the writer gives peculiar prominence to those in which " Ephraim," 
either as a tribe or as the representative of the whole northern people, is 
said to be specially implicated. Early in the Psalm he refers to a disgraceful 
defeat which the "sons of Ephraim" sustained on the field of battle, 
and as the conclusion of the historical sketch is neared, a marked emphasis 
is given to the removal of the sanctuary from Shiloh in Ephraim to 
Mount Zion. This feature has given rise to a variety of suggestions, of 
which the most plausible appears to be, that the Psalm was written after 
the defection of the ten tribes, and that to them, here as frequently in the 
poetical writings designated by the term Ephraim, its reproofs are particularly 
addressed. The secession of the northern tribes was, it must be remembered, 
T^[arded as an act of disobedience towards God. We may well imagine some 
pious writer, who strongly regretted the disintegration of the people, en- 
deavouring to illustrate the folly of the schism by the warning light of a past 
eventful history. Adopting this view, we refer the mention of the weak-hearted 
sons of Ephraim in v. 9 to a noted defeat of the northern tribes, which was 
r^;arded as a punishment for their secession (vide notes), and are inclined to 
think that this event is to be regarded as the'great starting-point of the poem. 
The Psalmist would fain have his people view it from the analogy of past 
historical disasters, and he recounts these at length, laying a marked stress on 
all that is attributable to the sins of the northern tribes. That the recent schism 
of these tribes is not more particularly dwelt upon, is exactly in accordance 
with the designation of the Psalm as a "parable," and "dark saying" (v. 2), 
it being customary in such forms of composition that the antitype should 
suggest itself spontaneously to the reader without explanation on the part of the 
vriter. The ancient defections and rebellions of Israel are thus treated as if 
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prefiguring or symbolizing events still fresh in the minds of men, and naturally- 
brought to mind by the suggestive utterance of the Psalmist. With this view 
we may reasonably suppose that the writer lived at the time in which the 
defection and the civil war were yet recent events, about the time of Asa king 
of Judah. The probability is that he was himself a native of the northern 
kingdom to which his teaching is addressed. 

His Psalm is remarkable for terse but realistic portraiture, and an easy 
regularity of construction which renders it one of the most appropriate for 
liturgical purposes. Notwithstanding that the author's view of the national 
history is one by no means flattering to his compatriots, the poem is not of a 
softibre character, the mention of miracles and mercies on behalf of the thank- 
less people introducing ever and anon a note of triumph, and imparting to 
the whole an undertone of hopefulness. 



GIVE ear, O my people, to my 
law: incline your ears to the 
words of my mouth. 

2 I will open my mouth in a parable : 
I will titter dark sayings of old : 

3 Which we have heard and known, 
and our fathers have told us. 

4 We will not hide them from their 
children, shewing to the generation to 
come the praises of the Lord, and 
liis strength, and his wonderful works 



that he hath done. 

5 For he established a testimony in 
Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 
which he commanded our fathers, that 
they should make them known to 
their children: 

6 That the generation to come 
might know thenty even the children 
which should be bom ; who should 
arise and declare them to their chil* 
dren : 



2. Lit. ^*' I will open my mouth in a parable: I will declare dark 
sayings of old time,^ i. e, events of old time treated as presenting a 
hidden or enigmatic relation to those of the present (vide Introd.). 
This verse is quoted in M'att.xiii.35 21s illustrative of our Lord's system 
of teaching and receiving a new significance from it ; and therefore 
capable of being regarded as quasi-prophetic. Its form in St Matt, is 
"I will open my mouth in parables: I will utter things which have 
been kept secret from the foundation of the world." 

3, 4. "Rend. (3) The things which we have heard, and known, and 
our fathers have declared unto us, (4) Let us not hide from their chil" 
dren, declaring \^=hnt declare] to the succeeding generation the praises 
of Jehovah, afid His strength, and His wonderful works which he has 
wrought^^ 

6. Rend. "/« order that the succeeding generation should know ity 
even the children born afterwards; that they should rise up, and tdl it 
'^igain to their children*^ 
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7 That they might set their hope in 
God, and not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments : 

8 And might not be as their fathers, 
a stubborn and rebellious generation ; 
a generation tfuit set not their heart 



aright, and whose spirit was not sted- 
fast with God. 

9 The children of Ephraim, being 
armed, and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle. 



9. Rend. ^^The children of Ephraim being armed as archers turned 
back in the day of battled This and the verse following must be taken 
in close connection. The Psalmist refers his readers to some well- 
known occasion when Ephraim suffered an ignominious defeat in 
consequence of their apostasy from God. What was this occasion ? 
The Targ. and Rabb. refer to a Hebrew legend which records how 
during the Egyptian captivity, the tribe of Ephraim in the pride of 
their heart endeavoured to forestal the appointed time of the Exodus, 
and went out armed, only to be massacred by the men of Gath. The 
legend is perhaps a Rabbinic invention devised by way of interpreta- 
tion of the obscure passage i Chron. vii. 21, 22. Even if authentic, 
we have no reason to believe that a reference to it would be appro- 
priate here. It seems far more probable that by the term " Ephraim," 
as so frequently in the prophetical books (cf. espec. Hosea), the 
whole northern kingdom is included, and that in this and the succeed- 
ing verse the psalmist alludes to a defeat of a peculiarly disgraceful 
character which was regarded as a punishment of the ten tribes for 
their secession from the divinely appointed Davidic dynasty. Pre- 
cisely of this nature is the defeat of the 800,000 men of Jeroboam by 
the 400,000 of Abijah in 2 Chron. xiii. In this encounter Abijah obvi- 
ously regarded himself as the instrument of God's vengeance upon 
the seceding tribes. Before the battle begins he reproaches Jeroboam 
for having broken the "covenant" made by Jehovah with David, and 
set up strange rites (cf. our y. 10), concluding thus, " O children of 
Israel, fight not against the Lord God of your fathers, for ye shall not 
prosper." The result of the battle was that the numerically superior 
forces of Israel were routed and ** God delivered them into the hand" 
of Judah. 

In our V. 10 then, the "covenant" and ''"law" are those which 
bound the nation to obedience to the line of David. This compara- 
tively recent apostasy and its punishment on the battle-field furnishes 
the Psalmist with a starting-point for the lesson of past history with 
which the remainder of the poem is taken up ; accordingly he proceeds 
to recount God's dealings with the Israelites of tjie Exodus and of the 
regime of Judges, shewing how, by reason of faithless apostasy, the 
Divine mercies were continually interspersed with Divine punishments. 

J. L. P. . "Jfc 
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10 They kept not the covenant of 
God, and refused to walk in his law ; 

11 And forgat his works, and his 
wonders thkt he had shewed them. 

12 Marvellous things did he in the 
sight of their fathers, ir> the land of 
Egypt, /;/ the field of Zoan. 

13 He divided the sea, and caused 
them to pass through ; and he made 
the waters to stand as an heap. 

14 In the daytime also he led them 



with a cloud, and all the night with 
a light of fire. 

15 He clave the rocks in the wilder- 
ness, and gave them drink as out of 
the great depths. 

16 He brought streams also out of 
the rock, and caused waters to run 
down like rivers. 

17 And they sinned yet more against 
him by provoking the most High in 
the wilderness. 



12. ''Field of Zoan;" the plain land surrounding the city Zoan, 
supposed by some to have formed a distinct principality. Zoan or 
**Tanis" (cf. LXX.) was situated on one of the eastern arms of the 
Nile, and appears to have been built on the site of the ancient city 
Avaris by Salatis the first Egyptian king of the "shepherd" dynasty. 
Apepee, one of the same dynasty, built in Zoan a temple, to Set the 
Egyptian Baal, and 200 years after the expulsion of the '^ shepherds" 
Rameses II., identified by Rabbinic tradition with the Pharaoh of 
the bondage, with the view of propitiating the turbulent Semitic popu- 
lation of Lower Egypt, embraced this ancient form of worship, and 
dedicated to the deity a colossal figure of himself to be set up at the 
entrance of the temple. " The colossal sitting figure in the pillared 
court of the Royal Museum in Berlin is the figure which Rameses 
liimsclf dedicated in Tanis," and " is a contemporary of Moses who 
certainly once looked upon this monimient when as Ps. Ixxviii. says he 
•wrought wonders in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan." Del 

15. b. Lit. ^^ and gave them drink in abundance as ^[from] the 
depths?'' H. vayashk cith^hdmdth rabbdh. The rendg. "and gave 
them drink as out of the great depth" or "depths" (P.B.V., A.V.) is 
objectionable as requiring the singular adj. rabbdh to be taken with 
the plur. subst. tUhdmdth, AL make rabbdh mean the "great" 
multitude, rendg. "he gave drink to the great multitude as from 
depths," cf. Rosenm. We prefer to regard rabbdh as an adj. used 
adverbially, as in the pass. Id emdt rabbdh^ " I shall not be greatly 
moved," Ixii. 2. 

17. " sinned yet more?'* The miraculous effusion of waters w. 15, 
16 had, it will be remembered, been preceded by a rebellion, and the 
locality received the names Massah and Meribah, "because of the 
chiding of the children of Israel and because they tempted the 
Lord." Both events really occurred after the supply of manna was 
sent, cf. Exod. xvii. 
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1 8 And they tempted God in their 
heart by asking meat for their lust. 

19 Yea, they spake against God; 
they said, Can God furnish a table in 
the wilderness ? 

10 Behold, he smote the rock, that 
the waters gushed out, and the streams 
overflowed; can he give bread also? 
can he provide flesh for his people ? 

21 Therefore the Lord heard this^ 
and was wroth : so a fire was kindled 
against Jacob, and anger also came 



up against Israel; 

22 Because they believed not in God, 
and trusted not in his salvation : 

23 Though he had commanded the 
clouds from above, and opened the 
doors of heaven, 

24 And had rained down manna upon 
them to eat, and had given them of 
the com of heaven. 

^5 Man did eat angels' food : he sent 
them meat to the full. 



18. "meat" i.e. ^^foodP* The outbreak here alluded to occurred 
in the wilderness of Sin. Cf. Exod. xvi. 

20. The Psalmist ironically attributes to the murmurers a belief 
that God could supply their thirst but not their hunger. 

21. a. In this verse the Psalmist has in mind the miraculous fire 
that broke out at Taberah when the people wearied of the manna and 
complained, and "the Lord heard it and his anger was kindled and 
the fire of the Lord burnt {vat-tivary whence the name Taberah) among 
them, etc." Cf. Numb. xi. 

The effects of this rebellion are here introduced as if belonging to 
the earlier rebellion /r^^^^/;j!^ the giving of the manna. Strict chrono- 
logical arrangement is not part of the poet's scheme, and their simi- 
larity of character leads him to a combination of the two events. The 
A.V. wrongly refers this verse to the episode at Taberah only^ and 
inasmuch as the gift of manna was anterior to this, introduces the 
pluperfect for the perfect in the account of that great act of benefi- 
cence in w. 23, 24. 

23. Rend. ^^ And he commanded^ etc." 

24. Omit " had." " Food from heaven," lit. ^' com of heavenP 
The manna is thus termed because it descended in a grain-like form 
and supplied the place of bread. Cf. Exod. xvi. 4, " Behold, I will 
rain bread from heaven for you." [The scriptural manna is termed by 
the Arabs mann es-semd "heaven's manna" and the name has passed 
from that to the vegetable manna, the gum of the Tamarisc mannifera. 
Del] 

25. Lit. ^^ Bread of angels did man eat; He sent them sustenance 
to the fulV^ Bread of angels. The metaphor occurs in Wisd. xvi. 
20 — "Thou feddest thine own people with angels' food and didst send 
them from heaven bread prepared without their labour." Abbtrim^ 
"mighty ones" or "principal ones," here doubtless refers to angels 
not to men. Similarly in Ps. ciii. 20 the angels are addressed as gibbdri 
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26 He caused an east wind to blow 
in the heaven : and by his power he 
brought in the south wind. 

•27 He rained flesh also upon them 
as dust, and feathered fowls like as 
the sand of the sea: 



28 And he let it fall in the midst of 
their camp, round about their habita- 
tions. 

29 So they did eat, and were well 
filled : for he gave them their own 
desire ; 



cdach^ "ye that excel in strength." To render lechetn abbirtm "bread 
such as mighty men eat," or "bread of nobles," Rosenm., is, when 
we consider in what terms the poet has already spoken of the manna 
(vv. 23, 24), to introduce an anticlimax, and the rendering of tsh as 
(not "man" generically but) "each man" of the Israelites, necessitated 
by this interpretation, would require dc^loo instead of the deal of our 
text. The LXX. rightly aprov ayyiKoiv. Targ. " food that came down 
from the abode of angels." And similarly Ab. Ezra and Rashi. 

26. Lit. " He made an east wind traverse the heaven and by His 
power He brought along the south wind,^^ The same two verbs are 
employed in v. 52, in the description of God's guidance of His people 
in the desert. Perhaps, as Perowne suggests, the winds may be "con- 
ceived of as God's flock which he leads forth and directs at his plea- 
sure." But more probably the coincidence of diction is accidental, 
the first of the verbs (VD^) being employed because it occurs in the ori- 
ginal account of this Divine intervention (cf. Numb. xi. 31). It will be 
remembered that a supply of quails was twice sent to the pilgrim 
Israelites, the first occasion being contemporary with that of the first 
appearance of the manna (Exod. xvi. 13), the second being some years 
later at Kivroth hataavah. It is the latter to which the Psalmist is 
referring, as appears from the language in which that event is de- 
scribed in Numbers xi. The account of the second appearance of 
quails opens there with the words, "And there went forth (VDi) a wind 
from the Lord and brought quails." 

This wind may either have been " a south-easterly wind from the 
^lanitic gulf," (Del.) or, as Perowne suggests, the flight of quails then 
on <heir spring journey northwards may have been first carried along 
in this direction by a south wind, and then by an east wind blown 
directly into the camp of the Israelites. 

29. Rend. " So they did eat and were well sated: and their lust He 
supplied pit. brought to them their lust]. 30. They were not estranged 
from their lust: iheir food was still in their mouth; 31. When the 
anger^ &c. 

The form of expression is here borrowed from that of the original, 
Numb, xi., which is in the Psalmist's mind throughout, " While the 
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30 They were not estranged from 
their lust. But while their meat was 
yet in their mouths, 

31 The wrath of God came upon 
them, and slew the fattest of them, 
and smote down the chosen men of 
Israel. 

32 For all this they sinned still, and 
believed not for his wondrous works. 

33 Therefore their days did he con- 
sume in vanity, and their years in 
trouble. 

34 When he slew them, then they 
sought him: and they returned and 
inquired early after God. 



35 And they remembered that God 
was their rock, and the high God their 
redeemer. 

36 Nevertheless they did flatter him 
with their mouth, and they lied unto 
him with their tongues. 

37 For their heart was not right with 
him, neither were they stedfast in his 
covenant. 

38 But he, being full of compassion, 
forgave thtir iniquity, and destroyed 
them not: yea, many a time turned 
he his anger away, and did not stir 
up all his wrath. 



flesh was yet between their teeth, before it was chewed, the wrath of 
the Lord was kindled, etc." Numb. xi. 33. 

This similarity of language forbids the rendering, "they were not 
estranged from their lust while the food was in their mouth.!* Fur- 
ther coincidences are noticeable in the use of taavdh, " lust," twice 
over, the scene of Israel's sin being named Kivroth haf-taavdhy 
" graves of lust," Numb. xi. 34, and in that of zdroo, " were estranged," 
the Israelites being warned that they would eat the meat until it 
became ''loathsome (Tzdrd^ "for loathing" or "for estrangement") 
unto them." 

Rend. ^^ And slew among their healthy men, and struck down the 
picked men of Israeli The word mishmannihem^ lit. = " their fat ones," 
i.e. their most vigorous and healthy warriors. The "anger of God" 
took the form of a "very great plague," Numb. xi. 33, the direct result, 
perhaps, of the people's gluttony, and the most vigorous were not 
exempt from its attack. 

33. Rend. ^^ Therefore He made their days vanish in a breathy and 
their years in sudden hasted Hevel, " breath," means here not so much 
purposelessness or vanity (jiaraioTrjs, LXX.) as precipitancy, and is 
therefore a strict parallel to behdldh, " sudden haste." The allusion 
is to the mortality among the Israelites, whereby all from twenty years 
old and upwards who had murmured at Kadesh, i.e. 600,500 men 
died within the next thirty-eight years. Moses has perhaps this same 
punishment in mind when he makes the complaint, " by thy anger all 
our days have waned away, etc." Ps. xc. 9. The rendering given 
above does not require us to read cah-hevel^ " as a breath," for the 
bah'hevel of the text, as some have suggested, Cf. Ps. cii. 3, " my 
days are transient as smoke," lit. "are passed away Ia smoke," 
^dshdn^ 
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39 For he remembered that they were 
but flesh ; a wind that passeth away, 
and Cometh not again. 

40 How oft did they provoke him 
in the wilderness, and grieve him in 
the desert ! 

41 Yea, they turned back and tempt- 
ed God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel. 

42 They remembered not his hand, 
nor the day when he delivered them 
from the enemy. 

43 How he had wrought his signs 
in Egypt, and his wonders in the field 



of Zoan : 

44 And had turned their rivers into 
blood ; and their floods, that they 
could not drink. 

45 He sent divers sorts of flies 
among them, which devoured them; 
and frogs, which destroyed them. 

46 He gave also their increase unto 
the caterpiller, and their labour unta 
the locust. 

47 He destroyed their vines with 
hail, and their sycomore trees with 
frost. 



41 . Rend. " Repeatedly they tempted God and vexed the Holy One 
of Israel,^ " Vexedp H. hithzwo, connected with Syr. th^vS, pcenituit : 
hence perh. lit. = " they caused [Him] to repent," i.e. of His past 
mercies. LXX. Trapa^waVf Vulg. " exacerbarunt." " Repeatedly, etc." 
lit. " and they returned and, etc.," according to the common Hebr, 
idiom. 

42. " Hand "= the emblem of power as freq. Cf. here Ps. cxxxvi. 
II, 12 "He brought out Israel from among them — with a mighty 
hand," and Exod. vii. 5, xiii. 9. 

44. Rend. ^^ And He turned their rivers into blood: so that of 
their streams they could not drinkP 

45. Rend. "//> sent them the gad-fly which devoured them^ and 
the frog which worked them ruinP Gad-fly, drdv^ which the A.V. 
rends, in Exod. viii. " swarm of flies." The P.B.V. strangely confounds 
this the fourth with the third plague, that of lice {cinnim), which is 
omitted altogether here. Arov^ from drav or gdrav, "scratched" or 
"tore," perhaps connected with Kopafios and scarabaeus, represents 
some kind of destructive fly or beetle, poss. as LXX. Kwofivia, " dog-fly.'* 
The frogs wrought ruin by defiling everything in the Egyptian houses 
while living, and contaminating the air also when dead. Cf. for this 
sense of hishchith, Prov. xi. 9. 

46. Rend. " He gave their produce unto the cricket^ and tJieir 
labour unto the locustJ* Chdsily which we have rendered " cricket," 
is one of the many subordinate designations of the arbeh, " lo- 
cust." It is impossible at the present day to identify these species 
with even approximate accuracy. 

47. " Sycomore-trees." The Hebrew subst. shikmah denotes 
not the sycomore, nor yet the " mulberry " P.B.V., but the Egyptian 
fig, which, as bearing a resemblance in size and foliage to the muln 
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48 He gave up their cattle also to 
the hail, and their flocks to hot thun- 
derbolts. 

49 He cast upon them the fierceness 



of his anger, wrath, and indignation, 
and trouble, by sending evil angels 
among them. 



berry, was termed in Hellenistic Greek avKOfiopos, avKOfiopeay or (tvko- 
fjtopaloj i.e. "fig-mulberry.'* This wa& the tree into which Zacchaeus 
climbed in order to catch sight of our Lord, Luke xix. 4. It was par- 
ticularly valued both in Palestine and Egypt, as it bore fruit several 
times in the year, and furnished a most desirable material for carpen- 
ter's work. " The Egyptian mummy coffins, which are made of it, are 
still perfectly sound after an entombment of thousands of years." The 
LXX. always renders shikmah avKafiivosyLe, "mulberry." Aqu. and 
Symm. rightly avKofiopo^, 

" Frost" So LXX. Trdxvjj, Vulg. pruina. More prob. the H. cKndmdl 
which occurs only here, means, as Aben Ezra and Kimchi suggest, 
^^haiV^ or ^^ hail-stones ^^ and is therefore strictly synonymous with the 
common term bdrddy "hail," in the ist hemistich. 

48. Rend. ^^ And He gave over their cattle to the hail, and their 
flocks to the lightning-flames P Lightiiing-flames^ H. r'shdphim. The 

sing, resheph appears to be derived from a root rdshaf, ^'incendit^* 
Resheph is used to denote (i) " a flaming bolt," cf. Ps. Ixxvi. 4, Song of 
Sol. viii. 6, (2) "a burning fever" or "pestilence," cf. Deut. xxxii. 24, 
Hab, iii. 4. Here the first rendering i-s appropriate, as we read in 
Exod. ix. 23, 24 that "there was fire mingled with the hail," and 
r*shdphim is thus understood by Targ. and LXX. (r<5 izvp'C), 

In two MSS. the first hemistich has im deber^ "plague," for 
*n3 bdrdd, " hail," and Symm. countenances this reading by his ren- 
dering Xoip.^, With this reading r'shdphim would be taken in signif. 2. 
Deber occurs in similar conjunction with resheph ( = pestilence) in 
Hab. iii. 4, and the Hebrew designation of the "murrain" of the 
cattle to which the verse would then refer is dcber, cf. Exod. ix. 3. 
The evidence is, however, too slight for us to adopt this reading. 
And it may be further noticed that the plural oi resheph is not found in 
the signification "pestilence." We prefer, therefore, to retain the 
ordinary reading, and we understand the verse to allude, as v. 47, ta 
the seventh plague, that of " thunder and hail and fire which ran 
along upon the ground." 

49. b. For " by sending, etc." rend. " [Even] a sending forth of 
messengers^ of ill [lit. " ills"]." Mishlachath, " sending forth of," accu- 
sative and cognate noun to fshalach^ " sent" or " cast forth," in the 
first hemistich. . , 
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50 He made a way to his anger ; he 
spared not their soul from death, but 
gave their life over to the pestilence ; 

51 And smote all the firstborn in 
Egypt ; the chief of their strength in 
the tabernacles of Ham : 

52 But made his own people to go 
forth like sheep, and guided them in 
the wilderness like a flock. 

53 And he led them on safely, so 
that they feared not : but the sea over- 
whelmed their enemies. 



54 And he brought them to the 
border of his sanctuary, even to this 
mountain, which his right hand had 
purchased. 

55 He cast out the heathen also 
before them, and divided them an 
inheritance by line, and made the 
tribes of Israel to dwell in their 
tents. 

56 Yet they tempted and provoked 
the most high God, and kept not his 
testimonies : 



50. Rend. " He made a straight path for his anger, he kept not 
hack their soul from death, etc." 

51. b. Rend, as Del. ^^ the firstlings of manly strength in the land 
of Ham.^* The poetical term rishtth Sn recurs as a designation of 
the firstborn in Gen. xlix. 3, Deut xxi. 17. The land of Ham, so 
called because peopled by the Mitsrtm, the sons of Ham (cf. Gen. 
X. 6). 

54. Rend. ^ And He brought them to His holy border, to yon 
mountain which His right hand had acquired J^ i.e. he brought them 
into the sacred land, and to Mount Zion, afterwards consecrated as the 
site of the Temple, and therefore peculiarly the possession of God> 
** acquired" for Himself. Cf. the phrase "people of possession" (H- 
nm seguldK) applied to Israel as the "holy nation," Ex. xix. 5, 6; 
Deut. vii. 6. Zion is termed later on in the Psalm the mountain 
" which He loved." So Targ. and Aben Ezra. Ewald strangely inter- 
prets " Shiloh," and Del, understands the terms in hemist. b, as also the 
similar ones^ " My holy mountain," Is. xi. 9, Ivii. 13, " the mountain of 
Thy inheritance," Ex. xv. 16, to refer not to any one mountain but to the 
whole of the Holy Land with its mountains and valleys. Cf. Del., Kaye. 

55. Rend. ^^ And He drove out nations before them, and caused them 
to fall as an inheritance by line ^^ i.e. allotted them to Israel as an 
inheritance measured out and partitioned. 

56. The Psalmist recurs to the main subject of his poem, Israel's 
ingratitude to God their benefactor. In this and the eight following 
verses the defection in the time of the Judges and the consequent 
calamities are treated of. And this subject has a special lesson for 
the northern tribes, to whom the writer more particularly addresses 
himself, inasmuch as the transfer of the sanctuary from Shiloh to 
Mount Zion was a mark of God's disapproval of the sins of their 
forefathers. With this change in the sacred constitution, and the 
establishment of the line of David, who, as a type of the. true Israelite, 
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57 But turned back, and dealt un- 
f;^ithfully like their fathers : they were 
turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

58 For they provoked him to anger 
with their high places, and moved 
him to jealousy with their graven 
images. 

59 When God heard this, he was 
wroth, and greatly abhorred Israel : 

60 So that he forsook the tabernacle 
of Shiloh, the tent which he placed 
among men ; 

61 And delivered his strength into 



captivity, and his glory into the enemy's 
hand. 

62 He gave his people over also unto 
the sworS ; and was wroth with his in- 
heritance. 

63 The fire consumed their young 
men ; and their maidens were not given 
to marriage. 

64 Their priests fell by the sword ; and 
their widows made no lamentation. 

65 Then the Lord awaked as one 
out of sleep, and like a mighty man 
that shouteth by reason 6f wine. 



is introduced in marked contrast to his ungrateful compatriots, the 
Psalm closes. 

57. " Like a deceitful bow," i.e. a bow on which the archer can- 
not rely for a true response to his aim. 

59. For the allusion in this and the following verses, cf. i Sam. iv. 

dl, a. The "fire" is the fire of war, as in Numb. xxi. 28 and 
frequently. 

b. Lit. " And their maidens were not praised in the nuptial songP 

ib^in kS Id hooldloo has been rendered " did not lament." Thus 
LXX. ovK iirivBriaav, If however hooldloo were from ydlal 7^^ " he 
lamented," the words must needs be rendered "were not made to 
lament." It is best taken as a 3rd plur. past pual of hdlal 77\\ " he 
praised." The reference to the epithalamium is supported by the 
Talmudic use o{ hilloold^^^ the nuptial tent," and bith hilloolim = ^^ Xh^ 
marriage house." It is adopted by Targ., Rashi, Ab. Ezra, Aq., Symm., 
and Theod. 

64. a, "Their priests," e.g. Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of 
Eli, slain by the Philistines at the second battle of Ebenezer. b. The 
primary reference is perhaps to the death of the widow of Phinehas in 
premature child-birth, cf. i Sam. iv. 19, 20. More generally the 
words may mean that the preoccupation or panic caused by the war 
hindered the widows from performing the customary obsequies. 

65. Yet are the mercies of Jehovah renewed. His protection, 
seemingly in abeyance, was again manifested in the third encounter 
at Eben-Ezer, when ** the Lord thundered with a great thunder upon 
the Philistines and discomfited them, and they were smitten before 
Israel," i Sam. vii. 10. The Psalmist, in an anthropomorphic figure, 
depicts the Almighty awaking ^^ as one [hitherto] sleeping, as a 
warrior exulting by reason of wine^ i. e. as one who rouses himself 
from a lethargic slumber, or as one who has renewed his energies 
exhausted in battle by the exhilarating influence of wine. 
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(i^ And he smote his enemies in the 
hinder parts: he put them to a per- 
petual reproach. 

67 Moreover he refused the taber- 
nacle of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Ephraim : 

68 But chose the tribe of Judah, the 
mount Zion which he loved. 

69 And he built his sanctuary like 
high palaces^ like the earth which he 



hath established for ever. 

70 He chose David also his servant, 
and took him from the sheepfolds : 

71 From following the ewes great 
with young he brought him to feed 
Jacob his people, and Israel his in- 
heritance. 

72 So he fed them according to the 
integrity of his heart; and guided 
them by the skilfulness of his hands. 



66. cu " Most literally in posteriora (LXX., Vulg. and Luther)." 
DeL Cf. I Sam. v. 6, sgq. 

68. "Judah." The sanctuary was really on the borders of Judah 
and Benjamin. The former term is, however, perhaps here used in 
its broadest sense, denoting the whole southern kingdom. 

69. Rend. "^«^/ [there] He built His sanctuary like the heights: 
like the earth which He has founded for ever^^ i.e. exalted as the 
heights of heaven, stable as the earth with its undeviating natural 
laws. 

*' Like the heights," H. D^DT 1DD c'md rdmim. For the use of the 
masc. plur. Del. well cfs. n^imtm "pleasant places," xvi. 6. The anti- 
thetic introduction of "the earth" in second hemist. suggests that 
heavenly heights are intended rather than " high palaces," as Ab. Ez., 
Kimchi. LXX. absurdly rends, ds fiovoK€p<aT<ov, and so Vulg. " sicut 
unicornium," confounding D'*DT with D^DXT " unicorns," or more cor- 
rectly " buffaloes." 

71. a^ Rend. ^^ Front following the milch^ewes took He himP 
dlSth = ewes " giving suck," not " great with young," as A.V., P.B.V. 
from LXX. Xoxeuo/Ltci/a)!/, and Vulg. " foetantes." b. There is a play on 
the verb rddh " fed," inasmuch as it is used primarily of giving food 
to flocks, but also by a kind of stereotyped metaphor signifies the "tend- 
ing " of a people by a king, judge, or prophet. He who had hitherto 
tended a few sheep was called away to tend a sacred nation. 

72. Rend. ^^ And he tended them in the integrity of his heart: 
and with the deftness of his hands he guided them j,^ i.e. his rule was 
conducted with characteristic uprightness and skill. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXIX, 

A Prayer in Time of Persecution. 

Title. **A Psalm to Asaph." 

This Psalm is to be referred to the same occasion as Ps. Ixxiv. For (i) 
both treat of a national catastrophe involving the overthrow of Jerusalem, a 
great slaughter of the inhabitants, and a desecration of the Temple. (Cf. 
Ixxiv. 3, 20, Ixxix. I — 3.) (2) Both are connected with the writings of 
Jeremiah. It will be sufficient here to instance w. 6, 7 of Ps. Ixxix. which 
are to be found in Jer. x. 25, the coincidences between Ps. Ixxiv. and the 
writings of Jeremiah having been fully treated of in the Introd. to that Psalm. 
(3) Similarity of expression is found in these Psalms, cf. Ixxix. 5, " How long 
— for ever ?" with Ixxiv. i, ** Why, O God, hast Thou cast us off for ever?" and 
Ixxiv. 10, "How long — shall the enemy blaspheme Thy name for ever?"; Ixxix. 
10, "let there be known yiwdda" with Ixxiv. 6, where the same form 
occurs in the sense ** he is known," or "he appears." (4) Both Psalms bear 
the Title "to Asaph." 

From these common characteristics we infer that the Psalms are written by 
the same author, and refer to the same occasion, viz. (cf. Ixxiv. Introd.) the 
persecution of the Jews by the Syrian king Antiochus Epiphanes. 



OGOD, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance ; thy holy tem- 
ple have they defiled ; they have laid 
Jerusalem on heaps. 

2 The dead bodies of thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the 



fowls of the heaven, the flesh of thy 
saints unto the beasts of the earth. 

3 Their blood have they shed like 
water round about Jerusalem; and 
tkere 7uas none to bury tkem. 

4 We are become a reproach to our 



I. b. Lit. ^^they have made yerusalem heaps P Cf. Micah's pro- 
phecy (Mic. iii. 12, Jer. xxvi. 18), "And Jerusalem shall become heaps^ 
and the mountain of the house as the high places of the forest." For 
" heaps," LXX have oir&poclyvkaKiov, " the hut of a garden- watcher ;" 
in Mic. i. 6 the same rendering is given for the singular "a heap;" 
and in Is. i. 8 rightly for " a lodge" in a garden of cucumbers. 

3. In Mace. i. 16, 17, we read that Alcimus slew 60 of the Asi- 
daeans "according to the word which he [i.e. the Psalmist] wrote, *The 
flesh of thy saints and their blood have they shed, round about Jeru- 
salem, and there was none to bury them.'" (Cf. Ps. Ixxiv. Introd. 
p. 9.) The quotation confounds vv. 2 and 3, otherwise its phraseology 
agrees with the LXX. rendering. 

4. This verse is an almost exact repetition of xliv. 13. "Our neigh- 
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neighbours, a scorn and derision to 
them that are round about us. 

5 How long, Lord? wilt thou be 
angry for ever? shall thy jealousy bum 
like fire? 

6 Pour out thy wrath upon the hea- 
then that have not known thee, and 
upon the kingdoms that have not called 
upon thy name. 

7 For they have devoured Jacob, 
and laid waste his dwelling place. 

8 O remember not against us former 
iniquities : let thy tender mercies speed- 
ily prevent us : for we are brought very 
low. 

9 Help us, O God of our salvation, 
for the glory of thy name : and deliver 
us, and purge away our sins, for thy 



name's sake. 

10 Wherefore should the heathen 
say, Where is their God? let him be 
known among the heathen in our 
sight by the revenging of the blood 
of thy servants which is shed. 

11 Let the sighing of the prisoner 
come before thee; according to the 
greatness of thy power preserve thou 
those that are appointed to die ; 

12 And render unto our neighbours 
sevenfold into their bosom their re- 
proach, wherewith they have re- 
proached thee, O Lord. 

13 So we thy people, and sheep of 
thy pasture will give thee thanks for 
ever : we will shew forth thy praise to 
all generations. 



hours," i.e. the tribes dwelling in the vicinity of the Holy Land. Cf. 
the rebuke of Edom in Obad. for turning away from the similar dis- 
tress of their " brother in the day that he became a stranger" by the 
Babylonish captivity. 

6, 7. Cf. Jer. X. 25, where these verses are quoted. 6. Al, "upon" 
is substituted in Jeremiah for the less correct el; "the families" for 
*'the heathen." 7. "For they have devoured"— A. V. and P.B.V. 
rightly : the verb is in the sing, in the original only as gathering up 
the nation in one mass ; Jer. has it in the pluraL After " devoured," 
Jer. has the additional "and consumed them." 

8. a. Rend. " The iniquities of former generations^^ 

9. b. " Purge away," or " overlook^'' lit. *^ cover over." H. cappir. 

10. Rend. ''/>/ there be known among the heathen^ in our sights 
vengeance for the blood of Thy servants which is shedP Qi. P.B.V. 
The A.V. has been misled by the construction of the fem- noun with 
the masc. verb, a construction however by no means unusual. 

11. "Those that are appointed to die," lit. *'^the sons of death?^ 
The relation of a concrete to an abstract noun is frequently expressed 
in Hebrew, and hence in Hellenistic Greek, under the metaphor of 
filial relationship. Sometimes the figure expresses possession of some 
particular trait of character, sometimes subjection to the dominion of 
an outer agent. Thus on the one hand we have the terms " sons of 
strength," "sons of pride," "children of disobedience" (i Pet. i. 14); 
on the other " sons of affliction," " sons of death," as here and fre- 
quently, and "children of wrath" (Eph. ii. 3). 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXX! 

A Prayer for Renewal of Protection. 

Title. **To the Precentor, unto Shoshannlm Edooth, to Asaph, a Psalm." 

ivkp Tov *A(r<rvplov, 

The Psalmist prays at a time of public calamity. An enemy had trampled 
down the sacred vineyard, and Jehovah its planter seems to hide His 
countenance from His afflicted people. The date and character of this 
invasion are unknown, the LXX. however (v. Title) apparently identify 
it with one of the Assyrian invasions, perhaps, as a similar inscription 
occurs in Ps. Ixxvi., with that of Sennacherib. From the use of the terms 
"Joseph," V. T, " Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh," v. 2, it has been 
inferred by Calvin, Del., Hengst. that the prayer is put up in behalf of 
the northern kingdom. Common descent, it is urged, w^ould draw Benjamin 
to Ephraim and Manasseh the grandsons of Rachel, and from i Kings xi. 
13> 32* 36 it might be inferred that Judah alone remained faithful to the 
line of David. 

Be this as it may, the association of these three tribes at the western 
or sacred side of the Tabernacle (cf. v. 2, n.) is, we think, a sufficient reason 
for the combination of the three names here. God is invoked as "sitting 
upon the Cherubim," and the nearest to the Holy of Holies and its Cherubim 
were the tribes Benjamin, Ephraim and Manasseh. 

Further, though ** Joseph" may mean the northern kingdom of which 
Joseph's descendants Ephraim and Manasseh were the leading tribes, it is 
equally allowable to understand it as a national title. It occurs thus in 
Ixxvii. 15, IxxxL 5, Amos v. 15, vi. 6, Obad. 18. There is no occasion to 
search for a recondite motive in this use (Hupfeld), or to limit it to one epoch 
or one class of writers (Del.). Naturally enough the "children of Israel" 
occasionally appropriated the names of their other distinguished progenitors. 
Sometimes they assume the name of Joseph the preserver and second father 
(Ixxvii. 15, n.) of his clan, sometimes, but more rarely, that of Isaac (Amos 
vii. 9), or that of Abraham (Micah vii. 20). The only significance m such 
titles lies in their tendency to recall those who first bore them. And this 
tendency gives us the clue to an understanding of Ps. Ixxx. With the title 
"Joseph" is linked a history of unswerving faithfulness amidst afflictions, 
appropriate to the present occasion of trial, when the people were temi^teid. 
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to **go back from God." And, accordingly, from that history is borrowed the 
imagery of the Psalm. In Jacob's blessings of Joseph occur the terms, 
"God which tended me," "The shepherd, the stone of Israel," (Gen. 
xlviii. 15, xlix. 24): hence the Psalmist's address, "Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock." And similarly, from the second 
blessing of Joseph, "the fruitful bough {bin)^ whose branches run over the 
war," whom **the archers sorely grieved, and hated," originates that with which 
so much of the Psalm is occupied, — the conception of the mne^ whose 
branch (bht) Jehovah had made strong for himself, whose boughs over- 
topped the cedars, but which now, stript of its hedges and exposed to the 
wild beasts, seems to have been forgotten by its Lord. 

The Psalm then is best taken as a prayer for £he whole nation, and 
its language is to be regarded as modelled after Gen. xlix. 22 — 24. The 
trple refrain, "restore us, let Thy countenance shine forth, &c." (v. 3, n.), 
divides the Psalm into three distinct parts : the first contains a prayer, 
which in the second takes the form of a remonstrance, this again in the 
third part is merged in the parable of the "Vine," and the concluding 
entreaties based upon it. 



GIVE ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leadest Joseph like a 
flock ; thou that dwellest between the 
cherubims, shine forth. 



1 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and 
Manasseh stir up thy strength, and 
come and save us. 



1. ^. On the expressions cf. Introd. b, lit. " Thou that sittest on 
the cherubim^'* i.e. Thou that dwellest above the cherubim; for the form 
of expression, cf. Ps. xviii. 10. 

2. These three tribes are doubtless here associated as having 
occupied the station nearest to the Holy of Holies during the march 
through the wilderness. As in the Egyptian Temples, so in the Taber- 
nacle, the inner adytum, or most Holy Place, was at the western end. 
Herein was the sacred ark with its mysterious contents, and the sur- 
mounting mercy-seat and cherubim, and the Divine Presence. Cfg. 
Numb, ii., we find a charge " On the west side [of the Tabernacle] 
shall be the standard of the children of Ephraim according to their 
armies, — and by him shall be the tribe of Manasseh, — then the tribe of 
Benjamin." We need go no further to explain the selection of these 
three tribes in the Psalm. The writer prays that the brightness of the 
Shechinah, the light of God's countenance, thus manifested in old 
time "before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh," may be once 
more vouchsafed, as a sign of favour. 
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3 Turn us again, O God, and cause 
thy face to shine; and we shall be 
saved. 

4 O Lord God of hosts, how long 
wilt thou be angry against the prayer 
of thy people? 

5 Thou feedest them with the bread 
of tears; and givest them tears to 



drink in great measure. 

6 Thou makest us a strife unto our 
neighbours; and our enemies laugh 
among themselves. 

7 Turn us again, O God of hosts, 
and cause thy face to shine; and we 
shall be saved. 

8 Thou hast brought a vine out of 



3. Or, " <9 God, restore us, let Thy countenance shine forth, then 
shall we be delivered^'* Obs. that this petition forms a kind of refrain, 
which is expressed with increasing urgency as the Ps. advances: O 
God, becomes in ver. 7 O God of Hosts, in ver. 19 O Jehovah, God of 
Hosts. 

4. "How long wilt thou be angry," lit. ^^How long wilt Thou smoke 
etc.'' Smoke, i.e. with wrath, our Engl. ^^fitmeP Cf. Ixxiv. i. 

"Against," better ^''notwithstanding^'* lit. "with." Cf. for this use 
Job i. 22, "/;^'* or ^^with all this Job sinned not," i.e. ^^ notwithstandifig 
all this Job sinned not," and Ps. Ixxviii. 32. 

5. b. Better, ^' And givest them threefold draught of tears to drink P'' 
lit. "and givest them tears to drink threefold." Threefold, H. Ushdlish. 
The term shdlish bears several meanings, all connected with the R. 
sh^loshdh "three." Two only of these are applicable here. i. As 
above, " threefold." So Targ. tiltay (not tiltd, "a third part"), Jer. "tri- 
pliciter." For this cf. Prov. xxii. 20, " Have I not written unto thee 
shdllshtm, where the term signifies either as Targ. LXX. Vulg. " thrice 
over," or as Or. Venet. rpia-fiiyiara (i.e. " things most importanf^), in 
either case involving the notion of multiplying. 2. In Isaiah xl. 12 
we have "Who hath comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure .?" 
U shdlish. From this use some deduce a rendg. " Thou givest them 
tears to drink in a large measure," i.e. from a large measured bowl. 
Obj. I. The context of Is. xl. 12 shews that a small measure is there 
intended and shdlish is generally there explained as only "a third" of 
a large measure. 2. In Is. xl. 12 a dry and not a liquid measure is 
apparently meant. 

We believe that shdlish may express either a division or a multi- 
plying by three, according to the context. In Is. xl. 12, and in those 
places where it means "a warrior of third rank" the one idea is in- 
volved : in Prov. xxii. 20, and in i Sam. xviii. 6 (where shdlish = a mu- 
sical instrument of triple strings, or of triple corners, a triangle,) the 
other. And on the analogy of these latter terms we interpret t/shd- 
lish here, " by three times," i.e. " threefold." 

8, etc. The fate of the sacred nation is treated of in a parable.. 
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Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen, 
and planted it. 

9 Thou preparedst room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land. 

10 The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. 

11 She sent out her boughs unto 
the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. 

1 2 Why hast thou thefi broken down 



her hedges, so that all they which pass 
by the way do pluck her? 

13 The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it 

14 Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of hosts : look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine ; 

15 And the vineyard which thy 
right hand hath planted, and the 
branch that thou madest strong for 
thyself. 



• 

A vine was in old time transplanted from Egypt, and a place prepared 
for it in a healthy soil where it has fared well. But now its owner has 
suddenly removed its protecting fence, and left it exposed to the incur- 
sion or appetite of wild animals. For the figure, borrowed primarily 
from Gen. xlix., cf. Is. v., Ezek. xvii., Matt. xx. 33. 

10. Rend. ^^ By its shadow were mountains covered^ and by its 
boughs goodly cedars J^ 

11. The Mediterranean ''sea,^' and the "river" Euphrates are 
meant. These were the boundaries allotted to the Israelites, cf. Deut. 
xi. 24, and Josh. i. 4, " even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, — 
and unto the great sea towards the going down of the sun, shall be 
your coast." In Solomon's reign the Hebrew border did actually ex- 
tend "from Tipshah" on the Euphrates, "even unto Gaza." 

13. More accurately, " The boar out of the wood doth crop it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth graze off it J'* On the quadriliteral verb 
form cirsim, and the suspended Ayin myaar cf. Rosenm., Del. 

15. Rend. *'And [visit] the stock which Thy right hand hath 
planted: and [look] upon the branch [or scion\ which Thou madest 
strong for thyselfJ^ 

The stocky H. canndh. The word cin, lit. "base" or "foundation," 
takes with pronom. aff. the form cannd, etc. (Cf. Dan. xi. 7.) Here 
apparently the definite form is expressed by an affix, according to the 
Aramaic usage, H6 however being used instead of Aleph, as in artsdh 
nV"lfi< for artsd ^T^y Job xxxiv. 13, xxxvii. 12. Is. ix. i. [viii. 23.] 

"Look" in hemist. b, is to be supplied from habbit oor'*eh "look 
and behold" of 14, before "upon," while r^« "the stock" is governed 
by the verb "visit." For this inverted construction cf. Deut. xxxii. 42, 
and for the constructions hibbit al and rddh al Hab. ii. 15, and Ex. i. 16, 
V. 21. 

Branch or scion, H. bin, lit. ^* son," and taken thus by many com- 
mentators, who cf. the similar phraseology in v. 17. But in any case 
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16 It is burned with fire, it is cut 
down: they perish at the rebuke of 
thy countenance. 

1 7 Let thy hand be upon the man of 
thy right hand, upon the son of man 
whom thou madest strong for thyself. 



18 So will not we go back from 
thee: quicken us, and we will call 
upon thy name. 

19 Turn us again, O Lord God of 
hosts, cause thy face to shine ; and we 
shall be saved. 



Mil cannot mean here " son of man," LXX. It may mean ** Thy son," 
i.e. son of God, after Exod. iv. 22 etc., or which we much prefer "the 
scion," or "branch" of the tree, after Gen. xlix. 22. 

Others take camidh as a verb form in Imper. with H^ paragogic, from 
R. cdnan in the sense oigdnan, "hedged about," rendering " and hedge 
about that which thou hast planted, and the son, etc." Cf. Del., Pe- 
rowne. Obj. i. No such Root as cdnan is found in Hebr. 2. If it 
were, cdnndh would be the grammatical form required, and the single 
instance oigal iox gSl, Ps. cxix. 22, hardly justifies a departure from the 
rule. 3. It is not likely that the same verb should be used in one 
hemistich with the accus., in the other with the prepos. al "upon.'* 
We prefer therefore to adhere to the substantival rendering of canndh 
adopted by Targ., Syr., Jerome, and the best Rabbins. LXX. rends. 
canndh KaTdpTia-ai, as if from R. coon, " make ready," and a/ ben, eirl viojf 
avBpayirov^ from v. 17. 

17. "Man of thy right hand," i.e. the man whom thou art wont ta 
protect with thy right hand. In this verse the figure changes; the 
vine^stock and its scion are merged in the equally common figure of 
the representative man, chosen from the human race, that he and his 
seed may be consecrated to God, and made strong by and for Him. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXI. 

An Exhortation to 'keep the Feast in sincerity and truth.* 

Title. "Jo the Precentor, upon the Gittith, to Asaph." 

To what Feast or Feasts this Psalm refers is a disputed question. All 
depends on the meaning we give in v. 3 to the words bachddesh (**in the 
new moon,'* A.V., P.B.V.), and bacceseh (**in the time appointed," A.V., 
P. B. v.). Bachddesh if taken to mean **in the new moon" may denote 
the ist day of the month Tishri, the 7th month of the ecclesiastical and 
I St of the civil year. With this New Moon came the Feast of Trumpets. 
The reference to this Feast finds some support in the charge **blow ye the 
horn," as the practice of blowing horns (Maimbnides, HilcJioth Shophar^ \. 'i\^ 
J.L.P. \ 
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at the New Year, though not enjoined in Scripture, is couiibnanced by the use 
of the word froodh^ clangor ^ in Lev. xxiii. 24, Numb, ififjuc. i (of. Numb. x. 5, 
6), with reference to this Festival. Allowing bachodesh to mean "at the 
new moon " of Tishri, we may still give to bacceseh three different meanings : 
(i) **at the new moon" (lit. at the time when' the moon hides itself, from R. 
ch&hy " covered "), so that it is strictly synonymous with bachddesh ; cf. 
Talmud, Rosh hashshana. {2) ** at the noted tiihe," cf. Kimchi, Rashi, Ab. Ezra, 
LXX. (from R. cdsam^ computavit), (3) "at the full moon," the time when the 
orb of the moon is filled up or covered (fi'Om R. cdsdk). In this last case the 
Psalm includes, with the Festival of the New Year, the other and greater 
Festival of the ist month, that of Tabernacles, beginning on the 15th, when 
the moon was at its full (Ewald, Htipf.). With this explanation agrees the 
usage of the Syriac, in which the wOrd cessS = the full laoon, and the renderings 
of the Talmud, Midrash and Sohar. The objections to it are: (i) That 
between the ist of Tishri and the 15th intervened the great Fast, the Day of 
Atonement, on the loth ; this fenders it impossible that the blowing of horns 
and other marks of joy shouldf be conceived to be kept up from the ist to the 
15th. (2) The most distlfict reference in the Psalm is to the deliverance 
from Egypt, which was telebrated at the Passover, not at the Feasts of 
Trumpets and Tabernacles. (3) The festival alluded to is said to have been 
instituted (v. 5) at thli time of this deliverance. The Passover was then 
instituted, but the Feasts of Trumpets and Tabernacles were of later date. 

But if bachddesh be taken to signify, not "at the new moon," but "in the 
month," i^Uhe month," that is, kwt i^ox^p), a meaning equally allowable, Objj. 
2 and 3 may serve to give us the clue to another reference. The most 
important of feasts to every pious Jew was not the Feast of the ist, or that 
of the 15th of Tishri, but that which was celebrated at the /uU moon of the 
month Nisan, the Feast of the Passover. And therefore Nisan is termed 
(Ex. xii. 2) the "beginning" or "chief" of months; the "first month of the 
[ecclesiastical] year." Taking the Psalm to refer, not to either of the Feasts 
of Tishri, but to that of the Passover, we have full harmony in the references 
to the deliverance from Egypt, and the charge " Blow the horn in the [great] 
month, at the full moon, in the day of our feast ;" the latter simply meaning 
that the Passover is to be heralded by joyful music and signs of festivity. We 
agree therefore with De Wette, Hengst., and Del. (who however takes chd<jUsh 
to be the "new moon,7 not the "month" of Nisan), that this is to be 
regarded as a Passover Psalm. It is an exhortation to "keep the feast;" not 
in the spirit of those who in old time refused to "hear the voice" (v. 11) of 
God, but with the "sincerity and truth" which proceed from a faith in past 
and hope for future mercies. It is a primitive Haggada, or commemoration and 
" proclamation " (cf. i Cor. xi. 26), of the deliverance from Egypt, a "Proper 
Preface " for the Paschal Season. 
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As in Ps. Ixz?iu.» the warning grounded on past historical experiences is 
rather suggested than expressed. After the glad outburst i — 4, God Himself 
is represented as ordaining this Paschal Feast to ancient Israel in an utterance, 
which recalls the recent oppression and its ending, and foretells how the 
nation is to be trained by a revelation from the "hiding-place" of thunder, 
and by the trials of the pilgrimage (5^ — 7). Then follows a comprehensive 
declaration of God's will, based on the ist commandment of that Sinaitic 
revelation (8 — 10). Then, God still being the speaker, the point of view is 
changed, and the charge to Israel on its setting out on the pilgrimage gives 
place to a melancholy retrospect of the pilgrimage itself. After this deliverance, 
and after this revelation of God's will, even to the present time, the Hebrew 
nation constantly lapse, and prove themselves unworthy of the exalted position, 
to which God would fain call them (11 — 15). In the last verse the Psalmist 
apparently (see note) turns from this melancholy view of the national history, 
and, resuming the cheerful tone with which the Psalm opens, declares that as, 
notwithstanding all their sinfulness, God cared for the ancient Israelites, and 
gave them of the best throughout their journey, so is He now prepared to 
deal with their successors. 

The Psalm then is a serious but not melancholy review of the Exodus and 
the desert journey ; it is suggestive rather than hortative. The deductioi;i — 
that still at the Passover the voice of God was speaking in vain to some, that 
some, like their forefathers, yet "walked in their own counsels," and that His 
mercy yet waited in long-suffering for their repentance as it had waited with 
that rebellious but well cared for (v. 16) generation — is in w. 13 — 16 supposed 
to rise spontaneously to the minds of the readers. The date of this composition, 
and the name of its author, are hopelessly lost to us. It certainly resembles 
Ixxvii. Ixxviii. and, as these, has the " title to Asaph :" but it must not on 
that account be presumed that it is contemporaneous with either of these (see 
Introd. on the Titles). 



SING aloud unto God our strength: 
make a jojrful noise unto the God 
of Jacob. 



2 Take a psalm, and bring hither the 
timbrel, the pleasant harp with the 
psaltery. 



1. b. Lit. " raise a shout unto,^^ etc. Perhaps, as Del. suggests, 
the charge of v. i is to be understood as addressed to the whole con- 
gregation, that of V. 2 to the appointed singers and musicians, that of 
V. 3 to the priests, who are found invested with the shdphdr or "horn** 
in Josh vi. 4, 2 Chron. xx. 2& 

2. Or, perhaps, " Raise a psalm, and sound {fnoo, lit. "give") the 
timbrel.^' Gesen., Del. But the only support for this use of the verb 
ndthan is the phrase ndthan kdl, " gave out a voice "= made a voice to 
be heard : which is not a very close analogy. 
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3 Blow up the trumpet in the new 
Tiioon, in the time appointed, on our 
solemn feast day. 



4 For this was a statute for Israel, 
and a law of the God of Jacob. 

5 This he ordained in Joseph far a 



3. " Blow the horn at [the occurrence of] the month : at the full 
moony on the day of our feasts 

For the interpretation of this v. cf. Introd. There is no emphasis 
on the term " our feast," making it equiv. to " our [solemn] feast-day." 
A. v., P.B. v., Perowne. Nor is the Feast of Tabernacles, to which 
Perowne supposes this verse to allude, called preeminently "M^ Feast" 
in ttie O.T. (though it is termed kopri) ayKOTorrj koi /xeyicrrj; by Jos., 
Ant. VIII. 4, I, cf. Philo, De Sept. 24, and Plutarch, whose opinion 
however on such subjects is worthless, Sympos. IV. 6. 2). In all 
the passages cited (even in i. K. viii. 65, cf. ver. 2, and in 2 Chron. 
vii. 8, cf. ch. v. 3), "the feast" is identified by a mention of the month 
"Ethanim" (Tishri), or (as in i Kings xii. 32) of the time of the year. 
There is every reason to suppose that the Passover was regarded as at 
least a more important, if not a more joyful festival than Tabernacles. 
And further, there is an emphasis on bachddesh = " at the month," 
which itself suggests a reference to the month Nisan, when we consider 
how that month is spoken of in Ex. xii. 2. 

The ancient authorities mostly favour the reference to the Feasts 
of Tishri. The Targ. paraphrases, — " Sound in the month of Tishri 
the horn, at the time when the moon covers itself [i. e. at the new 
moon], in the days of our feasts." LXX. craXTrtcrarf eV v€Ofirfviqi 
(rdXTTi.yyif iv €v<TTJfjL09rjfjL€pa eoprfjs rjfiojv (cf. Introd.). Similarly Kimchi, 
Ab. Ezra, and Rashi, identifying ceseh HDD with cese KDD (A. V. " the 
day appointed"), Prov. vii. 20. 

4. Rend. " For it [the keeping of the feast, not the blowing of the 
horn] is a statute for Israel [i. e. it is a legal institution] : an ordinaftce 
due to the God of JacobP 

5. a. Rend. "^ Testimony [a declaration of the Divine Will], He 
made it in Joseph^ when He [God] went forth [in wrath] over the 
land of Egypt. ^* 

In Gen. xii. 45 we read, "And Joseph went forth over the land of 
Egypt," and in xii. 46, " And Joseph went forth from the presence of 
Pharaoh, and passed through all the land of Egypt." In Exodus God 
says, " I will go forth through the midst of Egypt" (xi. 4), " and I will 
pass through the land of Egypt" (xii. 12). " Once Joseph had gone 
forth with the title 'Saviour of the Age' (Tsophnath Paneah) over 
their land to benefit them. Afterwards they forgot their benefactor, 
and oppressed his children^ then Joseph's God arose and went forth 
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testimony, when he went out through 
the land of Egypt : where I heard a 
language that I understood not. 



6 I removed his shoulder from the 
burden : his hands were delivered from 
the pots. 



over the land in righteous judgment, yet still as saviour of that people, 
in whom dwelt the germ of blessing for all nations" (Kay). 

5. b. Rend. [Subint. — Speaking thus] " The saying * / know not,- 
I will hear^ 

This, like the following vv., is, we believe, the utterance of God 
when thus passing over Egypt to judge it. " That saying of Pharaoh, 
'Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice? — I know not the 
Lord* [Ex. V. 2], I will hear,'' i. e. take notice of, and punish. 

1. Some, as Ab. Ezra and Hengst., take the words, " when he went 
forth over the land of Egypt," to refer, not to the visitation of God, 
but to the Exodus of Israel^ Hemist. b is then attributed to the 
Psalmist, as identifying himself with the Israel of that period, and 
rendd. as in A. V. "where I heard a language that I knew not :" cf. 
Psalm cxiv. i, "When Israel came out of Egypt, the house of Jacob 
from a people of strange language." 

For this substitution of the first for the third person we may cf. the 
expressions still used in the Jewish Passover Service, " In every 
generation it is fitting that a man should regard himself as if he in his 
own person had come forth from Egypt. For it is said, * Thou shalt 
shew thy son in that day, saying, This is done because of that which 
the Lord did unto me, when /came forth out of Egypt' (Ex. xiii. 8)." 

2. Others, still referring the words to Israel personified by the 
Psalmist, interpret, " then the language of One I [before] knew not, L 
heard," i.e. after the Exodus Israel received upon Sinai a full revelation 
of God hitherto little known. Thus apparently LXX., but substi- 
tuting the third for the figurative first person, iv t« e^eX^etv avrhv Ik 
•y^s AiyvTrrou* ykOtfrvav r^v ovk eyva fJKOv(r€v, 

3. De Wette, Olshausen, and Hupf. render somewhat similarly, 
but take this clause as the utterance of the Psalmist, speaking in pro- 
pria persona, and declaring his consciousness of divine inspiration. 
Abruptly he breaks off, and says, " The language of One I know not, I 
hear." As in Job iv. 16 Eliphaz describes a vision which appeared 
standing before him, yet so that he *'did not recognise the form 
thereof," so the Psalmist describes an audible, intelligible utterance, 
which was nevertheless of a kind hitherto unknown to him. 

None of these interpretations appear to us so good as that which 
we adopt above at the suggestion of the Rev. P. H. Mason. It is 
Cavoured by the coincidences of language with the book of ExoduSv 
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7 Thou calledst in trouble, and I 
delivered thee; I answered thee in 



the secret place of thunder : I proved 
thee at the waters of Meribah. Selah, 



noticeable throughout the rest of the Psalm, and more especially by 
the fact that this interpretation is the only one that does not require a 
different reference in the first person of this verse, and in that of the 
verses following. 

6 — 7. The utterance of God is continued. [In proof that I hear 
the profane speech of Pharaoh, v. 5] 6. " * / have removed his [Israel's] 
shoulder from the burden^ so that his hands were quit of [Ht. passed 
away from] the task-basket, 7. Thou [Israel] didst cry aloud \io me] 
in the affliction, and I have delivered thee, I will [yet further] address 
thee in the thunder^covert, I will prove thee at the waters of Meribah^ 
Selah." 

These words, as those of 6 b, are apparently spoken by God at the 
time of His going forth in wrath over the land of Egypt. The Psalmist 
represents God as enumerating His past mercies to the afflicted 
people, and foretelling the further revelation of Himself at Sinai, and 
the further 4:rials of faith in the parching wilderness. The latter, as 
in Ps. xcv. 8, are summed up in one noted occasion of temptation. 

6. Task-basket, the burden-baskets in which the Israelites con- 
veyed clay, or baked bricks : they were suspended from each end of a 
yoke laid across the shoulder. Specimens of such baskets have been 
found in the sepulchral vaults at Thebes. LXX. rightly kokjuvos. 
Targ. adopts the rendg. "baking-pot," — "his hands were delivered 
from casting clay into the baking-pot" — cf A.V. This rendg. of 
dood is possible (cf. i Sam ii. 14, Job xli. 11), but not so appropriate. 

7. / will address thee ,.. prove thee. There seems no reason 
why the strict sense of the H. future should not be maintained ; God 
being supposed to give this charge at the beginning of the Exodvs, 
when He went out over Egypt, and when the Paschal feast, of 
which the Psalmist treats, was ordained for Israel. It is possible, 
however, to render these verbs as aorists of succession, the whole 
being regarded from a later not from a preceding time, so apparently 
A.V. and most commentators. Address: the 11, dndh, "answered,'* 
may be used of a Divine declaration without any idea of a previous 
petition being necessarily involved. Cf Gen. xli. 16, i Sam. ix. 17. 

Thunder-covert, lit. hiding-place of thunder, i. e. the dark thunder- 
clouds, from behind which God spoke to the Israelites. 

It seems strange that so many critics overlook the obvious 
allusion here to Ex. xx., and refer to the destruction of the Egyptians 
at the Red Sea, where God appeared in a pillar of fire (Roseii'm., Del.), 
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8 Hear, O my people, and I will 
testify unto thee; O Israel, if thou wilt 
hearken unto me ; 



9 There shall no strange god be in 
thee ; neither shalt thou worship any 
strange god. 



or even to the whole series of Egyptian plagues (H engst.). The " hiding- 
place of thunder" is surely the " thick darkness where God was" (Ex. 
XX. 2i), when the Law was given from the " smoking mountain" amid 
** thunderings and lightnings." Cf. Hab. iii. 4, which treats of the 
same great occasion (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2 with Hab. iii. 3) ; " and there 
[viz. behind the storm of lightning flashes] was the hiding of His 
power." 

/ will prove y etc. God foretells a fuller revelation of His Will 
at Sinai, but also frequent trials of faith by the perils of the desert 
life. Whether Me m^rtbdh, " waters of Meribah," is here applied to the 
more noted place of trial, Meribah, near Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 7, cf. 
Ps. xcv. 8), or, according to the strict use of the title, to Meribath 
Kadesh of Numb. xx. 13, makes but little difference. The intention of 
all the wilderness trials is really here included. Cf. Exod. xvi. 5, where, 
on the occasion of the first murmuring, God says, " I will rain bread 

from heaven, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in my 

law, or no." 

In accordance with this reference, the next paragraph (8 — 10, 
divided from the preceding by Selah) introduces a declaration of 
God's will, borrowed from the Sinaitic Tables, and the next (11 to 
end), a mournful expostulation grounded on the fact that faith had 
ever succumbed before these trials in the wilderness. 

8. " Hear {sk^ma), O my people," recalls the second recita- 
tion of the Decalogue in Deut. v., commencing with " Hear, O Israel, 
the statutes and judgments which I speak ; " in v. 9 " the key-note of 
the revelation of the Law from Sinai is struck : the fundamental com- 
mand which opens the Decalogue demanded fidelity to Jehovah, and 
forbade idol-wprship as the sin of sins." Ver. 10 a in like manner is 
based on Ex. xx. 2, Deut. v. 6. " Open thy mouth wide, etc." is 
*' equivalent to * I am rich for all thy necessities, even for thy boldest 
wishes:'" Hengst., cf. vv. 14 — 16. 

1 1 — 15. Commandments and mercies were alike disregarded; and 
the Divine Voice now expresses a mournful regret that the nation 
proved itself unworthy of its high vocation. But in this remonstrance 
the Psalmist would fain comprehend a warning to his readers, the 
Israel of the present, lest they should themselves yield to that faithless- 
ness which in the monarchical period, no less than that of Moses, was 
the besetting national sin. And therefore the sin is exhibited as 
present (not past as A* V.) in vv. 13 — 15 (v. infra). 
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10 I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt: 
open thy mouth wide, and I wiU fill 
it. 

1 1 But my people would not hearken 
to my voice ; and Israel would none of 
me. 

12 So I gave them up unto their 
own hearts* lust : and they walked in 
their own counsels. 



13 Oh that my people had heark- 
ened imto me, and Israel had walked 
in my ways ! 

14 I should soon have subdued their 
enemies, and turned my hand against 
their adversaries. 

15 The haters of the Lord should 
have submitted themselves unto him : 
but their time should have endured 
for ever. 



12. Rend. ^^So I gave them up to the obduracy of their hearty 
that they should walk in their own counsels.^^ 

13 — 15. Rend. (13) ^^ Would that my people were hearkening 
unto me, and that Israel would walk in my ways : (14) Suddenly 
would I subdue their enemies^ and turn my hand upon their adifer- 
saries: (15) The haters of Jehovah should submit to Him, and their 
time should be for ever?^ Cf. throughout Deut. xxxii* 28 — 30. 

1$. Their time. Whose.? That of Israel, who should enjoy per- 
petual prosperity, according to Targ., Kimchi, Rosenm. Some think 
the references to passages where *time' is equivalent to 'time of 
prosperity,' of insufficient weight to justify the sudden transition 
from the "haters of the Lord," to Israel, and therefore prefer (with 
Rashi and Aben Ezra) to understand the time of the enemy's punish- 
ment : cf. Is. xiii. 22, "her time is near to come." 

16. ^^ Surely He fed him [the old rebellious Israel] with the fat of 
wheat: and with rock-honey would I satisfy thee [the present Israel]." 

This y. is one of great difficulty. The verb in hemist. a can hardly 
—"would have fed," A.V., still less, "would feed." For (i), unless the 
pointing is here incorrect the verb is vayyacicilehooy which must neces- 
sarily be a past. The conditional fom\ would be v'yaa\Uehoo. And 
as a past it is rendd. in LXX., Syr., and Vulg. (2) The figurative ex- 
pressions in this v., as the ideas in 13 — 15, are borrowed from 
Deut. xxxii. There, God's actual supplying of Israel's wants, not- 
withstanding his impatience, by manna, water from the rock, etc. is 
expressed thus, " He made him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil 
out of the flinty rock; butter of kine.,.,.,with the fat of kidneys of 
wheat" (w. 12, 13). The analogy suggests that here as there the 
view is retrospective, not conditional or supposititious. Del. accord- 
ingly takes both verbs here as referring directly to the past, " He fed 
them with the fat of wheat, and with honey out of the rock did I 
satisfy thee." The v. is thus regarded as an abrupt picturesque con- 
clusion to the historical sketch which is the main subject of the 
Psalm. Such a form of conclusion does seem to be the peculiar 
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1 6 He should have fed them also 
with the finest of the wheat : and with 



honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee. 



characteristic of a certain order of historical Psalm ; we may cf. 
Ixxvii. Ixxxiii. cvi., noting however that in none of these is the transi- 
tion to the final picture equally abrupt. 

We cannot but think that the verb asbteccd in hemist. 3, which 
may be either historic or conditional, supplies that link of connection 
with vv. 13 — 15 which seems to be wanting in the historic vayyac^cilchoo. 

The Psalmist has in mind the well-known song of Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. There God's gracious provision for ancient Israel is 
expressed in noble imagery, well known to every Hebrew. Wishing 
then to say that as God, notwithstanding gainsay ings and defections 
oft repeated, continually forgave Israel of old when repentant, and 
amply supplied his needs, — so now should it be with the present 
Israel : he expresses the amplitude and all-sufficiency of the Divine 
care in the figures "fat of wheat" ( = best of wheat), and "rock-honey," 
occurring in Deut. xxxii. 12, 13. Of these the former perhaps refers 
more especially to the manna, the * * corn of heaven " (Ixxviii. 24), 
the Odov Koi napabo^op Ppaiia, Jos. : the other, to the water brought 
miraculously from the rock struck by Moses, the excellence of which is 
the theme of sundry Rabbinic legends. In " I would satisfy thee," the 
3rd person changes abruptly to the ist, the Divine utterance having 
really been continued on in 15 and 16 a. Such variations of person 
are frequent in Heb. poetry, and especially when God is the subject : 
cf. xli. 3, Ixxiv. 18, Is. xxxviii. 12. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXII. 
The Unjust Judge Reproved. 

Title. **A Psalm, to Asaph." 

This Fsalm is addressed to certain national magistrates, in whose hands the 
administration of Justice had become a tool for partiality and peculation. We 
have no direct clue to its date or authorship. The abuse of M^hich it treats 
was only too common after the separation of the two kingdoms. It is the 
theme of the denunciations of the Prophets at every period. It is the charge 
brought against Israel in the opening chapter of Isaiah: and the evil had 
rather increased than diminished in the times of Babylonish oppression, the era 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. A few words may be necessary on the organization 
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of the Jewish magistracy. The office of a Judge was, generally speaking, the 
ex-officio prerogative of the Heads of Families and the Levites. Under the former 
term were included two distinct classes of different rank **The more commoi> 
name for the higher order is 'princes' and for the lower 'elders.'" The 
Princes were, it would seem, the heads of tribes, the Elders heads of sections 
of tribes. The Levites joined to the practical experience of these secular 
functionaries the legal acumen attained in the study of the JLaw, and the 
religious feelings engendered by a sacred calling. Above tJbese functionaries 
was the High-Priest, who constituted in himself a Supreme Court of Appeal 
Such appears to have been the judicial machinery of the nation on taking 
possession of Canaan. Between that time and liie regal period the supreme 
judicial power of the High-Priest seems to hare been ceded to the reformers 
and deliverers, who have on this account given name to the Book of Judges. 
On the establishment of the Monarchy it was apparently designed that the 
king should be possessed of this judicial authority, and we find David and 
Solomon trying cases in penon. The succeeding kings seem to have been 
content to transmit their prerogatives to the representative body of Levites, 
Princes atid Elders. Now one, now the other, of these component parts of the 
magistracy rise into prominence in the regal period, until we reach the reigns 
immediately preceding the Babylonish captivity, ^when "the princes (sdrtm) 
appear as a powerful political body, increasing in influence and privileges, and 
having a fixed centre of action at Jerusalem, till in the reign of Zedekiah they 
seem to exercise the duty of a privy council, and especially a collective 
jurisdiction (2 Chron. xxviii. 21, Jer. xxvi. 10, 16)," Bibl. Diet. Judges. 
Though, as we have observed above, there are no direct indications of the 
date of this Psalm, the fact of these unjust judges being addressed as sdrtni 
(v. 7, n.), if granted, may perhaps suggest the era in which the "Princes" 
were the ruling elements in the magistracy. It may be that we have here 
a Psalm belonging to that period of distraction and disorganization which 
culminated in the Babylonish captivity, and that the Psalmist addresses 
his stinging reproof to that aristocratic order whose abuses drew down the 
pious indignation of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf. Jer. ii. 8, v. i, vii. 5, xxi. 12, 
Ezek. xxii. 27, xlv. 8, 9). The analysis of the Psalm is easy. The court of 
judicature is declared to be under the guardianship and surveillance of Him 
who is Judge of all, the duties He requires — the protection of the poor and 
needy — are contrasted with the lying sentences and partiality of the professed 
administrators of justice. These are warned that notwithstanding the grandeur 
of their office — an office that indeed derived its lustre from a Heavenly 
antitype — they too are subject to the sors una of mortality. Lastly, God 
is entreated to exercise in person the functions which His representatives have 
t»o shamefully abused. 

Hcngst. and others suppose that God is the speaker from v. 2 to v. 7^ 
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so that only w. i, a proceed from the Psalmist in his own person. This 
is certainly possible; the Psalm would be then constructed after the fashion 
of Ps. 1., which it somewhat resembles in character. But on the whole, we 
think that as there are no obvious indications of a change of person, the whole 
is best taken as the utterance of the Psalmist himself. 



GOD standeth in the congregation 
of the mighty ; he judgeth among 
the gods. 



1 How long will ye judge unjustly, 
and accept the persons of the wicked ?. 
Selah. 



I. Rend. " God is stationed in His Assembly : in the midst cf 
the E'lShim He judges :^^ i.e. in the Assembly of Judges God is ever 
present ; and records a decision ever righteous, be theirs what it may. 
a. His Assembly^ lit. "Assembly of God," H. a'dath Si, not '* mighty 
congregation," after such phrases as har ^/, ** mighty mountain," 
ar'zS H^ "mighty cedars," still less "assembly of Gods," LXX., Vulg., 
Arab., -^th. The phrase "congregation of Jehovah," as applied to 
Israel generally, is of frequent occurrence (Numb, xxvii. 17, xxxi. 16, 
Josh. xxii. 16, 17 ; cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 2), and, which is especially noteworthy, 
\k\& judicial assembly is, in Judg. xx. 2, styled the " Assembly of the 
people of God," k^hal am hd~^lohtm. The assembly of judges is called 
God's Assembly because convoked in His Name and on behalf ot 
His people ; just as the judges are in the 2nd hcmist. called ^lohim as 
His representatives, b* At least three times elsewhere we find the 
term e^lShim " Gods" applied to the national magistracy. In Ex. xxL 6, 
xxii. 8, e^ldhtm is rightly rendered "judges" in A. V. It were to be 
wished they had given the same rendg. in Ex. xxii. 28. Here how- 
ever, and more especially in v. 6, the significance given to the title 
would be lost by a freer rendering. The application of the title ot 
divinity to the magistrates of Israel is intelligible enough when we 
consider the theocratic sentiment of the nation. The judge in all 
monarchical countries is regarded as the direct representative of the 
sovereign : Israel's only sovereign at the period when the term was 
first thus applied was Jehovah ; and the judicial office borrowed alike 
responsibility and dignity from a typical relation to the prerogatives 
of the " Judge of all the earth." Bacon, with this Ps. apparently in 
mind, treats of the grandeur of earthly monarchs as representatives of 
God. But in the commonwealth of Israel, even during the regal era, 
it is the judge who is "a mortal god upon earth, unto whom the living 
God hath lent His own Name as a great honour, but withal told him 
he should die like a man, lest he should be proud, and flatter himself! 
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3 Defend the poor and fatherless: 
do justice to the afflicted and needy. 

4 Deliver the poor and needy: rid 
them out of the hand of the wicked. 

5 They know not, neither will they 



understand ; they walk on in darkness : 
all the foundations of the earth are 
out of course. 

6 I have said, Ye are gods ; and all 
of you are children of the most High. 



that God hath with His name imparted unto him His nature also." 
(Bacon's Essays. " Of a King.") 

2. "Accept the persons of," i.e. take the side of, shew partiality to. 
The H. ndsd pdnim primarily involves the act of raising the face of 
another with the view of comforting him. Cf. Gen. iv. 6, 7. Hence 
by a kind of familiarised metaphor it expresses the indication of 
peculiar favour or partiality to another. The LXX. rendg. irpoaramov 
"kafx^opeiu passes into the N.T. idiom, and originates the subst. Trpoo-- 
cDiroXrjylria of S. Paul and S. James. 

3. ** Do justice to." There is no occasion to render *^ acquit," as 
Del. : pni^n hitsdik may denote merely the act of " doing justice to '* 
the person tried (cf Is. 1. 8, 2 Sam. xv, 4). 

5. ^. " The earth," or " the land,'' i.e. the Hebrew realm. Its founda- 
tions are shaken by the prevalent injustice, i. e. there is a bouleverse- 
ment of all social order, of which justice is the prop. As Rabban 
Simeon says, " Upon three things the duration of the world depends, 
upon Truth, and Justice and Peace, as it is said, * Truth and Judg- 
ment of Peace judge ye in your gates' (Zech. viii. 16)." (Av6th. i.) 

6. Ye are indeed, says the Psalmist, styled E'16him, and verily, 
as representatives of the Divine tribunal, ye are of a higher grade than 
your fellow-men. Yet must your powers cede one day to those of 
death, and yourselves be arraigned before a Higher Tribunal. 

The expression ^lohtm has been already explained — ^^ Children of 
the Most High." E'ni e'lohim, "sons of God," is a designation of the 
angels (Gen. vi. 2, Dan. iii. 25) : this title therefore denotes an eleva- 
tion above the rank of ordinary human beings, but the elevation is 
only ex officio, not personal, as the Psalmist proceeds to shew. Luther 
well remarks, " Just as father, mother, preacher, minister, etc. are in 
every respect holy divine situations, although the persons who are in 

them maybe knaves and rogues; thus magistrates are correctly 

called gods and the children of God, on account of their divine condi- 
tion, and the Word of God, although they are really vile knaves, as he 
complains that they are." 

In John x. 34 — 36, our Lord replies to the Jews, " Is it not written 
in your law, *I said. Ye are gods'? If he called them gods, unto 
whom the Word of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken, 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
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7 But ye shall die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes. 



8 Arise, O God, judge the earth : 
for thou shalt mherit all nations. 



world, *Thou blasphemest ;' because I said, I am the Son of God?'* 
Here the argument turns on the words i^ylacre koi aWorftXe. The title 
E^lohim was allowed to those who were officials by mere accident of 
birth, and in this case personally unholy. A/ortioriwsis the title **Son 
of God" appropriate to Him Whose office and personal character 
were directly of God. A further distinction between those to whom 
o Xoyo? Tov Beov came merely in utterance (i. e. in their being appointed 
to office according to the sacred Torih), and Him who was Himself 
o \6yos rov Seov, and came in that character to men, may possibly be 
included. 

7. Like one of the princes. H. c'acMd Aassdrim : this expression 
is difficult : it can hardly bear the meaning " like any o//ier of the 
princes," for there has been a distinction drawn between these ^loklm 
and mankind, which makes ddddm in hemist. a equiv. to "as if 
mere men," and besides, Judg. xvi. 7, 1 1 is the only other passage that 
could be understood to warrant such a form of expression. On the 
other hand, the rendering " like one of the princes," justifiable enough 
as far as construction is concerned, introduces a comparison lacking 
in point. What princes ? " Any one of the princes who in the course 
of history have been cast down by the judgment of God," according 
to Del. and Hengst. But all princes are not so brought down, and 
hzssdrim must denote the whole genus of princes. All princes die^ it 
is true : but if the hemist. refer to death, why such an anticlimax — you 
are indeed exalted above humanity, even to Divinity, but you must 
die like a mere human being, like a mere prince. Searching for 
another meaning for c'achad we find-that the form achad occurs some- 
times exactly in the signif. of the absol. echdd (i.e. not as a constructive, 
nor as a quasi-constructive followed by the prepos. jD miit). Thus it 
is used in Gen. xlviii. 22, Ez. xxxiii. 30, Zech. xi. 7. It is at least 
possible that just as in Zech. xi. 7 V achad twice occurs in the sense of 
r echdd, so here (f achad is equiv. to the common c'echdd, " together," 
"in like manner." If this be granted, the difficulty of the v. vanishes. 
" But ye must die like mortal f9ien : yea, even in the same way [as 
they], O ye Princes, shall ye fall J^ is a rendg. well suited to the context, 
and free from anticlimax. There is no occasion to read c'echdd, as 
Ewald, nor does his rendering " and fall, O ye prince§, together J^ or 
"like one man," seem so appropriate as the above. For c^ echdd, "in 
like manner,'' cf. Eccl. xi. 6, Is. Ixv. 25. On the application of the 
title "princes," sdrtm^ to the national judges, see Introd* 
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8. Rend. ^^Arise, O God, judge Thou the land: for all the nations 
are Thine inheritance.^^ 

b. Lit. "for Thou hast all the nations as Thine inheritance,'* 
There is no reason to infer from this hemist. that the Ps. is a protest 
against the tyranny of Gentile rulers, De Wette. The logical con- 
nection with the foregoing is obvious enough. All nations are the 
inheritance of the God of truth and justice, therefore it concerns Him 
that injustice is done in any single country, as now in Israel. He is 
implored to ** judge" the land in person, and thus quell the prevalent 
injustice. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXIII. 

A Prayer against a Confederacy of Hostile Nations. 

Title. ** A Song, a Psalm, to Asaph." 

When did this confederacy take place? Nowhere in Old Testament history 
have we any event that precisely harmonizes with the formidable onslaught 
which terrifies the Psalmist, no fewer than ten distinct tribes being here set 
before us as preparing a conspiracy which has for its aim the utter extermi- 
nation of Israel. How difficult it is to associate any invasion recorded in 
Scripture with that here depicted, may be seen from the following compendium 
of attempts at identification : 

I. Ewald supposes that the attempts of "the Arabians and the Ammon- 
ites, and the Ashdodites," under Sanballat the Moabite, and Tobiah the 
Ammonite, to hinder the rebuilding of the Temple, in the time of Nehemiah, 
are the subject of the Psalmist's protest (cf. Neh. iv. 7). Obj. i. In this 
case there would probably be mention made of the Samaritans, the most 
virulent of Nehemiah's opponents. 2. There would not be mention made of 
the Amalekites, the last remnant of that nation having been exterminated 
under Hezekiah, i Chron. iv. 43. 3. Asshur moreover was at that time no 
longer a nation ; the Assyrians were subjugated by the Medes cir. B. c. 625. It 
has been suggested in answer to this that Asshur may perhaps denote Syria. But 
nowhere do we find Syria so designated. 4. The object of these nations was 
simply to prevent the rebuilding of the Temple. Even in this they 
were not particularly strenuous, and it is pure assumption to suppose that they 
wished to cut off Israel from " being a nation," so that Israel should be no 
more "in remembrance," v. 4. 

II. In I Mace. v. we read that when the "surrounding nations" 
(specified afterwards as the sons of Bean, Esau and AmmonT '^ heard that the 
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Jews had restored the altar which Antiochus Epiphanes had polluted, and had 
•dedicated* the sanctuary afresh," they were exceedingly angry, and "counselled 
to destroy the generation of Jacob who were among them;" a design which was 
counteracted by the energy and skill of Judas Maccabaeus. Hitzig and others refer 
the Psalm to this occasion. Obj» The mention of Amalek and Asshur is even 
more inexplicable in the Maccabsean era than it is in the time of Nehemiah. 

III. Kimchi and the majority of commentators find the occasion of 
this Psalm in the league of foreign tribes against Jehoshaphat, mentioned in 
1 Chron. xx. The tribes composing this league were, — as far as we can 
gather from the text of v. i, 2, when cleared of some obvious corruptions, — 
Moab, Ammon, the Mehunim (D^3iytDnO, *'they of the Mehunim," after 
LXX. and Kimchi, should be read for D^ilOyHD, "they of the Ammonites"), 
and a great multitude from beyond the [Dead] sea, from Edom (DINID being 
a necessary emendation for 0*1X0). The term Mehunim, it is argued, includes 
the Arab tribes mentioned in this Psalm, Gebal, the Ishmaelites, and the 
Hagarenes; for instead of the Mehunim Josephus mentions a large band 
of Arabians. Antiq. IX. i, 1, "The Edomites, the Moabites and Ammonites 
...are not only mentioned in this Psalm, but are also introduced as those with 
whom the whole enterprise originated (?)." Hengst. Further, we find in 
1 Chron. xx. 14 that on Jahaziel, *'a Levite of the sons of Asaph," came 
**the Spirit of the Lord," and he cheered and exhorted the army of Israel 
when preparing to resist this formidable attack; and our Psalm, which is 
entitled **to" or "after Asaph," may have been the production of this 
inspired Levite. 

Obj, Explain Mehunim as we may, we still have no allusion on the 
part of the Chronicles to the presence of Amalek, nor yet to that of the 
Philistines from the West and Tyrians from the North in this confederation 
of south-eastern tribes. And is it probable that he should know nothing 
of the help given by remote Asshur, a country then infinitely more important 
(as the relics of the Kileh-Sherghat series of monarchs testify) than any other of 
Israel's neighbours, save perhaps Babylon ? 

From the above it will be gathered that it is extremely difficult to 
associate this Psalm with any historical incident recorded in Scripture. The 
reference to the mvasion in Jehoshaphat*s reign, termed by Hengst. "the 
correct view," is really nothing more than the most popular and least objec- 
tionable. If it be accepted it must be either {a) on the supposition that 
the South-Eastem assailants of 1 Chron. xx. endeavoured at its commence- 
ment to gain the alliance of the Northern powers, Assjrria, Philistia, and 
Tyre; that this attempt, unsuccessful in the sequel, was, when the Psalm 
was written, both noted and threatening; but that the Chronicler, writing 
long afterwards, either did not know of it, or, since it was not successful, 
passed over it in silence: or \b) that the threatening invasion on the 
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part of the tribes surrounding Mount Seir, combined with manifest ill-will 
on the part of all Israel's neighbours, induces the Psalmist to write a complaint, 
m which the league is, because of this ill-will, raised to proportions never 
actually attained ; ten leading powere are then introduced as a poetic repre- 
sentation of the Gentile world, ever hostile to the nation of separatists, ever 
sympathising, if not agreeing with the people who are for the time Israel's 
set foes. But even thus there remains the difficulty that the remote Assyria 
is spoken of as fiimishing real material aid. Cf. ver. 8, note. 

We are therefore of opinion that, while the South-Eastem invasion in 
the time of Jehoshaphat is in many respects similar to the invasion here 
described, our want of information renders it impossible to assert positively 
that it is this danger which is the subject of the Psalmist's prayer. We 
find no difficulty in this conclusion, for there is no reason to imagine that 
we have in the historical books of the Old Testament either an exact 
or an exhaustive account of all the invasions to which the sacred nation 
was exposed. 



KEEP not thou silence, O God: 
hold not thy peace, and be not 
still, O God. 

2 For, lo, thine enemies make a 
tumult : and they that hate thee have 
lifted up the head. 

3 They have taken crafty counsel 
against thy people, and consulted 



against thy hidden ones. 

4 They have said. Come, and let us 
cut them off from being a nation ; that 
the name of Israel may be no more in 
remembrance. 

5 For they have consulted together 
with one consent : they are confederate 
against thee : 



T. a. Lit. Let there not be stillness to Thee, O God. "Stillness" 
^D*! (Vmi from R. ddmdh or ddm: cf. Is. Ixii. 6, 7, LXX. wrongly, 
d Qioi ris ofioKoSricfTal croi ; as if ^D1 b^ were HOT vh, 

3. ** Against thy hidden ones/' i. e. against those whom thou hast 
set apart and guarded as thine own peculiar possession : the same 
verb occurs in the passages, " In the time of trouble He shall /tide me 
in His covered place," xxvii. 5 ; " Thou shalt Aide them in a covered 
place from the strife of tongues,'* xxxi. 20; and the same imagery, 
expressed in different language, may be found in xvii. 8, Is. xxxii. 2. 

5. Rend. ^* For they have devised a counsel together: that they 
may make a compact against Thee.^^ a. lit. "for they have counselled in 
mind together :" ISb here referring probably not to the hearty earnest- 
ness (Hengst.) or unanimity (LXX. after led echdd, i Chron. xii. 38) of 
the counsel, but to the intelligence and thought, with which it 
was devised. Cf. for this meaning of lib Hos. vii. 11, Prov. vii. 7, Job 
xii. 3. 
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6 The tabernacles of Edom, and the 
Ishmaelites ; of Moab, and the Haga- 
renes ; 

7 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek ; 
the Philistines with the inhabitants of 



Tyre; 

8 Assur also is joined with them: 
they have holpen the children of Lot. 
Selah. 

9 Do unto them as unto the Midian- 



6. " The tabernacles," i. e. the' dwellers in tabernacles, the nomad 
tent-dwelling tribes. It may be noticed that in Arabic the kindred 
form to H. Shel "tent" = "a people." Concerning this league of 
nations cf. Introd. As it is not the Psalmist's object to give a his- 
torical analysis of the conspiracy, we cannot fairly attach importance 
to the order in which the tribes are mentioned, still less assert that 
the Psalm must have been written before "Assyria," which is men- 
tioned last, " became a leading power," Perowne ; there is, however, a 
slight distinction between Assyria and the other powers (cf. 8 note) ; and 
the second mention of Moab and Ammon (the "children of Lot") 
perhaps justifies the assumption that these two were the nucleus of the 
conspiracy. "The Ishmaelites" spread over the country S. of Pales- 
tine (Gen. XXV. 1 8). " The Hagarenes " dwelt in the land of Gilead, E. of 
Palestine ; they were expelled (but perhaps not permanently) by the 
tribe of Reuben in the days of Saul, i Chron. v. 10. 18 — 22. 

7. a. " Gebal,'* probably not the maritime town of Phoenicia, (Ezek. 
xxvii. 9), but the mountainous region S. of the Dead Sea (still so 
called), in the immediate vicinity of the tribes mentioned in v. 6. 
•* Amalek:" this tribe was descended from Esau, and dwelt apparently 
among the Edomites. Jos. speaks of To^oKItls and ^Afic^rjKins as 
belonging to Idumaea, Ant. 11. i. 2. 

^. Lit. " Philistia with the inhabitants of Tyre :" " the two nations 
of the coast of the Mediterranean, which also appear in Amos i. 
(cf. Joel iii.) as making common cause with the Edomites against 
IsraeL" Del. 

8. "Also," or "yea," or "even," H. £-am: apparently there is a 
distinction drawn between Assyria and the other countries. This may 
be because Assyria was the most remote from Palestine, and its pre- 
sence in the confederacy was therefore remarkable, or " also Assyria" 
may denote that (perhaps because of its distance) Assyria did not take 
such a prominent part in the matter as the other countries, but merely 
sent a small contingent. 

" Have holpen," lit. "have become an arm to :" note that in Syr. 
" son of the arm" = /telpers the Arab, has a similar form of expression, 
cf. Coran xviii. 49, "promise to be to me back and arm," \,^. protection 
and help, Gesen. 

At the end of this v. comes a Selah^ denoting that the PsalmUt 
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ites; as to Sisera, as to Jabin, at the 
trook of Kison : 

10 Which perished at En-dor: they 
became as dung for the earth. 

11 Make their nobles like Oreb, and 



like Zeeb: yea, all their princes as 
Zebah, and as Zalmunna : 

12 Who said, Let us take to our- 
selves the houses of God in posses- 
sion. 



passes on from the enumeration of the dangers to a prayer for de- 
liverance. 

9. a, **As unto the Midianites:" Gideon's encounter with the 
Midianites, when there "fell 120,000 men that drew the sword," be- 
came proverbial in Israel as an occasion of complete victory and great 
slaughter: cf. Is. ix. 4 " as in the day of Midian," and x. 26 "according 
to the slaughter of Midian." 

b. Or " in the gorge of Kishon;'*'^ nachal may denote either a 
stream, or a hollow glen with a stream flowing through it. The 
reference is to Barak's great victory over Sisera, the captain of 
Jabin, when the river Kishon " swept away" the corpses of the fallen. 

10. "Endor" between Tabor and Megiddo. The exact site of 
the battle-field is not given in Judg. iv. or v., but it is said to be near 
Tabor, Megiddo, and Taanach, and the river Kishon: Endor and 
. Aphek are the sites that best correspond to this designation. 

1 1. Rend. " Make them — their nobles — as Orib and Z^ib: and all 
their principals as Zebach and TsalmunndP The poet glances back 
once more at the great typical defeat of Midian, whose "princes" 

sdrim, Judg. vii. 25, were Or6b and Z'^b, and whose "kings," Judg* 
viii. 5, were Zebach and Tsalmunni. We rend, udsic "principal," to 
avoid confusion with other terms. It prim, means a "constituted" 
king, but sometimes a subordinate prince or chief; cf. Josh. xiii. 21. 
Here Judg. viii. 5 shews that persons of royal and supreme authority 
are meant. Targ. rightly " their kings." 

12. Rend. Who have saidy Let us take to ourselves as a posses- 
sion the dwelling-places of God, 

Who: referring to the present foe, not to the ancient leaders of 
Midian: the antecedent is "them" in "unto them," v. 9. Dwelling- 
places, not " pastures," (Perowne). Nddh (connected perh. with vaUw) 
= a place of dwelling ; the context sometimes makes the rendg. 
" pasture" necessary, as in bi-n'Sth deshe, " green pastures," A.V., lit. 
"grassy habitations," Ps. xxiii. 2, and in the similar phrases n^Sth 
rdim, lit. " dwellings of shepherds," n'oth midbdr, lit. " prairie-dwell- 
ings ;" but such connection is only accidental ; and to render in Ps. 
Ixxiv. 2 ^''pastures of violence," or in Lam. ii. 2 (The Lord hath swal- 
lowed up all) ^^ thQ pastures of Jacob," would be absurd. The term 
dwelling-places of Cod is not to be limited to the Temple, or to 
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13 O my God, make them like a 
wheel; as the stubble before the 
wind. 

14 As the fire bumeth the wood, 
and as the flame setteth the mountains 
on fire ; 



15 So persecute them with thy 
tempest, and make them afraid with 
thy storm. 

16 Fill their faces with shame; 
that they may seek thy name, O 
Lord. 



" synagogues of God," Ixxiv. 8. The sacred nation itself is constantly 
regarded as the habitation of God, as e. g. Ex. xxix. 45, " I will dwell 
among the children of Israel and will be their God :'* for an expansion 
of the metaphor cf Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

13, 14, 15. Rend. (13) ^^My God^ make them like dust whirled 
about: like straw before the wind. (14) As a fire [which] burns up 
the forest: and as a flame [which] singes the mountains; (15) even 
thus do Thou pursue them with Thy tempest: and terrify them with 
Thy stormy 

The poet now turns from the past and expresses plainly the fate 
which he would fain see overtake the foes of his nation. In 13 «. 
cag-galgdl- "as the whirl," i. e. of any light substances before ahurricane 
(Kimchi), as in Is. xvii. 13. We must reject, as involving afar-fetched 
metaphor, the rendg. " as a wheel" (=as a wheel set going on a steep 
pitch, an emblem of the precipitate downward course of the victims 
of God's displeasure), though this is supported by the Targ., LXX. and 
other ancient authorities. We might rend. ^* as when there is a whirl- 
wind/' cf. Ixxvii. 18 ; but this would mar the symmetry of the verse, as 
(fkash in hemist. b clearly means " as straw," not " as when there is 
straw " before the wind. 

In 14, 15, c^ has the same meaning, but instead of the destroyed, 
the Destroyer Himself becomes the subject of the simile. As a fire in 
an arid region, burning the forest-trees, and singeing (lit. licking up) 
the mountain-tops, even thus may God visit the enemy with the raging 
tempest of His indignation. 

^ 16. Or, "Fill their faces with shame : and then they will seek Thy 
Name, O Jehovah : " i.e. If by no other means, at all events by the 
miraculous manifestation of Thy wrath, the foe shall be convinced that 
^ Jehovah, He is the God." On Thy Name, v. infra. The punishment, 
it should be observed, is besought chiefly as the means of the conver- 
sion of the foe. The prayer of v. 16 is further expanded in vv. 17, 18, 
which should be rendd. — {ijY^ Let them be ever put to shame, and 
terrified J and let them be confounded, and perplexed: (18) and [then] 
shall they know that as for Thee — Thy Name is * Jehovah, the only 
self-existent One, the Most High over all the earthy^ 

17. Be perplexed, not "perish," as A. V., which having thus slain 
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17 Let them be confounded and 
troubled for ever; yea, let them be 
put to shame, and perish : 



18 That men may know that thou, 
whose name alone is JEHOVAH, art 
the most high over all the earth. 



the subject of the verbs in v. 17, is forced to render, "that men may 
know, etc/' in 18, instead of "that they may know/' 

18. Thy Name is, is equivalent to Thou art: thus in Ps. viii. I, 
''How excellent is Thy Name" = " How excellent art Thou :" cf. ver. 
17. For the sacred name Jehovah, denoting, as it does, attributes 
which are only Divine, cannot be alienated from Him. There cannot 
possibly be more than one whose Name is Jehovah, and so when 
His Name is mentioned, of necessity HE is mentioned, and therefore 
" HE is His Name, and His Name is HE." Kimchi. Whereas any 
other name whatsoever, even the name Elohim, cf. Ps. Ixxxii., others 
may bear too. And this explains the Psalmist's wish that the foe 
may know that "as for Thee, Thou art Jehovah!^ He would have 
them know that it is Israel's God to whom belongs the Name that can 
belong but to One, the Name denoting eternal existence and tm- 
changeableness. 

The only self-existent One, Heb. 113? Vbaddecd, ^^Du Einziger^ 
So Neh. ix. 6, "Thou art Jehovah, the only self-existent One." 
Cf. further Ps. li. 4, " Against Thee, Thou only self-existent One, have 
I sinned," and Ixxi. 16, "I will make mention of Thy righteousness, 
Thou only self-existent One." 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXIV. 

The Consolations of Divine Worship. 

Title. "To the Precentor upon Gittith, a Psalm to the sons of Korah." 

A pious worshipper who has been debarred the privilege of access to Mount 
Zion depicts the gladness of restoration, and the sorrows of the period of 
exclusion. He extols the grandeur of the Divine Service, and the faithfulness 
of Jehovah God of Hosts to all who cleave to him in the period of affliction. 
We see no reason for thinking that the Psalmist is at the actual time of 
writing debarred from the privileges of the Sanctuary. His affliction is 
apparently past (ver. 1 note). It was in a bygone time that his soul sighed 
and languished for the Courts of Jehovah : he is now in a position in which 
his whole being may rejoice in the Living God. 
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Those who understand the title **to the sons of Korah," to denote 
Korahkic authorship, see in the writer a Levite poet, who has been hindered 
by some national calamity from taking his turn in the ministration of the 
Tabernacle or Temple. The allusion to the official ministrations in w. 
4, 10, is supposed to harmonize with this theory. It is however by no 
means credible that the *Sons of Korah' themselves wrote the Psalms to which 
this title is attached. (See Introd. to Titles.) Further, w. 4, 10 would 
seem rather to contrast the position of the writer with that of the officials 
of the Temple, from which we should be inclined to infer that the Psalm 
was written by one who had no share in their functions. Again, the prayer, 
"look upon the face of thine Anointed," following the words, "hear my 
prayer," can hardly but be a prayer for the Psalmist himself, who, if a Levite, 
would not lay claim to the title ** Anointed," the appellation of the Priest 
or the King. 

A clue to the discovery of the author is we believe furnished us by the 
striking resemblance which this Psalm bears to Psalm xlii. The attractiveness 
of Divine Worship, the sorrow experienced by one who has been deprived of it, 
is the theme of that as of this Psalm. Certain phrases are common to both. 
We might in fact well imagine that the same affliction is treated of in 
the two Psalms : only in Ps. xlii. that affliction is instant, in Ps. Ixxxiv. it 
has passed by, and the mournful writer is now cheered by the thought of ready 
access to the "Living God." We are convinced that Ps. xlii. is to be 
ascribed to David, and, bearing in mind how frequently the title "Anointed," 
here claimed by the writer, is applied in the Psalms to David, we are led to 
infer that it is he who is the author of Ps. Ixxxiv. The circumstances of 
David's banishment during Absalom's insurrection are such as might well 
evoke Ps. xlii., those of his restoration are equally applicable to Ps. Ixxxiv. 
The similarity between this and acknowledged Davidic Psalms, and especially 
Psalm xlii., may be gathered from the following references. The expression 
"my King, and my God," v. 3, occurs only in Ps. v. 2 ; ^/ chay^ "Living God," 
V. 2, only in xlii. 2. The term mdght "a shield," v. 11, applied to God, is 
characteristic of David ; cf. iii. 3, xviii. 30, 35 : so is the title y^kdvdh EUdktm 
Is^bdSth, v. 8, cf. lix. 5. The similarity both in thought and phraseology of 
V, 2, xlii. 2, v. 4, xlii. 4 and 5 is obvious; the affectionate appellation 
"my God," noticeable in xlii. and xliii., occurs in w. 3, 10. It may be also 
noticed that both xlii. and Ixxxiv. are inscribed, *'to the sons of Korah." 

No objection, as far as we know, can be raised against this theory except on 
the assumption, that, as the Psalms in this Third Book are for the most part 
obviously non-Davidic, therefore not one Psalm in it can be ascribed to David. 
This theory is we believe disproved by the Title of Ps. Ixxxvi., the authenticity 
of which is verified by the characteristics of the poem (see Introd. to Ixxxvi). 

We are inclined, therefore, to adhere to the cojiclusions to which the 
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internal characteristics of Ps. Ixxxiv. guide us, at least we know of no theory 
of authorship which is not open to objections of greater weight. It may be 
well to close this preface with an enumeration of the best-known of these 
theories. Hengstenburg and Delitzsch suppose the author to be a Levite 
follower of David, they assign to it the date we adopt above, viz. that of the 
Absalomic insurrection. Ewald, concluding, in deference to v. 9, that, the 
author is a king, supposes that the restoration of Jeconiah after a long im- 
prisonment (2 Kings XXV. 27 — 30) may have induced him to express his 
gratitude to Jehovah in this Psalm. Others find an occasion in the great 
Passover of the i8th year of king Josiah, **such as was not holden from the 
days of the judges that judged Israel" (2 Kings xxiii. 22); others suppose that 
it was composed by Jahaziel the Levite, whose encouragement aided Jehosha- 
phat's victory. 



HOW amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts ! 
2 My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord: my 



heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God. 

3 Yea, the sparrow hath found an 
house, and the swallow a nest for 



I — 3. The joy with which the Psalmist sees the fulfilment of past 
yearnings. 

1. a. "Amiable," i.e. ''beloved^' or ''dear:' (H. ydtdotk.) 

2. " My soul pinedy yea, and languished for the courts of Je- 
hovah j my heart and my flesh ^^^//[now] sing for joy to the Living 
God:^ The Psalmist's yearning was in a past time, when circum- 
stances forbade him access to the Sanctuary. He is now prepared to 
join in the beloved service with all devotion of mind and body. Both 
A.V. and P.B.V. have overlooked the distinction between the past 
and future tenses, while the LXX, translates as if their position was 
reversed. 

The courts of Jehovah, " The Tabernacle certainly had only one 
court {chdtzer)\ the arrangement of the Davidic tent-temple, however, 
is indeed unknown to us, and according to reliable traces it may be 
well assumed that it was more gorgeous and more spacious than the 
old Tabernacle, which remained in Gibeon." Del. 

The Living God, H chay, the expression used by the Psalmist in 
xlii. 2. It occurs nowhere else in this form, though ildhim chayocz^xt% 
in Is. xxxvii. 4, 17, and chay y'hovdh, " as Jehovah lives,'' is a frequent 
form of adjuration. 

3. It need scarcely be said that this is a metaphorical expression 
of the sense of protection and peace, with which the Psalmist and his 
companions in exile approach again the sanctuary. In Ps. xi., wrjtten 
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hetself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
King, and my God. 

4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house : they will be still praising thee. 



Selah. 

5 Blessed is the man whose strength 
is in thee ; in whose heart are the ways 
of them, 

6 Who passing through the valley of 



during persecution, David speaks of those who advised him to flee "as 
a bird" to the mountains. Similarly here, when restored to tran^ 
quillity, he compares himself to a bird, which, after flying from place 
to place, has at last found a nook where its brood may be left in. 
security. Whether any sparrows or swallows were actually wont to 
build in the sacred precincts (a question gravely discussed by many 
commentators), is utterly irrelevant. The brood, if it be necessary 
that they should have a counterpart in actual circumstances, are the 
beloved followers and companions of the lately exiled Psalmist, 
Delitzsch alludes to the appellation pirchi c'hunndhy " brood of the 
Priesthood," bestowed on the sons of the Priests at the time of the 
second Temple ; and we may make use of this parallel without adopting 
the conclusion that the author was a Levite. Cf. further, for the 
Hebrew idea of relationship between leader and followers, Ps. Ixviii^ 
30, " the multitude of bulls with the calves of the people." 

4. a, " That dwell in thy house": the officials of the Davidic Taber- 
nacle. Cf. Jeremiah's address to Pashur, chief governor in the house 
of the Lord, where the officials arc termed "those that dwell" in 
the house, Jer. xx. 6. 

b. Rend. " They "mill ever praise TJue:^^ ever, i. e. continually and 
despite all hindrances, both these meanings belonging to the H. Sd» 
Note that David in the affliction lately past declares, " I will persist 
in giving Him thanks " {Sd Sdennoo), 

5 — 7. The blessedness of those, who, though not officials of the 
sanctuary, are yet in spirit devoted to God, such shall find continual 
peace ; the very sorrows of their spiritual life shall engender greater joy 
and greater strength, and in the end the Presence of God shall be 
their everlasting portion. Obs. that the course of these believers is 
expressed under the figure of a pilgrimage. The metaphor is familiar 
enough to us : to the Jew, bound by the Law to go up to Jerusalem at 
the occurrence of the three great Feasts, it was doubly significant. 

5. b. Rend. [The] high-roads are in their hearts; i. e. in the hearts 
of such men. The high-roads (H. m^silldth, from R. sdlal sustulit\ 
from the subsequent mention of the "valley of Bici" and of the 
journey's termination at "Zion," mean primarily, it would seem, the 
route actually taken by pious pilgrims journeying to Jerusalem. So 
Aben Ezra* But this route is only introduced as typical of the spi- 
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Baca make it a well; the rain also 
fiUeth the pools. 
7 They go from strength to strength, 



every one of them in Zion appeareth 
before God. 
8 O Lord God of hosts, hear my 



ritual course of the believer, and, similarly, the '* valley of Baca*' 
denotes the trials attendant on this course ; "Zion," its end, the Hea- 
venly and " true Tabernacle." Besides deprivation of actual access to 
the sanctuary, David's expulsion had entailed spiritual trials and con- 
flicts ; and these, and the way in which they should be regarded, are 
his present theme. Thus only can the introduction of the " valley of 
Baca " (cf. 6 note,) and its transformation to a valley of joy, be ex- 
plained : for we have no reason to believe that the pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem were actually beset with any real trials or dangers, but they 
certainly must have led through many secluded and dreary scenes, 
one of which may well be introduced as figurative of a season of 
spiritual depression. 

6. Rend. " When passing through the valley of Bdcd they make 
it a place of fountains: yea, and with blessings shall the early 
rain cover itP 

What is meant by the "valley of Bic^"? i. " The name of a place 
or valley where are the trees called E^cdtm^^ according to Ab. Ezra. 
It is in favour of this interpretation that in 2 Sam. v. 24, i Chron. xiv. 
14, 15, we find mention of the b'cdim (A.V. "mulberry") trees in the 
vsdley of Rephaim, N.W. of Jerusalem. The tree may then be 
assumed to be identical with the Arabic bdkd, a tree which is similar 
to the balsam, and abounds in the arid valley of Mecca, and to have 
given its name to a similar valley (not necessarily that of Rephaim), 
through which the pilgrim high-roads passed. Thus Del. and Ewald. 
ii. Hengst. and others, who discard entirely the reference to the 
pilgrimages, and give a restrict! vely ethical interpretation to the "high- 
roads" of V. 5, identify Baca in this v. with b'ct, or beceh, " weeping." 
The valley of Baca is then simple imagery, " an emblem of a low or 
miserable condition," which by faith and patience is made to abound 
with fountains of salvation. " Into such a valley David found himself 
cast down from the height of his prosperity in the time of Absalom." 
Hengst. According to Burckhardt there is a "Valley of Weeping," 
( Wctdy Beka) in the neighbourhood of Sinai ; but this does not help 
Hengst.'s case, as he does not suppose that any valley in Palestine 
was actually named Baca, and the Sinaitic valley, moreover, received 
its name from a puerile legend, here quite inappropriate, iii. It ap- 
pears possible to combine these two views. We not unfrequently 
find a kind of double-entettdre in the Hebrew usage of proper names 
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prayer : give ear, O God of Jacob. 
Selah. 

9 Behold, O God our shield, and 
look upon the face of thine anoint- 
ed. 



10 For a day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand. I had rather be 
a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. 



(cf. Gen. xltx. 19, 22, and espec. Mic. i. 10, 1 1), and the practice is in 
Rabbinic extended to ordinary substantives. While we cannot admit 
that bdcd = " weeping " (for this noun-form is not so used), it is possible 
that a noted spot in the pilgrim route, perhaps like its Arabic name- 
sake, fertile only in clumps of the Bici tree, is here particularly 
selected on account of the resemblance between Bdcd and b'ct (fr. R. 
b^cih), "weeping." And thus "the high-roads" and "the valley of 
Baca" have a signification neither literal nor ethical exclusively y for 
both senses are included. Here, then, the real meaning is, " Blessed 
are they who can, by faith and endurance, make the dreary spots of life 
a source of spiritual joy ; such shall receive additional joy from Higher 
sources ; having of themselves made the solitary valley a well of com* 
fort, they are yet further rewarded by refreshing showers from Heaven 
above, the " early rain" of God's beneficence. 

Crit note. The ancient authorities have all given to Baca the 
sense of "weeping." Blessings^ H. bWdcoth, is rendd. in A.V. and 
P.B.V. as if Vricoth^ "pools." Early rain, mdreh, found in this 
signification only in Joel ii. 23 ; and therefore taken by LXX. and 
Hengst. to mean, as freq., "lawgiver," or "teacher"; a signif. here 
quite inappropriate. The LXX. rendg. of v. 5 ^ and 6 runs thus : 
ava^cuTfis iv r^ Kapbia avTov duBcro els r^v KoikdBa rod KkavOficivos €is 
TOTTov OP €0cTo, Kot yap cvXoylas Seocret o vofioderciv. Cover {11, yaa^tehy 
the Hiphil future), lit. "enshroud," or "enwrap." It is, however, 
possible that the R. dtdh may here bear the meaning of the kindred 
A. aid (IV.), dedii (cf. LXX.), so that the meaning in hemist. b is — 
" blessings will an early rain bestow on it." 

7. Strength is but increased by dangers and discouragements, 
and in the end, as the real journey, so that typified, finds its resting- 
place in the immediate Presence of the Lord. 

8—12. Further reflections, suggested by the visit to the sanctuary, 
and especially a prayer for future (8, 9), and a recognition of recent 
mercies (11, 12). 

9. "Our shield," a vocative as in A.V., and used as a Divine 
title: cf. iii. 3,. xxviii. 7: not the object of the verb "behold," and 
refierring to the " anointed," after xlvii. 9. 

10. Lit " I had rather keep the threshold," etc. That the " tenU 
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II For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield : the Lord will give grace and 
glory : no good thing will he withhold 



from them that walk uprightly. 

12 O Lord of hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in thee. 



of wickedness " are contrasted with the "house of God," perhaps sug- 
gests that the Psalm was written when the adytum was within a 
tabernacle or tent, i.e. before the Temple was built. Del. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXV. 



Return from Captivity; a glorious future. 

Title. "To the Precentor, to the sons of Korah, a Psalm." 

In the first three verses the Psalmist thanks God for the forgiveness of the 
national transgressions and turning back of *the captivity of Jacob.' In w. 
4 — 7 God is implored, in a prayer which it is somewhat difficult to harmonize 
with this thanksgiving (see notes), not to protract His wrath, but to turn and 
revive His people. In v. 8 an answer to the prayer is declared, peace is pro- 
mised to the nation, only let them not turn again to the folly of the bygone 
time. In w. 9 — 13 the tone of Joy and hope is resumed, and abundance of 
blessings, both spiritual and material, is confidently predicted. At what period 
is it more likely that such conflicting feelings should arise, than when the 
restored exiles, under the leadership of Nehemiah, undertook to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem, and restore the institutions of the Jewish Law; when the 
people, mourning at the hearing of the Law, are comforted by Nehemiah, who 
tells them that the "joy of the Lord" is their strength (Neh. viii. 9, 10)? 

The confident tone with which the Psalm is closed well befits this epoch. 
It was then that Jeremiah's prophecies, ** Jacob shall return," **I will turn 
back the captivity of Jacob's tents" (Jer. xxx. 10, xxxvi. 18; cf. our ver. 1), had 
attained fulfilment. Then too the glorious future, promised in the later chap- 
ters of Isaiah, appeared to dawn before the reinstated nation. And still the 
voice of prophecy was speaking, and great promises were being revealed by 
the inspired Zechariah. Naturally, it is the diction of this prophet that most 
resembles the diction of the Psalmist. 

His confidence in the advent of salvation and glory, v. 9, reminds us of 
Zechariah's prophecy of The Branch who "shall build the Temple of the 
Lord" and "bear the glory" (vi. 12). His expectation of material blessings 
(v. i«) may well be compared with the prophet*s declaration, ** There shall be 
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the seed of peace, the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give her 
increase, and the heavens shall give their dew, etc." (Zech. viii. 12.) 

This Psalm together with xix. and XLV. is appointed for the Morning 
Service on Christmas-day. 



LORD, thou hast been favourable 
^ unto thy land : thou hast brought 
back the captivity of Jacob. 

2 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of 
thy people, thou hast covered all their 
sin. Selah. 

3 Thou hast taken away all thy 
wrath: thou hast turned thyself ^oxa 
the fierceness of thine anger. 

4 Turn us, O God of our salvation, 
and cause thin,e anger toward us to 
cease. 



5 Wilt thou be angy with us for 
ever? wilt thou draw out thine anger 
to all generations? 

6 Wilt thou not revive us again? 
that thy people may rejoice in thee? . 

7 Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, and 
grant us thy salvation. 

8 I will hear what God the Lord 
will speak: for he will speak peace 
unto his people, and to his saints : but 
let them not turn again to folly. 

9 Surely his salvation is nigh them 



3. b, "Turned thyself from/' A.V. rightly. We cannot rend.; 
"Thou hast turned back part of the fierceness of thine anger," 
Maurer ; for hemist. a declares that all God's wrath is taken away. 
There is no "confusion of two constructions'* (Perowne) involved in 
the use of the Hiphil here and the Kal in the next v. The use of the 
Hiphil in signif. " turn oneself," is as in Ezek. xviii. 30, 32 ; and in v. 4 
shoovinoo has the usual Kal signif. 

4 — 7. A penitent intercession : wherein God is depicted, despite 
what has been said in vv. 2, 3, as still angry with Israel. Perhaps we 
are to suppose that just as David, though forgiven his sin, had to bear 
God's visitation in the loss of his child, so the nation, whose sin had 
been covered, still sees the marks of God's anger in the loss of its 
Temple, and of its former position among the nations. But we suggest 
that the intercession of 4 — 7 may be taken as belonging to the exile 
now ended. The Psalmist perhaps carries his thoughts back from 
the present joyful prospect to the recent state of gloom and despond- 
ency, when the continual prayer for pardon and restoration was 
offered up. Then at v. 8 the Psalmist declares what has been the 
answer to this prayer, — a promise of peace, but a warning against 
relapse to sin. 

4. For "turn us" rend, "turn back to us," lit. "turn as regards 
us :" H. shoovenoo. The use of the Kal with the pronom. affix is as 
in Jidashticd^ "I am righteous with regard to thee," i.e. as A.V. 
" I am holier than thou," Is. Ixv. 5. Cf. \,0Qi ygoor'cdy Ps. v. 4. 

8. Whether the petition 4 — 7 belongs to times present or times 
recent, 8 certainly introduces the answer, *^/ will hear what Cod 
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that fear him; that g^bry may dwell in 
ovr land. 

lo Mercy and tmth are met together; 
rii^iteoosness and peace hare kissed 



each oikar. 

II Truth diall spring oat of the 
earth; and ri^teoosness shall look 
down from heaven. 



Jehovah will speak j — surely He speaks peace to His people^ and to His 
saints; but let them not turn again to folly^ 

We have have no reason for supposing the Psalmist to be a Seer 
or Prophet. He receives no vision, as did Habakkuk on a similar 
occasion- (Hab. ii. i, etc.) : the answer to the prayer is based on the 
remembrance of past promises (e.g. Is. Ivii. 19, "Peace, Peace to him 
that is far off, and to him that is nigh ;" cf. Jer. xxxiii. 6), of which the 
present situation indicates the speedy fulfilment. The reservation, 
but let them not turn^ etc, is to be understood as part of the Divine 
response. The abrupt change of construction is after xxxiv. 5, xli. 2. 
The rest of the Psalm is the utterance of the Psalmist in his own 
person. And, first, from the Divine promise, and the apparent ap- 
proach of its fulfilment, he infers, v. 9, ^^ Surely, then^near to those that 
fear Him is His salvation, that glory may dwell in our landP The 
glory is certainly, as in Ixiii. 2, Zech. vL 12, that of the Divine Pre- 
sence, which now again dawns, with its accompanying promise of 
salvation, upon the restored people. It is by no means strange that 
this Ps. has been appointed by the Church for the services of Christ- 
mas Day, for, though the Psalm is not strictly Messianic, St John's 
description of the Advent of Christ offers an appropriate parallel to 
the language of w. 9 — 1 1. There we read that " the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt (eo-KiJi/ttxrc) among us, and we beheld His glory (bo^av), 
— ^full of grace and truth :" here v. 9 runs, rov Karaaiajv^a'ai do^av kv rj 
yfj i7fuSi/, LXX., while v. 10 tells of a concurrence of Divine " goodness 
and truth." And similarly, to the adherents of mysticism v. 1 1 offers 
the material for a Christian Midrash; — Truth branching forth (cf. the 
di/crciXc of the LXX.) from the earth, typifying the human nature of Him 
who claims the appellation " The Truth" (Jn. xiv. 6), and who is pre- 
figured in O.T. prophecy as "The Branch" (Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15, 
Zech. iii. 8), and "Righteousness "that "looked down from Heaven" 
representing the Divine Nature, by reason of which Christ is "Je- 
hovah our Righteousness" (Jer. xxiii. 6). In these w., however, it is 
easier to mysticize than it is to elucidate the Psalmist's real meaning. 
Familiar as is the language of 10, 11, the exact reference in the several 
hemistiches is by no means obvious. First, whose goodness and 
whose truth in v. 10 ? Probably God's : but the Patristic application 
of this verse to the reconciliation of God's attributes of Justice and 
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12 Yea, the Lord shall give that 
which is good; and our laiid shall 
yield her increase. 



13 Righteousness shall go before 
him ; and shall set 2/j in the way of 
his steps. 



Mercy, in the work of the Atonement, cannot be admitted, for chesed 
is not misericordia^ but " goodness " (sometimes of a passive nature, 
XpiyoTOT^ff), and neither imethy "fidelity" to past promises, nor, in he- 
mist.^, /j^^<^^ (which, whenjudicial=** recompensing of good to the doers 
of good," (cf. XXXV. 24, Ixxii. 2), can mean punitive Justice. Hemist. 
a then refers, we believe, to kindness on the part of God, exhibited 
in accordance with ancient promises ; cf. Is. Iv. 3, " the sure mercies 
of David," Mic. vii. 20, "thou wilt perform the mercy unto Abraham 
which thou hast sworn unto our fathers," etc., and the expressions in 
the Magnificat, based on Mic. vii. 20 (Luke ii. 54, 55). Hemist. ^, 
however, we are inclined to refer to man's part. Equity and conse- 
quent peace begin to take root in the land, which has experienced 
these Divine favours. In the next v. there is a similar antithesis, but 
the jparallelism is introverted, the two vv. running thus, On God's part 
(k>), . gracious goodness and faithfulness have combined, then on 
man's, equity and peace ; on man's part (i i), faithfulness corre- 
spondent to that of God shall now sprout forth from the earth ; then on 
God's, equity looks down from Heaven. This introverted parallelism 
is very common in the Jewish style of writing. Cf. S. Matt xii. 4 — 7, 
in which verses 6 and 7 correspond to vv. 5 and 4 respectively, and 
Mishna Sabbath ch. 11., where the question propounded last is answered 
first, * With what may [the lamps] be lighted ? and with what may 
they not be lighted .? They may not be lighted with cedar-moss ' 

12. Then also shall be added temporal prosperity according to 
the ancient promise, Lev. xxvi. 3, 4, "If ye walk in my statutes, and 
keep my commandments and do them, then I will give you rain in due 
season, and the land shall yield her increase, and the trees of the field 
shall yield their fruit." Cf. especially the conitemporary prophecy, 
Zech. viii. 12. 

13. Rend. ^^Righteousness shall go before Him, and shall make 
his footsteps into a path : " i. e. righteousness shall both precede and 
follow Him. The judicial equity which is to be manifest on earth (v. 
10), and is to look down from Heaven (v. 11), shall appear as the con- 
stant companion of all Divine intervention. 

a. Cf. Ixxxix. 14, "goodness and truth shall go before thy face." 

b. This is the most natural and appropriate rendg. of the H. 
v'ydsim rderec p^dmdv, and is apparently that intended by the ^j;Vet 
ct£ ohov TO, 8ta^7/iara avrov of the LXX. We find it is also adopted by 
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Dr Kay. Delitzsch's translation, " and shall give heed to the way of his 
footsteps/' is certainly a possible rendg. of both Hebr. and LXX. 
{libbd and r^v KapBiav avTov being then understood after ydsim and 
6ri(r€i respectively), but appears lacking in force. Ab. Ezra curiously 
explains this verse to mean, He shall cause the man of righteousness 
to walk before Him, and shall make His footsteps for a way to him : — 
Hengst. " Righteousness goes forth before him, and makes its foot- 
Steps a way." 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXVI. 

A CONFIDENT SUPPLICATION IN TIME OF AFFLICTION. 

Title. ** A Prayer : to David." 

This " Prayer" is remarkably similar in style to the other compositions en- 
titled "to David." The plea, **I am afflicted and needy," (v. i) is to be 
found in Ixx. 5 : the address, "Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul," 
(v. 4) forms the first verse of Ps. xxv. written under like afflicting circum- 
stances: the complaint of persecution in v. 14 is almost word for word that 
made by David, when betrayed to Saul by the Ziphites, liv. 3. Further, v. 1 
is strikingly similar to xxv. 20; v. 3 to Ivii. i; v. 6 to xvii, i ; v. 7 to xvii. 
.6a\ V. II resembles xxvii. 11; v. 9 expresses the same expectation as xxii. 
^7; and in v. 13 the writer's danger is treated of in a form of expression pecu- 
liarly Davidic: cf. xviii. 5 ; Ivi. 13. 

Against the natural conclusion that the title, "A Prayer: to David," is 
therefore authentic, there are no arguments worthy of consideration, except : 
I. The appearance of this Psalm in the midst of a series of Psalms entitled 
"To the sons of Korah," which presents a difficulty only to those who hold 
that this title denotes authorship. 1, The repeated use of the title Adonai, 
"Lord," which occurs seven times in this Psalm; a use which, supposing the 
title to be correct, is opposed to the modem German theory that the chrono- 
logical order of the Psalms is indicated by the use of the Divine titles, Jehovah, 
Elohim, Adonai. In accordance with this theory, Delitzsch assumes that this 
use of Adonai in this Psalm forms "the start for a later Adonajic style in 
imitation of the Elohimic." "When Delitzsch explains away the palpable re- 
semblances to the acknowledged Davidic Psalms, as if the result of an imita- 
tive tendency on the part of the writer, so that this "can only be called a 
Psalm of David, as having grown out of Davidic and other model passages," 
and with this assumption in mind, finds (naturally enough) "that the writer 
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cannot be compared for poetical capacity... with David," we have a fair sample 
of the shifts to which this theory must reduce the commentator. Its fallacious 
character will be the more evident when we state that the appellation Adonai 
occurs in fourteen other Pss. entitled, to all appearance rightly, **to David," 
that it only occurs in nine Pss. not so entitled ; and that whereas in the Davidic 
Pss. Ixviii. and xxxviii. it occurs seven and three times respectively, in no non* 
Davidic Ps. does it occur more than twice. That David more often addresses 
God as Jehovah than as Elohim or Adonai is indisputable, but the natural 
inferences to be drawn from this fact are (a) that the preference for the 
title Jehovah is the peculiarity, not of an epoch, but of an individual; 
(p) that we are not to expect this or any other characteristic to appear 
in each and every Davidic composition. 3. This is the only Psalm in the 
third Book ascribed by Title to David. This argument is not of great weight 
when we consider that Book iii. only contains seventeen Psalms ; that Ps. Ixxxiv., 
though not so entitled, may very probably be the composition of David; finally, 
that we know nothing of the origin or system of the present arrangement of the 
Psalms — that, however, there was no intention of representing chronological 
order or of confining the Davidic Psalms to the first two books is certain. 

We see therefore little reason for doubting that this Psalm was written by 
David himself. It is a composition of the same order as the Davidic Pss. xvii, 
jucxi. xxxv. liv. Ivi. embodying supplications! for release. from affliction, profes- 
sions of faithfulness to Jehovah, and complaints of the machinations of adver- 
saries. 

To fix more accurately the date is impossible, but the persecution of Saul 
and the rebellion of Absalom certainly suggest themselves as the most likely 
occasions for the production of such a composition. Hengst., chiefly from a 
misunderstanding of v. 13, assumes that the latter must be the real occasion. 
But there are no real grounds for selecting the one more than the other. 



BOW down thine ear, O Lord, 
hear me: for I am poor and 
needy. 



1 Preserve my soul ; for I am holy : 
O thou my God, save thy servant that 
trusteth in thee. 



I — 7. A humble but trustful supplication for deliverance. 

1. More correctly, ^^ Incline Thy ear to me^ O Jehovah^ and 
answer me^ for afflicted and needy am /." 

2. "Holy." Better "pious." (H. n^DH, chdsid) The subst. 
chesedis generally used in bonam partem, (i)> of God's gracious good- 
ness to men ; (2), of man's kindness to his fellows (Ps. cix. 16) ; (3), of 
man's devotion to God, cf. Jer. ii. 2, where it is parallel to ahdvdh^ 
love, in which passage, however, some take it as equivalent to in, 
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3 Be merciful unto me, O Lord : for 
I cry unto thee daily. 

4 Rejoice the soul of thy servant: 
for unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my 
soul. 

5 For thou, Lord, art good, and 
ready to forgive; and plenteous in 
mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee. 



6 Give ear, O Lord, unto my prayer; 
and attend to the voice of my suppli- 
cations. 

7 In the day of my trouble I will 
call upon thee : for thou wilt answer 
me. 

8 Among the gods there is none like 
unto thee, O Lord; neither are there 
any works like unto thy works. 



chin^ decor, as in Is. xl. 6. In the later Bibl. books it seems (in plur.) 
to have obtained the meaning of pious acts ( = Rab. mitsvSth) ; cf. 
2 Chron. xxv. 26, Neh. xiii. 14. The adj. chdstd is used (i), only once 
of GodQer, iii. 12, LXX. i\€i]ii<av), but the expressions ^^/i?/- or rav- 
ckesedf abundant in kindness or goodness, cf. v. 8, are common ; (2), 
of man it is never used in the sense kind, the paraphr. tsh chesed, a 
man of kindness, being employed instead ; (3), in its most common 
usage, chdstd, ( = " pious") seems to correspond to all three meanings 
of chesed; it denotes one, who, starting from the acknowledgment of 
the great truth that God first loved us, in return devotes himself to His 
service with all his heart, and consequently shews kindness to his 
neighbour, who, equally with himself, is created in God's image (see Ps. 
iv. 3). The Psalmist merely declares that he is one whose habit of 
life is piety, and as such claims God's protection. Cf. Ps. xcvii. 10. 

3. a. Rend. " Be favourable to me, O Lord." 

5 a, *' Ready to forgive," H. PI^D, salldch, an adj. which occurs 
only in this passage. 5 b. For " mercy" rend. " goodness," or " kind- 
ness," in this v. and in w. 13, 15. 

6. ** My supplications." H, tacWnoonSthay, The fem. form of the 
plural nowhere else occurs. The interchange of masc. and fem. forms 
is too common in Hebr. nouns to allow the supposition that there is 
any peculiar significance in its use here. Del. however maintains that 
while tach'noonim means "supplications," tacKnoon6th means ^^impor- 
tunate supplications." 

8 — II. The grandeur and omnipotence of Jehovah, an impulse to 
reverent obedience. 

These four verses are obviously to be taken as forming a fresh 
paragraph. The point of view is completely changed at v. 8. From 
his personal affliction the poet passes to the aspect of the God he 
addresses : he bethinks him of the grandeur, unity, and omnipotence 
of the Creator, 8 — 10, and thus reminded of the duty of the creature, 
prays (v. 11) for guidance in the spiritual course, and for closer union 
with G6d. This paragraph is further marked off by the introduction 
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9 All nations whom thou hast 
made shall come and worship before 
thee, O Lord; and shall glorify thy 
name. 

10 For thou art great, and doest 
wondrous things : thou art God alone. 



11 Teach me thy way, O Lord; I 
will walk in thy truth: unite my heart 
to fear thy name. 

12 I will praise thee, O Lord my 
God, with all my heart: and I will 
glorify thy name for evermore. 



of that peculiar and ancient system of rhyme, of which we have ex- 
amples in Gen. iv. 23, Judg. xiv. 18, i Sam. xv. 33, Ps. cv. i, 2; 
each verse closing with the syllable ecd ; while v. 1 1 is further divided 
by the occurrence of this syllable at the end of its chief clauses. This 
feature appears to have been overlooked in the best-known commen- 
taries: it is of importance, as indicating the true divisions of the poem. 

8. " The gods," i. e. those of other nations, not, as Targ., ** the 
angels of Heaven." " Should any one assert that it is unseemly to 
compare God to the empty fictions, the answer is easy; the dis- 
course is accommodated to the ignorance of men, because we know 
how daringly superstitious men raise their whims above the heavens." 
(Calv. ap. Hengst.). 

9. The Gentile deities being thus obviously inferior to Jehovah, 
the Psalmist foresees that one day the Creator will become known to 
the Gentiles, and the Church of God be extended without limit. 

10. b. Rend. ^^Thou art God the self-existent One/^ i. e. although 
there are others named EHdhtm (v. 8) by misguided! men, it is Thou 
alone that hast the real essential of Divinity, Eternal Unoriginate 
being. Cf. Ixxxiii. 18 note. 

11. Such being the characteristics of Jehovah, the Psalmist prays 
— " Teach me [then], O Jehovah^ Thy way, that I may walk in Thy 
truth : make my heart one [with it] that I may fear Thy Name ;" i. e. 
Having (a) given me knowledge of the duties thou requirest, so that I 
may have before me the true way to please Thee, then {b) engraft it in 
my affections, that I may always have a due feeling of reverent submis- 
sion to Thee, whose Name (cf. v. 10) is exalted so exceedingly above 
all other names. 

Make — one, H. yacMd, For this Root cf. Gen. xlix. 6, Is. xiv. 20. 
LXX. has €v(l)pav6rjT(o 17 Kapdia yuov, Vulg. "laetetur cor meum :" and 
similarly Syr. ; as if the verb form here were '^D?, yichad, apoco- 
pated fut. Kal of mn chdddh, "he rejoiced." 

12. 13. Having derived confidence from consideration of the 
Divine grandeur (8 — 10), and the consciousness that he himself wishes 
to fear God (ii), David continues (12), ^^ I will \yti\ give thanks unto 
Thee, O Lord my God, with my whole hearty (13), For that Thy good- 
ness has been great with regard to me^ and that Thou hast delivered my 
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13 For great is thy mercy toward 
me : and thou hast delivered my soul 
from the lowest hell. 

14 O God, the proud are risen 
against me, and the assemblies of 
violent men have sought after my 
soul; and have not set thee before 
them. 

15 But thou, O Lord, art a God full 
of compassion, and gracious, long- 



suffering, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth. 

16 O turn unto me, and have mercy 
upon me ; give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save the son of thine 
handmaid. 

17 Shew me a token for good; that 
they which hate me may see it^ and 
be ashamed : because thou. Lord, hast 
holpen me, and comforted me. 



soul from the deep abyss V The deliverance can hardly be one already 
vouchsafed by God, for the sequel shews that the writer is not yet 
freed from affliction, but still awaits a ^ token for good," v. 1 7. The 
future deliverance, confidently expected, is brought, according to the 
common Hebr. usage, into the position of a past action. The Psalmist 
vows that his gratitude will be proportionate to the mercy which shall 
deliver him from such great depths of affliction ; cf. the similar lan- 
guage in XXXV. 28. My soul, i. e. my life. The deep abyss or the under^ 
most Hades is the place wherein the departed await the final judgment. 
The wording, sJCdl tachtiyydh, is modelled after Deut. xxxii. 22, but 
the same thought occurs not unfrequently in other Davidic Psalms. 
Cf. xviii. 5, Ivi. 13. 

14 to end. The supplication of w. i — 7 is resumed, and the nature 
of the affliction more fully specified. 

Verse 14 is an almost exact repetition of verse 3 of the Davidic 
composition Ps. liv. The only noteworthy differences are that here we 
have Dnt, zidim, "proud men," there Dnt, zdrim, "strangers,'' (a 
change perhaps .due to an error in transcription), here " the assembly 
of violent men," a^dath drttstm, there " violent men," dritstm. 

16. a, "Have mercy upon me," better "be favourable unto me.'' 
" Son of thy handmaid," an expression recurring once only in the 
Psalter (cxvi. 16), and there as here used in conjunction with abd^cd, 
" thy servant." The Psalmist, like the Syrophenician woman in Matt. 
XV. 27, assumes the very lowest position in making supplication, for 
even as a "home-born slave" (cf. Ex. xxiii. 12) he has claim to the 
protection of the * Master of the House.' 

17. b. " Because thou hast," i. e. " because thou then shalt have : " 
cf. the similar use of the past tense in v. 13. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXVII. 

The flowing of all Nations unto Zion. 

Title. " To the sons of Korah : a Psalm, a Song." 

In Ps. Ixxxvi. 9 we read, "All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and 
worship Thee, O Lord, and shall glorify Thy name." This verse gives us the 
key-note to the Psalm before us, the theme of which is — Zion glorified by the 
call and regeneration of the Gentiles. Abruptly the poet enters on the topic 
which rouses his pious enthusiasm. **'Tis God's foundation on His holy hills, 
peculiarly beloved of Him, glorified in the sight of all mankind ;" he writes, 
doubtless, with the sacred mount towering before him, " in all its perfection 
of beauty :" then briefly but clearly the cause of the writer's joyousness is un- 
veiled; — God Himself will acknowledge Egypt and Babylon as among those 
who "know the Lord;" Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia, yea, each and 
every nation shall be bom again within those sacred precincts, and reckoned by 
God among the regenerate of Zion. In Zion is the Psalmist's whole inner life 
concentrated, his deepest sources of delight are stirred at the thought of her. 

It need scarcely be said that the poet's presage was only fully realised by 
the advent of the Messiah, that this is the Psalm appropriate above all others 
to the season of Epiphany. But here, as in other outbursts of Messianic ex- 
pectations, it is the duty of the commentator to consider whether there is a 
more immediate or primary fulfilment to be detected ; whether, in fact, we can 
find in Jewish history any period that would specially suggest the composi- 
tion of a Psalm such as the present. 

I. Calvin and others regard this Psalm as written for the purpose of con- 
soling the Jews of Nehcmiah's time, when on returning from exile they were 
afflicted at the sight of the dismantled walls and fallen temple of the once 
prosperous city. This is not a probable theory ; it would rather seem that 
the Psalmist wrote when the glory" of the city was in its fall perfection; when, 
moreover, it was noticeable that Gentiles were actually attaching themselves to 
the Jewish religion. This latter could hardly have been a feature of the early 
post-Exilic period. * 

II. More appropriately the reign of Hezekiah has been suggested by 
Tholuck, and adopted by most commentators, as the probable date of this 
composition. The following reasons incline us to accept this theory : 

I. It was in the reign of Hezekiah that the prospect of a great increase 
of proselytes was brought most forcibly and most cheeringly before the Jewish 
mind. Isaiah, the great discourager ot the spirit of exclusiveness, had but 
lately published writings which would induce his countrymen to look forward 
to an acknowledgment by the nations of the God of the Hebrews. Cf. the 
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following with the language of this Psalm : **In that day shall there be an 
altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt;'* ** five cities in the land 
of Egypt shall swear to the Lord of hosts;" "Israel shall be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria," Is. xix. 18—25. ** And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains,... and many nations shall ilow unto it; and many people 
shall go and say, * Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, etc.*" Is. ii. 2, 3. It should be added, that to 
those who are not prepared to reject the unity of the Book of Isaiah, the great 
second division, xl. — Ixvi., will suggest itself as a strictly contemporary com- 
position, replete with the expectation so prominent in this Psalm. Cf. with 
vv. 4, 5, 6 the presage of Isaiah in xliv. 5, " One shall say, * I belong to Jeho- 
vah,' another shall solemnly name the name of Jacob, and a third will with his 
hand inscribe himself to Jehovah, and make the name of Israel his patronymic. " 
Cf. also xlix. 6, Ix. 3, 4, Ixv. i. 

2. Hezekiah seems to have been imbued with the same liberal zeal which 
characterizes Isaiah's writings. At the time of the great Passover, not only 
had he endeavoured to reunite the long-dissevered rival kingdoms, he had also 
brought into fellowship with the congregation "the strangers that came out of 
the land of Israel, and that dwelt in the land of Judah," 2 Chron. xxx. 25. It 
is possible that a further reference to the growing harmony betwixt Jew and 
Gentile may be detected in 2 Chron. xxxii. 23, where we read that after the 
destruction of Sennacherib's host " many brought gifts unto the Lord in Jeru- 
salem, and presents to Hezekiah king of Judah;" this accoimt suggesting that 
the "many" may have been, in part at least, foreigners. 

3. Assuming that there were in this reign indications of an increase of 
proselytes, we find that the specification of nations in v. 4 suggests another 
harmony. Egypt designated, as twice in Isaiah, by the name " Rahal)," was 
at this time united in its interests with Palestine, both countries being en- 
dangered by the power and ambition of Assyria. Cush or Ethiopia was 
closely associated with Egypt, and Tirhaka king of the Ethiopians was, as 
we discover from Is. xxxvii. 9, in the train against Sennacherib. More- 
over, after the destruction of Sennacherib's host, the princes of Babylon sent 
ambassadors to Hezekiah " to enquire of the wonder which was done in the 
land," 2 Chron. xxxii. 31 ; and the king of Babylon sent a present to him on the 
occasion of his sickness, 2 Kings xx. 10. Thus three of the five nations men- 
tioned in the Psalm had at this time a peculiarly friendly disposition towards 
the Hebrews, and after such proof of the wondrous might of Jehovah, may 
well have inclined to conformity with the Hebrew religion. It is possible, as 
Mr Plumptre suggests, that we may account for the mention of Philistia also, 
though by an argument somewhat dissimilar. In 2 Kings xviii. 8 we read 
that Hezekiah "smote the Philistines even unto Gaza;" the same passage 
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records how he removed the high places, and brake images, and cut down con- 
secrated groves, V. 4. The defeat may therefore have been succeeded by an 
introduction of the true religion in the Philistine territory. 

4. The spirit and tone of Pss. xlvi. and xlviii., which are best regarded 
as hymns of praise for Sennacherib's overthrow, are reechoed in the Psalm 
before us. The praise of Zion is in xlvi., as in this Psalm, a prominent feature, 
and both may be compared with Isaiah's response concerning Sennacherib, 
where Zion is assigned an exalted position, "The virgin, the daughter of Zion, 
hath despised thee, and laughed thee to scorn," Is. xxxvii. 22. 



HIS foundation is in the holy 
mountains. 

2 The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

3 Glorious things are spoken of thee. 



O city of God. Selah. 
4 I will make mention of Rahab 
and Babylon to them that know me : 
behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethi- 
opia ; this man was bom there. 



1. Rend. ^^'^Tis His foundation on the holy hills J^ — viz. yonder 
city, "beautiful of elevation, the joy of the whole earth" (xlviii. 2). 
" What shall one answer the messengers of a nation ? That Jehovah 
hath founded Zion^^ Is. xiv. 32. 

2. " The gates of Zion," perhaps by synecdoche for the whole of 
Zion, as in cxxii. 2, *' Our feet have stood in thy gates, O Jerusalem." 
There may, however, be especial reference to the prophecy that the 
gates of Zion should "afford an opening continually day and night, 
and not be shut, to bring unto her the wealth of the nations," Is. 
Ix. II. 

3. The construction here is peculiar. The rendg. adopted by the 
A. V. is probably the best, and has the authority of the Targ., LXX. 
With this interpretation the words run literally thus, " With glorious 
[terms], is it spoken concerning thee, etc.'' For D "im, in signif. "speak 
concerning," cf. i Sam. xix. 3, Cant. viii. 8. Hupfeld's explanation, 
adopted by Del. and Perowne, that the masc. sing. /«'^/«^^ir, "spoken," 
is to be taken as agreeing with the fem. plur. nicbddSth, is certainly 
possible, cf. Is. xvi. 8, but introduces a grammatical irregularity, which 
is utterly irrequisite. The use of the verb I^H, in the pual in Cant, 
viii. 8 ( " What shall we do for our sister in the day when she shall be 
spoken for?" lit. "when it shall be spoken concerning her," ydubbarbdhj 
cf. I Sam. xxv. 39) is singularly analogous to its use here. It is even 
possible that the analogy is one of conception as well as of gram- 
matical structure, so that our v. 3 = " With glorious offers art thou 
bespoken, O city ofGod,^* The Selah at the end of this verse indicates 
a transition : the poet now specifies Zion's glory more particidarly, 

4 — 6, The city of the new birth of the nations. 
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5 And of Zion it shall be said, This 
and that man was bom in her: and 



the highest himself shall establish 
her. 



4. Rend. " / will proclaim Egypt and Babylon as those who know 
Me: ^ loy Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia^ — these were each born 
there:'' 

a, Egypt H. nm, Rahab, ^' haughtiness," or " pride," a sobriquet of 
Egypt, as in Ixxxix. 10; it is twice thus used by Isaiah, viz. in li. 9, 
**Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab.**" and in the much misunderstood 
passage, xxx. 7, "Rahab (i.e. the Egyptians) — they are sitting still." 
Hengst. infers from this latter passage that Isaiah was the author of 
the name. That know Me, This verse is spoken by the Psalmist in 
the person of Jehovah, and the common expression " know the Lord," 
is adapted accordingly. Hengst. well cfs. Is. xix. 21, "And the Lord 
shall be known to the Egyptians, and the Egyptians shall know the 
Lord in that day." For the use of 7 in ^y*11 v, PySd'^ay, " as those who 
know me," cf. Is. iv. 3. D^^n?, lachayytm, " as the living." 

b. Lit. " this one was born there," i. e. according to the common 
change from plur.to sing, "each of the above-mentioned was born there." 

The figurative Birth, denoting admission to special nearness to 
God, is hinted at in Deut. xxxii., " Is not He thy Father which created 
thee ? He made thee, and founded thee," v. 6 ; " The Rock which 
begat thee wilt thou forget.**" v. 18. The idea recurs frequently (cf. 
2 Sam. vii. 14, " I will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son"), 
but nowhere in so expansive a form as in this Ps. The meaning here 
is well illustrated by the later Hebrew saying, "A stranger who be- 
comes a proselyte is like a little child that is born" (Sanhed. 90 cl). 
But inasmuch as the narrow-minded Jews, whose chief vaunt it was, 
*' wehave Abraham for our father," had missed the true meaning of 
this spiritual birth, our Lord's saying, that a man cannot see the king- 
dom of God, 601/ yj\ yevpTjSfi apaOcv, " except he be born anew," was 
veiled even to Nicodemus, a Master in Israel (John iii. i — la). 

5. Rend. "And of Zion it shall be said^ * Each single one of them 
[i. e. of foreign nations] has been bom there, and HE, even the Most 
High doth establish her J'' In this the inspired Psalmist reechoes the 
Divine discourse (v. 4) in his own person. Each single one of them, 
H. K'^KI K^^ ish v'tshy refers to an imaginary company of Gentile na- 
tions (not individuals), each one of whom has been joined to Jehovah. 

6. Rend. "Jehovah shall reckon in registering peoples : this one 
was born there,'' i. e. when all nations shall be numbered, it shall be 
found that each and every nation has received its new birth in Zion. 
Delitzsch remarks that the threefold " was born" of this Psalm cor- 
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6 The Lord shall count, when he 
writeth up the people, that this man 
was bom there. Selah. 



7 As well the singers as the play- 
ers on instruments shall be there: all 
my springs are in thee. 



responds to the threefold HT, zeh^ "one," "another," "a third," of Is. 
xliv. 5 — one of the passages to which we referred in the Introduction. 
The selah at the end of v. 3 preceded the specification of Zion's glory, 
the selah at the end of this verse denotes its close, and introduces 
the triumphant words of exultation of v. 7. 

7. Rend. " And all my well-springs [of delight] are singing aloud 
like instrument-players because ^[lit. in] thee,^ i.e. all my hopes are 
concentrated in thee, O Zion, and at the thought of the glorious things 
of which thou shalt be the centre, all my innermost feelings well forth 
and overflow : cf. Ps. xlv. i, **My heart overfloweth with a good matter." 
This rendering of v. 7 we owe to the Rev. P. H. Mason. Del. contends 
that Dv7in, chSPlim, " instrument-players," must mean dancers, and 
rends. thus, "And singing as well as dancing [they say], 'all my foun- 
tains are in thee,'" i.e. the fountains of salvation (Is. xii. 3} are in thee, 
O city of God. Aq. rends adovres as x^P^'- > ^^^ Jer. "cantores quasi in 
choris." But here chdlal in the Kal appears to have the meaning 
which the Piel bears in i Kings i. 40, " to play upon an instrument " 
(lit "upon a wind instrument"); cf. Gesen. The LXX. (which 
the Vulg. follows) seems to have mistaken shdrim, "singing," or 
" making melody," for sdrtm, princes, and maydnay, " my fountains," 
for mdon, a dwelling, and rends. (6) Kvpios dirjyija-fTai iv ypacfifi \a^v 
Kcii apxovTcav^ tovtcdv twv yrycwy/Liej/wv iv avTJ. A£at//'aXfia. (7) *Qs €v(l>p(u- 
pofievtov vavTOiV 7 KaroiKia iv aoL 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXVIII. 

A Prayer for Deuverance from deep Affliction. 

Title. "A Song, a Psalm, to the sons of Korah; to the chief musician 
upon Mach'lath I'anndth. A Mascil to Heman the Ezrachite." 

The chief difficulty of this Psalm lies in its connection with the remarkable 
inscription quoted above. ** At the head of the Psalm there stand two differ- 
ent statements respecting its origin side by side, which are irreconcilable," 
says Delitzsch, assuming that the clause "to the sons of Korah," is intended to 
denote authorship. And with such an assumption this conclusion is inevi- 
table, for we cannot adopt Hengstenberg*s explanation that Heman and Ethan 
" the Ezrachites" mentioned as among the great sages of Solomon's time in 
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I Kings iv. 31, can be identified with Heman and Ethan the Korahite musi- 
cians, who were ** appointed to sound with cymbals of brass" when David 
brought the ark from Obed-Edom to Zion, i Chron. xv. 19, cf. xvi. 41, 42. 
According to this view Heman and Ethan are really descendants of Levi, and 
are called ** Ezrachites," or members of the family of Zerach of the tribe of 
Judah, "only in the sense that they dwelt in this family as strangers and 
sojourners (cf. Judg. xvii. 7), and were incorporated with it as citizens." 

It is certainly true that Elkanah the Levite has his genealogy traced back 
to Zuph "an Ephraimite" (which term however perhaps only means a dweller 
in the tribe of Ephraim), in i Sam. i. i, and that Micah's Levite is described 
in Judg. xvii. 7 as **a young man of Bethlehem of Judah, of ^^ family of 
Judah;" but this evidence does not seem sufficiently strong to induce us to 
find in i Kings iv. 31 a meaning other than that which naturally suggests 
itself, — ^that the Heman and Ethan of Solomon*s time were of a time, tribe, 
and occupation, distinct from those of David's Levitic choir. 

Nevertheless we believe that the two clauses of this inscription are perfectly 
reconcileable. Their connection is only inexplicable to those who assume that 
the Korahites were authors. For this assumption there are no substantial 
grounds; the "sons of Korah" are described as a musical guild : nothing is 
said of their poetical capabilities; their business evidently was not to write 
Psalms, but to put Psalms to music. Bearing then in mind that the preposi- 
tion " to ** in the inscriptions of the Psalter has at least two distinct uses, being 
sometimes attached to the name of the writer (in which case it is equivalent to 
the Engl, "by"), and sometimes to that of the composer of tunes to whom the 
Psalm was consigned, we find that the difficulty admits of a very easy solution. 
With perfect fairness we may render the title thus: (a) "A Song, a Psalm, 
given' to the sons of Korah [to be set to music, and subordinately], to the 
Korahite leading the Mach'lath instruments for antiphonal singing; {p) An 
instnictive composition by Heman the Ezrachite." The terms "song," 
"psalm," denote a composition adapted to musical purposes. The choir, the 
instrument, the manner of singing are accordingly particularized in the suc- 
ceeding clause "to the sons of Korah, to the chief Musician upon Mach^lath 
tanndth,^^ Masctlox "instructive composition," on th6 other hand, denotes the 
inner character of the Psalm, and determines the species of literary com- 
position to which it belongs : to this then, naturally, is attached the name of the 
author, viz. Heman the Ezrachite. Such is the obvious explanation of the 
title, when viewed apart from the baseless assumption that the sons of Korah, 
the hereditary choinnen, were also of necessity poets, and poets of the highest 
order. 

The Psalm itself is of the most cheerless character. " Not Ps. Ixxvii. as the 
old expositors answer to the question, Qusenam ode omnium tristissima? but 
this Ps. Ixxxviii. is the darkest and gloomiest of all the plaintive Psalms." Del. 
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The subject is a personal affliction of an intolerable nature; sickness em- 
bittered by the desertion of friends, above all by a consciousness of God's 
displeasure. The hopelessness of the Psalmist is manifested more and more 
as the Psalm advances, as if the disclosure of his sorrows did but increase his 
sense of their poignancy. Supplication gives place to complaint, and the 
Psalmist, after the manner of Job, reasons with God on the purpose of his 
affliction. Why should the Almighty snatch His servant and worshipper 
from the world of active service to the realm of annihilation? " Can His acts 
of mercy be proclaimed by those who are in the tomb, can His wonders be 
known in the land of oblivion ?" Why is it that the constant worshipper finds 
no alleviation ? Why does sorrow sweep upon him like a flood, and gloom 
and desolation attend him as if the deputed successors of those "lovers and 
companions" who are now no longer visible. The leprosy of' Uzziah, the 
sickness of Hezekiah, the imprisonment of Jeremiah, and the manifold 
afflictions of Job, have been respectively suggested by the many commentators 
who have attempted to find a definite occasion for the Psalmist's lamentation, 
in the historical records of the Old Testament. 

Of these conjectures only one appears to have any pretence to substantial 
grounds, that of Delitzsch, who, assuming that the book of Job was written 
during the Solomonic epoch, conceives that Heman the Ezrachite, the reputed 
author of this Psalm, and the noted sage of his day, detailed his own personal 
experiences of affliction in this Psalm, and afterwards treated them in a 
dramatic form in the book of Job. The sufferer, according to this view, is the 
original of Job, his real affliction becomes in the work so entitled the scheme 
of a dramatic narrative, fictitious, but founded on fact. 

Del. instances the many points of contact, in the Psalm before us, with the 
book of Job, "both as regards linguistic usage {d&ab ver. [10] Job xli. 14; 
f'phdtm [11] Job xxvi. 5; cCbadddn [12] Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22; ndar [16] 
Job xxxiii. 25, xxxvi. 14; imtm [16] Job xx. 25; bioothtm [17] Job vi. 4), and 
single thoughts (cf. v. 5 with Job xiv. 10: v. 8 with Job xxx. 10: v. 18 with 
Job xix. 13, 14), and also the suffering condition of the poet and the whole 
manner in which this finds expression. The poet finds himself in the midst of 
the same temptation as Job, not merely so far as his mind and spirit are con- 
cerned, but his outward affliction is according to the tenor of his complaints 
the same, viz. the leprosy (v. 8) which, the disposition to it being bom with 
him, has been the Psalmist's inheritance from his youth up, v. 15.'* 

Of course this ingenious theory involves the question of the date and pur- 
pose of the book of Job, a subject too vast for adequate discussion here, but 
which appears to us to result in the conclusions that the book of Job is con- 
temporaneous with that of Proverbs, and that it is to be regarded as a drama, 
based in the main upon real personal experiences* To what extent fiction is 
blended with reality it seems impossible to say; but until this be determined 
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it appears bold to find in the book only ideal representations of the real circum- 
stances of Ps. IxxxviiL — to identify, for instance, "job'ish'chtn, a disease described 
as a supernatural infliction, with the constitutional ailment of the Psalmist 

It is safer, we think, to rest satisfied with the conclusion that, as both 
Ps. IxxxviiL and (to a less extent) Ps. Ixxxix. are characterised by peculiarities 
of language recurring in Job and in Proverbs, these two last Psalms of the 
Third Book are naturally best referred to the Solomonic era, and the titles 
**to Heman the Ezrachite," and **to Ethan the Ezrachite," may safely be 
taken as authentic accounts of their authorship. A slight additional evide;nce in 
favour of the title may however be found in the mention of Heman and Ethan 
by the writer of i Kings in close connection with that of Solomon's literary 
productions. We read (i Kings iv. 31, 32), — "He was wiser than... Ethan the 
Ezrachite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda the sons of Mahol,...and he 
spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five." From 
the character of this eulogy it is not improbable that the four sages were noted 
writers, and were compared with Solomon in that capacity. 



O LORD God of my salvation, I 
have cried day and night before 
thee: 
2 Let my prayer come before thee : 



incline thine ear unto my cry ; 

3 For my soul is full of troubles: 
and my life draweth nigh unto the 
grave. 



1. Lit. ^' yehovah, God of my salvation; by day have I cried 
aloud: in the night [my plaint is] before TheeJ^ Le. his affliction 
is unceasing, and his complaint to God ascends both by night and by 
day. This appears to be the obvious meaning of the verse, but the 
wording of the original is peculiar, ySm, "day," doing service for 
ySmdm, ^ by day." A parallel to this usage may be found in Hos. iv. 
5, " Therefore shalt thou fall in the day (hayySm), and the prophet also 
shall fall with thee in the night," where the context shews that hayydm, 
"the day,"="in the daytime,'* or "by day." Cf. also the common 
use of layldh, as " by night." The traditional interpretation of this v. 
as indicated (cf. Baer's edition) by the accents, not, however, by the 
Targum, is that which is adopted by Hitzig and Del., viz. " in the 
time when I cry before thee in the night, (2) let my prayer come, etc. ;" 
the first two vv. being taken together : cf. Aben Ezra. But ySm in 
such close conjunction with layldh, "night," must surely have its 
ordinary meaning, "day," and this rendg. is more involved and 
less forcible than the above, which has the authority of Targ. 
and LXX. 

2. " Cry," H. nil, rinndh, generally " a shout" of exultation : 
here used to express a cry oi mourning: cf. Ixi. i, cvi. 44. 
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4 I am counted with them that go I hath no strength : 
down into the pit: I am as a man that \ 5 Free among the dead, like the 

4. " Strength." So Targ. H. b^t^ c^ydl^ ana^ \ey6fi, meaning prob. 
compact, enduring vigour ; cf. the forms np'»fc^, cCydlooth^ xxii. 19 [20], 

71t5, ooly Ixxiii. 4. LXX. and Vulg. ©o-cl ^vdpamos dpoijBrfros, " sicut 
homo sine adjutorio." 

5. a. Rend. "[I am] j^z/^r^dT [from Thee] as those who are dead, etc." 
The H. chophsht generally = " set free ; " but contains also a latent sense 
of separation or severance. Thus the hospital to which the leprous 
Ahaziah retired is called in 2 Kings xv. 5 bHh hachophshUh, literally "a 
house of separation," or, as A.V. terms it, "a several house," a place 
where a man must remain in quarantine. Here, however, the Psalmist 
means severance from God, not from man. His sickness seems to 
have cut him off from the relationship between the Creator and the 
living creature ; he cannot realize that he is still under the protecting 
"hand" (cf. Ixxxix. 21) of God. Others interpret chophsht according 
to its ordinary signification "set free:" — ^'^one released from the bond 
of life (Job xxxix. 5), somewhat as in Latin a dead person is called 
defunctusy' Del., or "one set free from the Commandments of the 
Law, and from bodily service, etc." Ab. Ezra: as too Targ., Talmud, and 
Rashi. Neither of these explanations appears to do full justice to 
the verse, and that of Ewald and Hitzig that chophsht—^'' my couch," 
from the subst. chdphesh, gives a sense vapid in the extreme. 

As those who are dead, lit. " with the dead," H. bam-mSthtm, The 
H. prepos. 1 " in," or " withj^ is frequently used to introduce a com- 
parison, the two subjects being regarded mentally as in juxtaposition : 
(cf. the uses of the Greek crvfi/SaXXa), and the Talmudic hekesh). Thus 
Job xxxiv. 36, lit. "because of his answering with wicked men," (H. 
IPatCsM 4z/^«) =" because of his answering as wicked men do:" cf. also 
Job xxxvii. 10, Is. xliv. 4, and Ps. Ixxviii. 33 note. This conception is 
yet further developed in v. 6, where the writer speaks as if he were 
actually in the sh^dl, " the under-pit," where the spirits of the departed 
abide. The Jewish belief as regards the state after death is in this and 
the succeeding verses set forth in its gloomiest form. The dead are no 
longer the objects of God's protecting care; they forget (v. 12), and 
are forgotten. Whatever ideas the Hebrew had on the subject of a 
future judgment, the intermediate state continued to be regarded until 
almost the latest times as one of temporary annihilation, in which even 
the spirit remained inactive and impotent. " Till the heavens be no 
more they shall not awake." "Who shall praise the Most High in the 
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slain that lie in the grave, whom thou 
rememberest no more: and they are 
cut off from thy hand. 

6 Thou hast laid me in the lowest 
pit, in darkness, in the deeps. 

7 Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, 



and thou hast afflicted me with all thy 
waves. Selah. 

8 Thou hast put away mine acquaint- 
ance far from me; thou hast made 
me an abomination unto them : / am 
shut up, and I cannot come forth. 



grave, instead of them which live and give thanks?" Job xiv. I2, 
Ecclus. xvii. 27. And, as Del. remarks, the state of the departed " was 
obliged to be thus represented, for in the New Test, not merely the 
conception of the state after death, but this state itself, is become a 
different one." 

7. b. Rend. " And thou hast brought down [upon me] all Thy 
wavesJ'^ "Upon me'* is to be supplied from hemist. a» Similarly 
LXX. {kclL Trdvras roifs ficrcojpKTfiovs (rov iirriyayes iti e/xc), and Ab. Ezra, 
who cfs. Ps. xciii. 3. The terseness of the original i/col mishbdrecd 
inntthdy and the doubtful meaning of inntthd, renders this a perplexing 
passage. The rendg. of Symmachus and Jerome, followed by A. V. 
and P. B.V., is objectionable on the score of the absence of the requisite 
accus. " me," in the original. Similar but greater objections forbid Hup- 
feld*s rendg., " And all Thy waves [lie upon me with which] Thou hast 
afflicted [me]." If we were convinced with Hupf. that the accentua- 
tion, which is the same as in li. 8 [10], required us to supply a relative 
before inntthdy we should prefer to render, " And all Thy waves [lie 
upon me, which] Thou hast brought down," strictly in accordance 
with that passage— "All the bones shall rejoice [which] Thou hast 
broken." But, as is proved by comparison of viii. 7 by xxi. 3 by the 
accentuation really requires nothing of the kind. 

8. The Selah here, as frequently, is succeeded by a change of 
subject, and a corresponding variation in metre. We agree with 
Delitzsch (ct Introd.) that the Psalmist alludes in this v. to some 
loathsome illness, which forbade egress on his part, and access on that 
of his friends. The characteristics of leprosy suggest that this is the 
disease referred to. " The man suspected of having leprosy was to be 
subjected to a seven days' quarantine until the determination of the 
priest's diagnosis, and if the leprosy was confirmed, he was to dwell 
apart outside the camp (Lev. xiii. 46), where, though not imprisoned, 
he was nevertheless separated from his dwelling and his family, and, if 
a man of position, would feel himself condemned to a state of involun- 
tary retirement." The lamentation of Job presents a remarkable 
analogy of language — ^" He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and he hath set darkness in my paths." " He hath put my brethren 
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9 Mine eye mourneth by reason of 
affliction: Lord, I have called daily 
upon thee, I have stretched out my 
hands unto thee. 

10 Wilt thou shew wonders to the 
dead? shall the dead arise and praise 
thee? Selah. 

11 Shall thy lovingkindness be de- 
clared in the grave ?<?r thy faithfulness 
in destruction? 

12 Shall thy wonders be known in 



the dark? and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness? 

13 But unto thee have I cried, O 
Lord ; and in the morning shall my 
prayer prevent thee. 

14 Lord, why castest thou off my 
soul? why hidest thou thy face from 
me? 

15 I am afflicted and ready to die 
from my youth up: while I suffer thy 
terrors I am distracted. 



far from me, and mine acquaintance are verily estranged from me," 
Job xix. 8, 13. 

9. a. Rend, either " my eye hath wasted away by reason of afflic- 
tion^^ or, " my aspect is attenuated by reason of affliction^'' ay in, " eye," 
frequently meaning what presents itself to the sight, so the appearance, 
or aspect ; cf. Numb. xi. 7, Zech. v. 6. 

10. b. " The dead." In this hemistich the word used is r'phdimy 
which should be rendered " shades V 

11. "Destruction." H. ^'^^^(?«, i.e. the place of destruction, as 
plainly in Job xxvi. 6, " Hell is naked before Him, and destruction 
{cCbaddoti) hath no covering." In Rev. ix. 1 1 dbadddn becomes per- 
sonified — ^'' the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the Hebrew 
tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath his name Apollyon.^' 

12. Cf. Job x. 22. "A land of darkness as darkness itself, and of 
the shadow of death; without any order, and where the light is 
darkness." 

15. Rend. ^^ Even from youth have I been afflicted and likely to 
die : I have borne Thy terrors even unto distraction^ (lit. until I am 
distracted). The meaning probably is that the unhappy sufferer has a 
constitutional tendency to diseases such as that with which he is 
now so severely afflicted. 

b. H. ndsdthi imecd dphoondh, where the fut. dphoondh represents the 
result of the action of the preceding verb. Aphoondh, fr. an unused R. 
poon ; Ab. Ezra imagines that this verb is radically connected with the 
disjunctive particle /^/«, "lest;" as dldh, ascendit, with the preposition 
aP, "upon;" and the meaning, he says, is, "I shrink and fear;" so 
also Kimchi. Modern commentators have preferred to connect this 
verb with the Ar. aphina, " infirma mente et consilii inops fuit." The 
LXX., which misrends. ndsdthi^ i/i/^w^eis, has €^r}7ropi]6r}v, which is 
suitable to either of these etymological theories. Indeed, whichever 
of these we adopt, the sense remains much the same. 
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1 6 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me; 
thy terrors have cut me off. 

1 7 They came round about me daily 
like water; they compassed me about 



together. 

1 8 Lover and friend hast thou put 
far from me, and mine acquaintance 
into* darkness. 



1 6. Rend. ^^Upon me have passed the outbursts of Thy wrath, and 
Thy terrors have cut me ojff?'* 

Cut me off, H. tsimm^thuthoont, a rare reduplicated form some- 
what of the same kind as dh^booh^boo, Hos. iv. i8. A reading, 
tsimmHhoont, is, however, adopted by some. 

17. "They,'' i.e. the indications of Divine anger, mentd. in 
V. 16. Rend. ^^ have come round ^^ and ^^ have compassed :^^ the 
verbs referring to actions yet continued. These sad surroundings 
usurp as it were the place of his former associates, who have proved 
themselves faithless in the day of his affliction : hence the transition 
in V. 18. 

18. b. Lit. ** and my friends are darkness," i. e. as Ab. Ezra explains 
it, " Such was the conduct of all his lovers and companions, who would 
not take any notice of him in his sickness, that it was just as if his ac- 
quaintance were hid in darkness, and he could not see them." Similarly 
Kimchi. There is no occasion to understand "into'' before machshdc, 
" darkness," or to make it dependent on the verb of hemist. a, as in A. V. 
The two words m\yuddday machshdc form a fresh clause ; " my friends 
are darkness," on the analogy of Ps. Ixii. 9, ^ surely common men are a 
fleeting breath, [surely] rich men are a lie." Most modem comm. 
however, adopt the rendg. '* darkness is my [only] acquaintance:" 
cfg. Job xvii. 14, " I have said to corruption, Thou art my father, to the 
worm. Thou art my mother and sister." The best argument in favour of 
this rendg. is the use of machshdc in v. 6, " Thou hast laid me in the 
lowest pit, in a place of darkness {b^machshacctm\ etc." where the word 
denotes the real darkness of the Sh'SL LXX. rends, airo TdKaiTroapias^ 
as if reading, by a change in the vowel points, michdshcc. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm LXXXIX. 

God's Promises to David, and their apparent failure. 

Title. "A Mascil, to Ethan the Ezrachite." 

A great part of this Psalm is based on the Divine communication conveyed 
through Nathan to David in 2 Sam. vii. 8 — 16. It is a noticeable feature in 
this Psalm that many of the promises and threats thus declared are here cited 
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with an application other than the original one ; several of those which had 
Solomon for their object, and one which was spoken of the nation, being here 
cited as spoken concerning David. This phenomenon must be accounted for 
by the representative character of such sacred leaders as David and Solomon, 
and the consequent correspondence which each bears to the other. In David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, etc. the promises made to the nation were for a time 
wholly concentrated ; and thus they, each in his own time, occupied the same 
sacred and representative position. Things spoken concerning the nation are 
therefore regarded as fairly predicable of its sacred leader, and things spoken 
of one such leader as fairly predicable of another. And this explains much that 
is cited in the New Test, as applicable to Israelis greatest representative, as 
e.g. Matthew's "Out of Egypt have I called my Son" (Matt. ii. 15), spoken 
primarily of Israel ; and the citation in Heb. i. 5 of the promise ** I will be 
to him a Father, and. he shall be to me a Son," spoken primarily of Solomon 
in 2 Sam. vii. 14, and applied (see below) in the very section of which we are 
treating, to David. 

With this explanation let us consider the great passage on which is based 
the utterance which the Psalmist attributes to God in w. 19 — 37, viz. 2 Sam. 
vii. 8 — 16. It seems best to quote the greater part of this passage at length, 
italicizing the words which recur in the Psalm, and noting that therein these 
are all cited as if spoken of David himself. 

The Divine utterance is conveyed by Nathan the Prophet as a response to 
David on his expressing a desire to build a house for the Lord. And God's 
purpose with regard to this matter, and to the destiny of the Davidic line, are 
thus expressed : (8) ** Thus saith the Lord of Hosts — I took thee from the sheep- 
cote,... (9) and I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and I cut off all 
thine enemies from before thee (cf. v. 23), and made thee a great name, as the 
name of the great ones that are in the earth (cf. v. 27). (10) Moreover, I will 
appoint a place for my people Israel, and I will plant them that they may 
dwell in a place of their own, and be troubled no more; neither shall the 
children of wickedness afflict them any more as beforetime (cf. Ps. v. 22). 

(11) also the Lord telleth thee, that He will make thee an house. (12) 

And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will 
set up thy seed after thee...««</ / will establish his kingdom (cf. Ps. v. 36). 
(13) He shall build an house unto my Name, and I will establish his kingdom 
for ever. (14) / will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son (cf. P?^ 
V. 26). If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and 
with stripes of the children of men: (15) but my mercy shall not depart from 
him (cf. Ps. w. 30 — 33), as I took it from Saul, whom I put away before 
thee. (16) And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee : thy throne shall be established for ever " (cf. Ps. v. 36). 

Even in this ^^ vision'''* (ver. 17, Ps. v. 19) we may observe how the 
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weal and woe of David, of his house, and of Israel, are blended together. 
Nay, more, in i Kings viii. 66, we see how the favours shewn to Solomon are 
said to be done by the Lord to, oxfor, David his servant and Israel his people. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Psalmist speaks of things promised to 
David's seed, or to Israel, as if promised directly to David himself. 

As to the date of this Psalm, we believe (cf. Ixxxviii. Introd.) that the Title 
ascribing the authorship to Ethan the Ezrachite the sage of the Salomonic 
period, should be considered authentic. Tholuck indeed supposes that the 
faithful Jehoiachin, who was deposed and imprisoned by Nebuchadnezzar, is 
the king whose misfortunes are here deplored, and Ewald assigns a yet later 
date, referring the Psalm to the period succeeding the release from the Baby* 
lonish Captivity. But at no time is it so likely that a Psalm of this kind would 
be penned as when the great promises conveyed by Nathan first appeared likely 
to fail, when to the glorious reign of Solomon there succeeded the terrible 
disasters of the schism and civil feud. It was in the reign of Rehoboam, when 
ten tribes had forsaken their allegiance to the Davidic dynasty and the promise 
of the steadfastness of David's throne seemed suddenly revoked, that the 
faithful worshippers would most readily recall the vision of Nathan with its 
attendant promises, and wonder where were the former loving-kindnesses 
which God sware unto David in his truth (cf. v. 49). Appropriate to this 
period is the apparent allusion to the raids of a foreign enemy (w. 40—43), for 
the intestine feuds that succeeded the death of Solomon were accompanied by 
foreign depredations, and Shishak king of Egypt invaded Judah, and **took the 
fenced cities" and **the treasures of the house of the Lord and the treasures of 
the king's house." How natural at such a time is the reference to the old 
glorious times when Egypt was broken in pieces (v. 10) by miraculous interpo- 
sition. If we consider what must have been the feelings of the sage, Ethan 
the Ezrachite (cf. i Kings iv. 31, and Ps. Ixxxviii. Introd.), who had witnessed 
the glories of Solomon's reign, and may have been one of the old men (i Kings 
xii. 8) whose counsel Rehoboam had forsaken, the conflicting thoughts of the 
Psalmist will strike us as truly characteristic. Who would be so likely to 
depict a contrast between the gloom of present circumstances and the brilliancy 
of past promises, as Ethan the sage of the reign of Solomon, if surviving, as he 
well might, till the fifth year of Rehoboam? We see therefore no reason for 
rejecting the tradition which assigns the authorship of this Psalm to Ethan. 
But whatever view we take on this question we have to confront a difficulty in 
the fact that the last section of this Psalm, w. 46 — 52, is certainly written in 
the person of the king, whereas in earlier verses this king is referred to in terms 
which shew that he himself is not the writer, cf. v. 18, **to the Holy One of 
Israel belongs our king," with the whole section w. 38 — 45. There is no 
satisfactory method of explaining this transition, save on the supposition that 
the writer, who so strongly expresses his entreaties on behalf of his sovereign, 
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actually identifies himself with him in the last section, and prays not only in his 
behalf but in his name. 

The Psalm falls naturally into two major divisions : I. vv. i — 37, in which 
the Psalmist sings of God's mercies and His faithfulness, dwelling especially 
upon His promises to David and his seed: II. vv. 38 — end, in which the 
dismal contrast, between the present condition of th6 kingdom and the brilliant 
expectations which God's promises seemed to justify, is drawn out with the 
skill of a poet whose wisdom was proverbial (i Kings iv. 31), and with all 
the pathos of one who himself y9'// the present humiliation. These principal 
divisions may be subdivided, the first into four, and the second into two parts, 
as follows. 

I. (i) Vv. I — 4. The Psalmist declares the theme of his song, viz. "the 
sure mercies" promised to David. 

(2) Vv. 5 — 14. He extols God's Power and Faithfulness, those attri- 
butes vhicU are the sureties of the fulfilment of His promises. 

(3) Vv. 15 — 18. He descants upon the blessedness of the people, who 
acknowledge as their God, the Almighty, the Faithful, the King of kings. 

(4) Vv. 19 — 37. With the mention of their king (v. 18) the Psalmist 
passes on to a poetical expansion of the promise given to David and his 
royal house in 2 Sam. vii. 

II. (i) Vv. 38 — 45. In these verses the humiliation of the anointed 
king and the invasion of the land are lamented. 

(2) Vv. 46 — 51. The anointed king is represented as appealing with 
pathetic earnestness to Jehovah. 



I WILL sing of the mercies of the 
Lord for ever: with my mouth 
will I make known thy faithfulness to 
all generations. 



2 For I have said, Mercy shall be 
built up for ever : thy faithfulness shalt 
thou establish in the very heavens. 

3 I have made a covenant with my 



1. "For ever" in hemist. a is explained by "to all generations" 
in hemist. b. The poet means that his record of the glorious promises 
of Jehovah is intended to be a perpetual memorial to his nation : cf. 
xlv. 17, "I will make thy name to be remembered in all generations : 
therefore shall the people praise Thee for ever and ever.*' God's 
imoondh is both His Faithfulness in continuing the good work He has 
begun (e.g. in cxix. 90, His continued Providence following upon the 
act of Creation) ; and also as here, His Truthfulness in performing His 
promises = t4v TrtWtv rov ^^oO, Rom. iii. 3. "With my mouth," cf. 
Job xix. 16. 

2. a, "I have said," i.e. inwardly in my heart. "Be built up," 

J. L. P. \ 
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chosen, I have sworn unto David my 
servant, 

4 Thy seed will I establish for ever, 
and build up thy throne to all genera- 
tions. Selah. 



5 And the heavens shall praise thy 
wonders, O LORD: thy faithfulness 
also in the congregation of the saints. 

6 For who in the heaven can be 
compared unto the Lord? who among 



cf. Job xxii. 23. " By faith " the Psalmist is looking for the " city that 
hath the foundations, of which the architect and master-builder is 
God,** Heb. xi. 10. LXX. makes this verse the words of God, putting 
instead of " For I said," or* etTray. 

2. b. Lit. " As for the heavens Thou wilt establish Thy faithfuhiess _ ' 
in them^ With the duration of the heavens and the heavenly bodies 
are compared the certainty of God's word (cxix. 89) and the continu- 
ance of earthly things which God has promised to bless (cf. w. 29, 
36, yj^ Ps. Ixxii. 5, 7) ; but with God's eternal existence they are con- 
trasted, cf. cii. 25—27, "They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure." 

3, 4. Abruptly, and without any introductory formula, aiccording to 
the manner of Hebrew poetry, the Psalmist introduces the promises 
to David and his Seed (2 Sam. vii. 5 — 17) ; it is by the performance " of 
the mercies of David which are sure" (Is. Iv. 3, Acts xiii. 34) that God 
is to establish His faithfulness. With 3^ cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 70. "My 
chosen,'' sing, means David. Targ. strangely rends. " to Abraham my 
servant." LXX. has plur. rot? iKkcKToU iiov. With 4 cf. 2 Sam. vii. 16, 
quoted in Introd. The poem passes on with the word Selah from the 
words of God to those of the Psalmist, as in v. 37. 

5. " And [then, when Thou hast fulfilled Thy promises] the heavens 
(cf. V. 2) shall praise, etc." 

b. " Of the saints," H. U^^^^p, k'dSsMm. Rend. " of the holy 
o?ies^^ i.e. the angels, cf. Job xv. 15 ; and v. i, "and unto which of the 
holy ones wilt thou turn ?" also Deut. xxxiii. 2, from which latter pas- 
sage it is inferred that the Law was given "by the disposition of angels," 
Acts vii. 53. "The whole company of heaven" is called by the Rabb. 
P^malydh shel macCldh, i.e. the Family above. We also find the word 
J^ddshim applied to men, but not absolutely. Thus Numb. xv. 40, 
" and that ye may be holy ones unto your God,^ Ps. xvi. 3, " the holy 
ones which are on the earth j^ and xxxiv. 9, " Fear Jehovah, ye His 
holy ones, for they that fear Him shall not want." Lev. xi. 44, "and 
become ye holy ones, for I am holy." 

6. " [And these promises will surely be performed] for who in the 
heaven can be compared unto Jehovah, etc." Then the poet goes on 
(up to V. 14 inclus.) to extol the two qualities in the Promiser upon 
which the fulfilment of the promise depends, viz. His Power and His 
Faithfulness. 
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the sons of the mighty can be likened 

unto the Lord? 

" 7 God is greatly to be feared in the 

assembly of the saints, and to be had 

in reverence of all them that ar^ about 

him. 

8 O Lord God of hosts, who is a 
strong Lord like unto thee? or to thy 
faithfulness round about thee? 

9 Thou rulest the raging of the sea : 



when the waves thereof arise, thou 
stilfest them. 

ID Thou hast broken Rahab in 
pieces, as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with thy strong 
arm. 

1 1 The heavens are thine, the earth 
also is thine: as for the world and 
the fulness thereof, thou hast foimded 
them. 



6: b, " Among the sons of the mighty." Rend. " among the art' 
frels^^ H.U'hi^ '^^^^dzd'nSS/tm, The parallelism, and the mere fact that 
they are counted worthy of comparison with God, shew that these 
cannot be earthly beings, however mighty. Ps. xxix. i, is the only 
other place in which this phrase occurs. Whether in the passage 
before us we render it " sons of mighty ones," or " sons of God," as a 
double plur. like D^K^ ^ni botti c'ldim, ''prison houses" (Is. xlii. 22), 
is of no vital importance ; the denizens of heaven are in either case 
clearly indicated. With w. 6 — 10 cf. Ex. xv. 10, 11. 

7. a, " Saints," or " Holy ones," i. e. angels, cf. v. 5. " Greatly," 
H. ^yy^rabbdh^ probably used adverbially, as in Ixxviii. 15 (see note), 
not as fem. adj. "great," agreeing with sddy "assembly," since this 
subst. is prob. masc. 

b, " Of all, etc.," rend. ^^ above all that encircle Him?^ The Lord 
is here conceived of as a mighty King sitting upon His throne. His court, 
the Fmalydh shelmaa^ldh (v. 5 b note), standing round about Him. 

8. Rend. ^^ Jehovah God of Hosts, who is as Thou, a mighty One, 
yah? and thy Faithfulness encircleth Thee,''* Obs. Nathan came to 
David, saying (2 Sam. vii.8),"Thus saith Jehovah [the God of] //i^j/j." 
"A mighty one." H. 1*011, ch^sin, here only in this form: it is an 
absol., of form "i*33, g'btr. His " Faithfulness" ever encircleth Him 
and is, as the rainbow. Rev. iv. 3, a pledge and a token for good unto 
His faithful ones. 

10. "Rahab," i.e. Egypt. Cf. Ixxxvii. 4 note. ISKK. vTr€pi^(j>avov, 
The mention of the sea (v. 9) would naturally introduce the remem- 
brance of the deliverance from Egypt, though sad was the contrast 
between those triumphs of old and the present calamity ; cf. vv. 40— 44, 
and Introd. 

11. "The earth," H. erets, i.e. the earth in the widest acceptation 
of the word, not merely (as sometimes, cf. xliv. 3) the land of Israel : 
" the world," H. tSbSl, the fruitful, habitable portion of the earth, 
LXX. ri olKovii€vr) as in 25 other places. In xc. 2 the two words are 
again brought into juxtaposition. The meaning of tibSl is well brought 
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12 The north and the south thou 
hast created them: Tabor and Her- 
mon shall rejoice in thy name. 

13 Thou hast a mighty arm: strong 
is thy hand, and lugh is thy right 
hand. 

14 Justice and judgment are the 



habitation of thy throne: mercy and 
truth shall go before thy face. 

15 Blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound : they shall walk, O 
Lord, in the light of thy counte- 
nance. 

16 In thy name shall they rejoice all 



out in Is. xiv. 17, where it is contrasted with the wilderness, or 
uninhabited uncultivated parts, "That made the habitable earth as 
the wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof." In Ps. xxxiii. 8, all 
the dwellers in the habitable earth are told to fear God, and in xcvi. 
13, xcviii. 9, we read, God will judge the habitable earth, i.e. the inha- 
bitants thereof. The expressions tibil artsd and tibH artsdh occur in 
Prov. viii. 31 and Job xxxvii. 12 respectively, in which passages it is 
doubtful whether the first word is in constr. with the second, or the 
second in apposition with the first. 

12. ** Tabor and Hermon," the most conspicuous physical features 
of Palestine. " When we enter the plain of Esdraelon from Samaria 
Hermon appears in all its majesty, shooting up on the distant hori- 
zon, behind the gracefully roimded top of Tabor." (Porter, quoted 
by Kay.) 

13. a. Rend. " Thou hast an arm with might,^* H. mi33 Dy, im 
g^boordh, i.e. with a potential might, or bvvayiis, which upon occasion * 
shews \is€\i\TL g^boorSth, Bwdfieig^ or mighty works, such as the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, cf. cvi. 8. b. Rend. [When this might is put forth] 

*' Thy hand prevails y Thy right hand is exalted^ 

14. ^ Habitation." Rend. ^^ Basis,'^ or as the A.V. margin, " Esta- 
blishment.'* LXX. eroifmo-icL An equal administration of justice, re- 
ward to the righteous {fsedek\ and pimishment to the wicked {mishpdt\ 
is the basis of God's throne. Cf. Prov. xvi. 12, xxv. 5. Freely bestowed 
kindness and faithfulness to promises are personified, and spoken of 
as attendants, who are ever ready to anticipate His every wish and 
action. 

15 — 18. From this picture of the Mighty, the Faithful, and True, 
which he has brought before his mind, the Poet is led to expatiate on 
the happiness of the people that have Him for their God. 

15. "The joyful sound" is taken by most commentators to mean 
the festal shouts (Numb, xxiii. 21) and blasts of trumpets (xxxi. 6) on 
the appointed Feast-days. But, since there is no mention whatever of 
any Feast-days in this Psalm, we prefer to understand the words 
nynn ^ynV ydd'i tKroodh^ as meaning "who are accustomed to 
shout for joy," i.e. are in the habit of shouting joyfully unto the Lord 
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the day : and in thy righteousness shall 
they be exalted. 

17 For thou art the glory of their 
strength : and in thy favour our horn 
shall be exalted. 

J 8 For the Lord is our defence; 



and the Holy One of Israel is our 
king. 

19 Then thou spakest in rision to 
thy holy one, and saidst, I have laid 
help upon one that is mighty ; I have 
exalted one chosen out of the people. 



for all His goodness. Cf. xcv. i, " Let us shout joyfully unto the 
Rock of our Salvation," and c. i, " Shout ye joyfully unto Jehovah, all 
the earth." 

16. a. " In Thy Name," i.e. in their possession and faithful guard- 
ing of Thy Revelation of Thyself, d, " In Thy righteousness," i.e. by 
Thy right dealing with Thy covenant-people; by Thy strict adherence 
to all the conditions of the covenant. 

17. a. Cf. xcvi. 6. d, "Our horn," Targ. rends " /^^/r horn." But 
it is just by the change of person in this hemist. that the poet iden- 
tifies Israel with the favoured nation of which he has been speaking. 
" Shall be exalted c" this is according to thelTrf, the Ct/iid has "Thou 
wilt exalt." 

18. Rend. '^ For to yehovah [belongs] our Shield: and to the 
Holy One ^/rnz^/ [belongs] our King;'''' cf. xlvii. 9, " The princes of 
the peoples are gathered together, a people of the God of Abraham : 
for the shields of the earth [belong] to God," and Hos. iv. 18, where 
the princes are called the "shields," i.e. protectors of the people. 
LXX. rends, or* rov Kvpiov 17 dvrtX»yi/ftff, Koi rov ayiov *Icrpa^\ /3ocrtXca>s 
17/ioi/. The rendg. of A.V. is grammatically impossible. 

19 — 29. The Psalmist, having confessed that the reigning monarch 
is only "Dei gratii Rex," proceeds now to a poetic expansion of the 
Divine promise made to the house of David in 2 Sam. vii. 8 — 16. 

19. "Thqn," perhaps means at the time when Thou didst send 

Nathan unto David. Or it may be indefinite, almost equiv. to TKD 

mMz, "of old," "formerly." This revelation to David is expressly 

called "a vision," JVtn, in 2 Sam. vii. 17, and'in i Chron. xvii. 15, pTPI, 

as here. " To thy holy one," H. H^'^Dn^ lach'stdecd, " to thy pious one," 

(see Ixxxvi. 2^ note), i. e. to Nathan. Or we may rend. " concerning thy 

pious one," i.e. David. There is no need, with LXX., Syr., Targ., Aq., 

Symm., Rashi and Ab. Ez., to read the plur. " thy pious ones," referring 

to both Samuel and Nathan in the first case, or to his Seed as well 

* 

as to David in the second. " One that is mighty," H. IH^, gibbSrj 
David, though " a stripling," was a gibbdr or *' mighty man" in the 
might {g'boordh, see v. 13, note) of Him in whose Name he fought. 
" One chosen," H. bdchoor^ this is the rendg. of LXX., Ab. Ez. and 
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20 I have found David my servant ; 
with my holy oil have I anointed 
him: 

21 With whom my hand shall be 
established: mine arm also shall 
strengthen him. 

22 The enemy shall not exact upon 
him ; nor the son of wickedness afflict 
him. 

23 And I will beat down his foes 



before his face^ and plague them that 
hate him. 

24 But my faithfulness and my mercy 
shall be with him: and in my name 
shall his horn be exalted. 

25 I will set his hand also in the 
sea, and his right hand in the rivers. 

26 He shall cry unto me, Thou art 
my father, my God, and the rock of 
my salvation. 



Kimchi ; Targ. wrongly, " a youth," the signf. which bdchoor bears in 
£ccl. xi. 9. With this v. cf. 2 Sam. vii. 8. 

20. « Oil." LXX. Cod. Vat. ikUi ; Cod. Alex, rightly Aat'o), here, 
and in xcii. 10, where Cod. Vat. has eXc^. 

21. " My hand," i. e. my protection, cf. Ixxxviii. 5. "Strengthen," 
the same verb as in v. 15 of Ixxx., with which Ps. this has many points 
of resemblance. 

22. " Exact upon him," i. e. as a creditor : so Rashi. But we prefer 
to rend. ^^ impose upottj' i.e. get the better of him; LXX. <off>eKq<r€i 
iv avra. " Nor the son of wickedness, etc. ;" in the original passage 
this promise refers to the nation of Israel (see Introd.). - • 

23. a. The past deliverance of David is described in these terms 
in 2 Sam. vii. 9. 

25. Rend. "Anci I will fix as far as the sea his hand^^ [i.e. 
dominion], ^^ and unto the rivers his 7'ight hand J^ Fori, ^, meaning 
" unto," "as far as," cf. Gen. xi.e"4. The fortunes of the nation and of 
the house of David are 'mutually intertwined (see Introd.). In Gen. 
XV. 18, God promised to " Abram" (i.e. to Kis family) the "land from 
the river of Egypt to the great rivier, the river Euphrates," and in 
Ps. Ixxx. II, we find that Israel, spoken of as a vine transplanted from 
Egypt, had " sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto 
the river." (See note in loc.) But there is no mention of any such 
extension of territory in the Divine promise given to David in 2 Sam. vii. 
Here then we find the promise made to Abram and to Israel (Deut. 
xi. 24, Josh. i. 4), poetically spoken of as made directly to David, and 
with the slight variation, " the rivers," instead of " the river," i. e. the 
Euphrates. And in Ixxii. 8, the substance of the same promise is 
cast, in more indefinite and universal phraseology, into the form 
of a prayer in behalf of Solomon, " and may he have dominion from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth." 

26. a. The words, " I will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
me a son," are spoken in the first instance (2 Sam. vii. 14) of David's 
seed (i.e. Solomon, as is shewn by v. 13); here they are, in a some- 
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27 Also I will make him my first- 
bom, higher than the kings of the 
earth. 

28 My mercy will I keep for him for 
evermore, aiiid my covenant shall stand 
fast withhimi 

29 His seed also will I make to en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the 
days of heaven. , . * 

30 If ius children forsake ray la\r, 
and walk not lii niy judgments ; 

31 If they, bre^ my statutes, and 
keep not my qommandments ; , 



3 a Then will I visit their transgres- 
sion with the rod, and their iniquity 
with stripes. 

33 Nevertheless my lovingkindness 
will I not utterly take from him, nor 
suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

34 My covenant will I not break, 
nor alter the thing that is gone out of 
my lips. 

35 Once have I sworn by my holiness 
that I will not lie unto David. 

36 His seed shall endure for. ever, 
and his throne as the sun before me. 



what altered form, applied to David, and in Heb. i. 5 they are cited 
as being fulfilled in the Messiah. (See Introd.) 

27, These words found a certain fulfilment in Solomon his son, 
who " was greater than any of the kings of the earth for riches and for 
wisdom" (i Kings x. 23). But they have an application to every king 
of Israel. For Israel is called God's firstborn, Exod. iv. 22, " Israel 
is my son, my firstborn," and was to be made " high above (H. «'V pvy 
elydn at) all the nations of the earth," Deut. xxviii. i. Therefore 
Israel's representative and king, and especially David, "the man who 
was raised up high (H. ^P dl), the anointed of the God of Jacob " 
(2 Sam. xxiii. i), was preeminently God's firstborn," and \v7^ elyon, 
" high " above (or with respect to) the kings of the earth. 

29. See v. 36, note. With this verse cf. 2 Sam. vii. 12, 16, quoted 
in Introd. 

30 — 33. Cf. 2 Sam. vii. 14, 15, quoted in Introd., and Prov. xxiii. 

13,14. 

31. "They break^^ "I will not break^^ v. 34, and "Thou hast 

profafiedy^ v. 39, are expressed by the same Hebrew verb, viz. b^\\ 

challil, to "profane " or " defile." 

36 — 37. Here the existence of his seed is said to be "forever" 

(H. D71V!? PSldin), and his throne is to be established " as the sun 

and moon." Cf. Ixxii. 5, where, in the prayer in behalf of Solomon, 

it is said, "may people [from the time of his reign onwards] fear 

Thee [O God] as long as the sun and moon endure^ throughout all 

generations ;" and in v. 7, " In his days may the righteous flourish, 

and abundance of peace until there be no moon," and in y. 17, 

" may his name be for ever, and before the sun may his name be 

propagated," (according to the K^ri). Such is the poetical dress i 

which the Psalmists present to us the substance of the original 

prophecy. 
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37 It shall be established for ever as 
the moon, and as a faithful witness in 
heaven. Selah. 



38 But thou hast cast off and ab- 
liorred, thou hast been wroth with 
thine anointed. 



37. If the A.V. translation of this verse be adopted " the moon " 
is probably the "faithful witness" indicated, although Luther and 
others have supposed the rainbow to be referred to. We prefer, how- 
ever, a rendg. suggested by the Targ. (36), " His seed shall be for ever^ 
and his throne as the sun before me; (37) as the moon [which] /> established 
for ever, and [is] a faithful witness in the skyj'^ To which rendg. we 
append the excellent comment of Rashi, " The moon and the sun are 
witnesses to him, that as long as they shall endure, his kingdom shall 
endure [also], as it is said (Jer. xxxiii. 20, 21), * If ye can break My 
covenant of the day and My covenant of the night, that there should 
not be day and night in their season, then may also My covenant be 
broken with David My servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne'.'' LXX. has ical 6 fidprvs iv ovpava wtaros, 
which might be explained according to Job xvi. 19, where he says, 
" Behold in heaven is my witness, and my surety in the heights :** 
Jehovah, the "faithful God" (Deut. vii. 9), having none greater to 
swear by or appeal to, appeals to Himself, saying, " verily the witness 
in the sky is faithful." This interp. is adopted by Del. ; it is, how- 
ever, inadmissible, since it would require the def. art. to be prefixed to 
the word id, " witness," to mark it as the subject. " Selah," as in v. 4, 
closes God's words, and here moreover notes the transition from the 
brightness of the promise, to the deep gloom of the present calamities. 
38. "But Thou;' emphatic. Thou, the "Faithful God," hast, 
despite Thy covenant, " abhorred and despised, etc." For it was the 
Lord's doing (2 Chron. xii. 4) that Israel rebelled against the house of 
David (2 Chron. xi. 19); Solomon had "committed iniquity," therefore 
he or rather his house was " chastened with the rod of men " (2 Sam. 
vii. 14), yet still, since God had promised that " His goodness should 
not depart from him, as He had taken it from Saul" {/b. ver. 15), 
therefore through all vicissitudes of fortune, the throne of Judah was 
ever occupied by one of the house of David. The Psalmist in depre- 
cating, as he does here, God's severity, does not forget the threat, 
mentioned in w. 31, 32, that if David's seed should profane His cove- 
nant. He would visit their offences with scourges. But, looking unto 
the earth and beholding trouble and darkness and gloom of anguish, 
he is driven to the depths of despair, fearing lest God should, m 
spite of His covenant, have indeed taken away His goodness, as He 
did from Saul. 
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39 Thou hast made void the covenant 
of thy servant: thou hast profaned 
his crown by casting it to the ground. 

40 Thou hast broken down all his 
hedges ; thou hast brought his strong 
holds to ruin. 

41 All that pass by the way spoil 
him; he is a reproach to his neigh- 
bours. 

42 Thou hast set up the right hand 
of his adversaries ; thou hast made all 



his enemies to rejoice. 

43 Thou hast also turned the edge of 
his sword, and hast not made him to 
stand in the battle. 

44 Thou hast made his glory to 
cease, and cast his throne down to the 
ground. 

45 The days of his youth hast thou 
shortened : thou hast covered him with 
shame. Selah. 

46 How long, Lord? wilt thou hide 



39. " His crown," LXX. has rb oylaa-fMa avrov. 

40 and 41. Obs. again here how the king is identified with his 
country. In Ixxx. 12, the same figure is used with regard to Israel, 
'* the vine from Egypt," " Why hast Thou broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her?" 

43. "Edge," H. "11^ tsoor. The word occurs again in plur. (Josh. 
V. 2), "Make for thyself edged knives" (H. charbdth tsoorim), .Its 
ordinary meaning is rock^ as in v. 26, and the word for a flint (Ezek. 
iii. ^^a knife of sharp flint (Exod. iv. 25), is tsdr. We are of opinion 
that both words are derived from a Rt. tsar=zar, compressit; a rock 
being called tsoor^ and a flint tsor^ because the particles of which they 
are composed are closely compacted, or pressed together. The opera- 
tion of sharpening seems to have been performed among the Hebrews 
by means of an instrument called happHsirdh ptm^ the edge-compressor 
(i Sam. xiii. 21), whence the edge of a sword is called tsoor^ i.e. the 
compressed part. In v. 26 LXX. rends, tsoor dpTtKi^7rT<op, and here 

43.^. "In the battle. ** Prob. "in battle" without any special 
reference, for we do not read of any pitched battle having taken place 
at this time, although it is true that Shishak took the fenced cities of 
Judah, and came up against Jerusalem. 

44. The general meaning of this verse is clear. But it is open 
to doubt whether it should be translated as A. V. ^"VljStp mitfhdro, 
being taken as a noun of the form Knj5D, Ex. xv. 17, with Da^. 
dirimeni), or " Thou hast made him to ctdiS^ from his splendour," (the 
;// of mitfhdrd representing the prep. JD min, from, and fhdro being 
of the form d*bdrd or c^thdbS^ with Chateph-Kamets in the place of 
simple SKva^ as in STy^Da, bass'drdh, 2 Kings ii. i), as LXX., ica**€'- 
Xvfra^ airo KaBapia-fiov avrov, 

45. i.e. Thou hast caused him to become prematurely old through 
the troubles of his reign ; not — Thou hast cut him off before his time. 
LXX., ia-piKpvvas ras rjyiipas rov Opovov (Cod. Vat., ^pouov Cod. Alex.) 
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thyself for ever? shall thy wrath bum 
like fire? 

47 Remember how short my time 
is : wherefore hast thou made sdl men 
in vain? 

48 What man is he that liveth, and 



shall not see death? shall he deliver I people; 



49 Lord, where are thy former lov- 
ingkindnesses, which thou swarest unto 
David in thy truth? 

50 Remember, Lord, the reproach 
of thy servants ; how 1 do bear in my 
bosom the reproach of all the mighty 



his soul from the hand of the grave? 
Selah. 



51 Wherewith thine enemies have 
reproached, O Lord ; wherewith they 



auToO. With Selah the Psalmist passes on from complaint to more 
direct petition. 

46. With the exception of "hide thyself" for "be angry," and 
" wrath" for "jealousy," this v. is word for word the same as Ixxix. 5. 

47. Rend. " Remember wliat a mere fleeting life I am : for what a 
mere nothing hast Thou created all the sons of men /" The same 
thought is expressed more simply, but not more forcibly in xxxix. 5, by 
the words, meh chddil dnt, ** how ceasing (i. e. frail) I am." Some 
have proposed to read ^31fcC, cCddndy "Lord" as in V. 50, instead 
of ^3K, ant, "I," and to render *•' Remember, Z<9r^, what is a man's life- 
time." Kimchi and others seem to have taken the words 08*""13t, as 
meaning " I remember." 

48. Rend. " Who is the man that can live on, and not see death : 
that can deliver his life from the power [lit. "hand," cf. v. 25 note] 0/ 
the deep abyss\\{t.''Sh'(SV'']r On "Sh'61,"LXX. adou, see vi. 5, xvi. 10, 
bcxxvi. 13, notes. The selah of this v. divides the six verses of earnest 
deprecation and prayer into two equal and symmetrical parts. 

49. "Thy former lovingkindnesses" or "gracious acts of good- 
ness," viz. those shewn in the prosperity of the reigns of David 
and Solomon. 

50. b. " The reproach of" is rightly supplied from hemist. a in the 
A.V. "All the mighty people," rend. '^ the whole of many peoples.'''' . 

51. " Who, enemies of Thine [as they are], O Jehovah, have re-, 
proached the footsteps of Thine Anointed,^'' "Thy servants," viz. the 
Lord's Anointed and those committed to His charge. There is no 
need to read, with Targ., the sing. " thy servant." " How I bear in my 
bosom," lit. "my bearing in my bosom." The reff. to Numb. xi. 11 — 14, 
Is. xL II, where " bearing in the bosom" denotes tender and anxious 
care, are irrelevant Cf. rather Jer. xv. 15, "Know how I bear (lit. 
my bearing) on Thy account reproach ;" and Ezek. xxxvi. 15," And I 
will not make to be heard against thee any more the reviling of the 
nations, and the reproach of the peoples thou shalt not bear any more." 
With "The whole of many peoples," cf. Ezek. xxxi. 6, "All many 
nations;" in the passage before us the word "many"Js emphatically 
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have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed. 



52 Blessed be the Lord for ever- 
more. Amen, and Amen. 



placed before the subst. as in Prov. xxxi. 29, i Chron. xxviii. 5, Neh. 
ix. 28. Bottcher has suggested that 73, colj "the whole of,'* may be 
a corruption of nD73, c'limmath, ** reviling of," cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 15, 
cited above. "All the many peoples" spoken of by the Psalmist are 
the Egyptians and those who came with Shishak, for " there was no 
number to the people which came with him out of Egypt, Lubim and 
Sukkiim, and Ethiopians" (2 Chron. xii. 3), together with all the 
enemies of Judah who rejoiced in its defeat and disgrace. " The foot- 
steps of Thine anointed," i.e. "as we might say, ' every step he 
takes'," Perowne. Cf. xvii. 11. Targ. "Which have reviled the tardi- 
ness of the print of the footsteps of Thy Messiah," and so Kimchi, 
" He delays so long, they say He will never come." LXX. ov (ovd- 
diaap TO dirraKXayfia rov ;^pto-ro{; (rov, which Vulg. rends. " commu- 
tationem Christi tui," but Agellius (ap. Rosenm.) " retributionem," i. e. 
praemiam, cf. ekel^ (Ps. xix. 12), result, reward of labour, Arab. ikdd. 
Others, "the posterity of Thine anointed," taking ikl^bdth in the 
sense of the Ar. akib, 

52. If this last V. be an integral portion of the Ps., it is spoken in 
the spirit of Job, cf. i. 21, "Jehovah hath given, and Jehovah hath 
taken away, may the name of Jehovah be blessed," and xiii. 15, 
" Though He kill me, for Him will I hope." And we think it more 
probable that Pss. xli., Ixxii., Ixxxix., and cvi. were chosen to be 
placed at the end of Bks. i., 11., in., iv. respectively, because of their 
concluding with a bWdcdk, or blessing (just as the whole Psalter is 
closed with a Ps. which is a universal " Hallelujah"), than that the 

I 

last verses were added to these Pss. in order that they should end 
with a cheering note : cf. xli. 13 note. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XC 

Mortality the Punishment of Sin. 

Title. **A Prayer, to Moses, the man of God." 

The poet writes during a period of affliction. He complains of days wherein 
God has afflicted the people, and of years of acquaintance with evil, he prays 
God to "return," to ** repent concerning His servants," to give joy and gladness 
proportionate to the present trouble, and to let the nation witness a glorious de- 
liverance. Such is the tenor of the concluding section of the Psalm, w. 13 — 17. 
But with this we have to connect twelve verses of a somewhat different charac- 
ter, wherein must lie the true starting-point of the poem. In these the prayer 
is not yet developed, the Psalmist addresses God, but he does so in the hushed 
voice of meditation rather than with the loud earnestness of entreaty, he details 
his own experience of human affairs rather than implores Divine intervention in 
them. Human transitoriness, the creature made subject to vanity, death in its 
much disregarded connection with sin, these and the awful contrast, God's 
Eternity, His absolute disposition of men's lives, His mindfulness of their mis- 
deeds, are here the theme of melancholy contemplation. What is the connec- 
tion between this meditation, and the subsequent entreaties for an alteration 
of the Divine purpose, and a renewal of mercies? Obviously it must lie in 
some notorious indication of human weakness, some unusual mortality, among 
his compatriots, inciting the Psalmist first to melancholy reflection, secondly to 
urgent prayer. Searching for such an occasion in Scriptural history, we 
naturally first turn to the ancient inscription **to Moses,'* and consider whether 
this may serve us as a guide. 

I. As regards the subject-matter of the Psalm ; we find that during the 
journey in the wilderness the Israelites were visited with an extraordinary 
mortality. A whole generation was punished for the great rebellion at Kadesh, 
consequent on the evil report of the ten spies, by premature death ; all from 
twenty years old and upwards (scil. 600,500 men) perishing Within the next 
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thirty-eight years. There is hardly any occasion in Scripture so likely to 
suggest this meditation on the transitoriness of human life and the prayer "with 
which it is combined. When Hupfeld raises an objection to the Title on the 
ground that life in the time of Moses was of longer duration than 70 years, he 
overlooks the punishment inflicted on those who rebelled at Kadesh. His 
other objection, that there is no clear and distinct allusion to the circumstances 
of the Israelites in the wilderness is even weaker. There is an allusion, we 
believe, to be gathered from the very subject of the Psalm, but were it not so 
there is no cause for objection. How can we fairly require an obvious allusion 
to historical incidents in a Psalm of only seventeen verses? 

a. But this coincidence would be of little importance if we found a glaring 
discrepancy between the style that characterizes the Pentateuch, and that of the 
Psalm before us. Obvious similarity could not be required to attest the 
authenticity of the Title, but an obvious dissimilarity would go far to disprove 
it, regard being had to the obscurity which envelopes the origin of the Titles, and 
to the fact that this is the only Psalm which professes such ancient origin. But 
the internal evidence of this Psalm does more than meet the requirements of the 
case. The language here used is not merely similar to that of the writings of 
Moses, it is of a character peculiarly his. Were the title other than it is, the 
affinity to the book of Deuteronomy and more especially to the utterance of 
Moses in the closipg chapters xxxii. and xxxiii., would at once suggest itself to 
every competent Hebrew scholar. When therefore Augustine writes, **It is 
not to be believed that this Psalm was entirely the composition of that Moses, 
as it is not distinguished by any of those of his expressions, which are used in 
his songs," we must remember that the great Latin Father was really in- 
capacitated for critical investigation on the subject by ignorance of Hebrew. 
The language of the Psalm is more akin to that of Moses than to that of any 
other writer, and it does more especially resemble that "used in his songs." 
The following instances will prove the truth of this statement. 

The Psalm opens with the words, ** Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
vidOti'^ the same metaphor occurs in Deut. xxxiii. 27, "The eternal God is 
thy dwelling-place, wHdndh, In v. 2 we have the curious phrase vat-fMlH^ "and 
thou wert in birth-pangs with," used with reference to God's work of Creation : 
in Deut. xxxii. 18, we have the same metaphor, God being called nCchdriecdy 
**God that formed thee," A.V. If we except the ambiguous passage Prov. xxvi. 
10, this term is nowhere else used directly of God. In v. 13 we read "and have 
compassion on (or, "and let it repent Thee concerning") thy servants," 
'J hinndchhn al cibddecd; in Deut. xxxii. 36, occur the words, v'al (CbddAv 
yithnechdm "and repent Himself for his servants," A.V. The form y'mdth^ 
"days of," v. 15, is found in Deut. xxxii. 7, and there only ; sh'nSth, "years of," 
for the more usual sh^n^^ there as here accompanies it : innithdnoo in v. 15, "Thou 
hast humbled us," recalls Deut. viii. 2, where the trials of the past forty years are 
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said to have been sent **to humble thee {ann6th^c&\ to prove thee, to know 
what is in thy heart." MacCsth yddayirhy "work of hands" v. 17, is used 
repeatedly in Deuteronomy to denote human undertakings. Others and 
less important resemblances are added to these by Rosenmiiller and Delitzsch. 
The above are, we think, sufficient to convince the reader that the argument from 
style furnishes a very substantial evidence in favour of the Title. Finally, then, 
unless we adopt the very improbable supposition that a later poet composed 
this Psalm in the character of Moses, borrowing his phraseology, no alternative 
remains but to regard this Psalm as a genuine composition of Moses, and 
therefore as the most ancient piece of poetry in the whole Hebrew Psalter. 



LORD, thou hast been our dwell- 
^ ing place in all generations. 
2 Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst fonned the 



earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

3 Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
and sayest. Return, ye children of men. 



I — 6. Moses claims God's compassion on the ground that Israel 
has ever been the peculiar people of God, that He is Israel's hope, and 
that His power is of everlasting duration. Thence he passes to the 
frailty and shortlivedness of men, and their absolute dependence on 
the sovereign will of God. 

2. " Thou hadst formed," H. fcholily a verb signifying primarily, 
in this the Pilp^l (cf. Is. li. 2), as well as in the Kal, " to be in pangs 
with child," or " to bear a child." By a bold metaphor it is applied 
to the Divine act of Creation here and in Deut. xxxii. 18; possibly 
also in Pro v. xxvi. 10. To take it as a passive (irpo tov — TTkatrQrivai 
TTjv yfjv, LXX.) is impossible. 

3. Rend. " T/iou makest frail man 7'eturn even to dust; and 
j«/^j'/[= saying as Thou doest so] ^ Return , ye sons of men,^^ i.e. to 
the state whence ye came, " the dust returning to the earth as it was," 
Eccl. xii. 7. 

The aira^ Xfy. daccd we have rendered dust, after Gesenius. As 
a derivative of ddcac, contrivit^ it obviously means either that which 
is crushed small as "dust," or the state of subjection to crushing, 
" dissolution" (not merely raTrelvaxriSf LXX.), cf. daccdhy Deut. xxiii. 2. 
The 2nd hemistich is a strict parallel to the ist, as is shewn by the 
repetition of the verb shdb, "returned." The rendg. "and sayest, 
^Repent [of the sins which have shortened life], ye sons of men,'*' 
LXX., Rashi and other Rabb. ; and that apparently intended in 
P.B.V., " Come again, ye [fresh generation of the] sons of men," are 
both objectionable on this ground. Both moreover neutralize the 
connection oi d^ "for" (v. 4), with this hemist. 

J.L.P. ^ 
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4 For a thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night. 

5 Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood ; they are as a sleep : in the 



morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. 

6 In the morning it flourisheth, and 
growe^i up; in the evening it is cut 
down, and withereth. 



4. Rend. ^^ For [a term of] a thousand years^ when it is past, is in 
Thine eyes but as one bygone day : and as a watch in the night J^ 

a. The majority of commentators make ydm ethindl, " a day gone 
by,** the subject of the clause "when it is past." But thus we have 
a needless pleonasm. Yesterday must have past. The subject is 
doubtless eleph shdntm, " a thousand years." There is no difficulty 
in the use of the sing, of the verb with the plural nominat. The 
thousand years are regarded collectively as one single period of time: 
on this usage see Ixxix. 7, note. 

b. As a watch in the night: the night was at this time divided 
into three watches, later into four. " The night watch, which fleets 
past to those who are asleep like a moment, is added as a second step 
in the climax to the day, which is spread out at greater length over 
labour." 

5. a. " Thou carriest them away as with a flood : " H. z'ramtdm. 
This verb occurs in the Poal in Ps. Ixxvii. 17 [18]. "The clouds 
were poured out in water ^'' H. zor'moo, Cf. the subst. zerein, "tem- 
pestuous rain." The meaning here is either "Thou pourest upon 
them," or " Thou washest them away." 

" As a sleep." A Hebr. idiom for " as men of sleep," i.e. "^w men 
who are in a sleep:'''' cf. Cant. i. 15, "thine eyes are doves," i.e. "thine 
eyes are eyes of doves." This hemist. is thus singularly rendd. in 
LXX., ra c^ovbevcofxara avrcSv err) Z<Tovrai, "quae pro nihilo habentuc 
eorum anni erunt" (Vulg.); Agellius suggests that the LXX. read 
DnDHT zihaintdm (cf. Job xxxiii. 20), for DHDIT z'ramtdm, the in- 
tended meaning being, " nihil aliud sunt anni quam res quas ipsi 
homines repudiant, nam cum in senectutem pervenerint tot malis 
urgentur ut plerumque et eos alii abomincntur, et ipsi sibi minime 
placeant." 

b. Rend. "/« the morning they each pass away like the grass :'*'' 
i. e. so short is human life that each mortal does but reach the morning 
of the real day of life, and then perishes Hke a grass-blade, scorched 
by the growing heat of the sun ; cf. next verse. 

6. Rend. " In the morning he blossoms and [then] passes away: 
in the evening he is cut down, and he withers away.^"* 

a. Passes away. The same verb as in 5. <5. The A V. " groweth 
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7 For we are consumed by thine 
anger, and by thy wrath are we 
troubled. 

8 Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance. 



9 For all our days are passed away 
in thy wrath : we spend our years as a 
tale that is told. 

10 The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten ; and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet 



up," besides being inappropriate in v. 5, is really unallowable in* both 
verses. The verb ^V\ ^^^/^^^ = " shifted," "changed," "passed 
away." The transition is frequently for the worse, and in no instance 
does the Kal denote "growing up," ob "flourishing," (Hab. i. ir 
is not an instance to the contrary), though the Hiph. occasionally = to 
revive or renew strength, after misfortune or decay; cf. Job xiv. 7. 
The P.B.V. arbitrarily renders "fade away" in v. 5, "groweth up" in 
V. 6. Similarly Targ. The LXX. rightly in both places irapfKdou 
This verse is an expansion of the metaphor of 5. d. Individual man 
is still the subject, his life is that of a grass-blade, such as that which 
S. James describes : " The sun is no sooner risen with a burning 
heat, but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and 
the grace of the fashion of it perisheth," James u 1 1. Obs. the inten- 
tional anticlimax in the first hemistich, " he bears flower, and — passes 
away." " The blossom of man is so short that it does not deserve to 
have a whole member of a verse devoted to it," Hengst. ^. In the 
evening he is plucked away [lit. * one cuts him off"'], and then wither- 
ing and decay proceed unheeded. 

7 — 10. Mortahty, i.e. that of man generally, and more especially 
that now prevalent in Israel, regarded as the punishment of sin : cf.. 
Introd. 

8. d. Rend. " our secret [sin]," the sing, form being the best sup- 
ported reading. The plural was probably substituted through the 
mistaken connection of the Hebr. word with the plur. subst. aHoomim, 
" youth," (Ps. Ixxxix. 45, Job xxxiii. 25), by which dHoom^noo, under- 
stood to be lit. "our youth," is expanded into "sin of our youth," the 
rendg. given by the Targ. The LXX. has simply ray duofilas j;/i<5v. 

9. Rend. " For by reason of thy wrath all our days have waned 
away : we complete our years with the speed of thought." 

a. Waned away, H. pdnoo, lit. " turned." The phrase fndih 
ySm, lit. " turning of the day," is used in Hebr. to denote the decline 
or drawing in of the day : cf. Jer. vi. 4. Here the whole period of 
human existence, regarded as a collection of days, is said to have 
thus drawn in or diminished, i.e. from the length allotted to it at the 
beginning. 

^— -J. 
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is their strength labour and sorrow; 

for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

II Who knqweth the power of thine 



anger? even according to thy fear, so 
is thy wrath. 
12 So teach iis to number our da3rs, 



b. With the speed of thought^ H. dmd hegeh^ lit. "as. a thought." 
In ilhistration of the metaphor the Lexicons quote Theognis, v. 979, 
Ai^a yap €S(rr€ varjfjLa irapipx^rai aykaos ^^rj, and Hom. Od. VII. 36. The 
meaning, however, of the noun H^n hegeh, is by no means certain ; 
it occurs once elsewhere (Job xxxvii. 2), denoting the "rumbling 
noise " of thunder, and once (Ezek. ii. 10) in the meaning " groan," or 
^ sigh," in both places from the root Jidgdh in its common meaning, 
munnuravit. That a somewhat similar sense, " an uttered sound," is 
to be Here adopted, is certainly possible. The rendg. will then be 
" We complete our years [so that they are] as an uttered sound," and 
the explanation that which we find in Ab. Ezra, " For a word hath 
not any resting-place, for at the moment when the speaker utters 
it, it has existence, and after that it is as if it had never been." The 
LXX. has the extraordinary rendg. ra en; j}fi(5v coo-ei dpaxm] eficXercav^ 
repeated in the " anni nostri sicut aranea meditabuntur " of the Vulg.; 
the intended meaning apparently is, we spend our years in anxious 
forethought like a spider toiling at its web ; but all attempts to 
devise a text in the original to suit that of the LXX. have proved 
failures. Cf. Rosenm. The Syr. absurdly combines the significa- 
tions of the Hebr. and the LXX., and rends. " our years are consumed 
as a spider." Targ. no less unwarrantably, "as the breath of the 
mouth in winter." 

10. a, "By reason of strength," i.e. when there is unusual in- 
herent vigour. 

"Their strength." Rend. ^^ their pride j^ i.e. that of these extra 
years ; rdhab here is the same as rahab^ applied in Pss. Ixxxvii., Ixxxix. 
to Egypt as a type of worldly presumption. The pride of those addi- 
tional years is but labour and sorrow ; the faculties which in earlier 
life were a pride are now exerted only with labour and sorrow : they 
become a burden instead of a glory. Cf. Eccl. xii. 

b, " For it is soon cut off." Rend. " For it passes away quickly^^ 
H. ci gdz cMsh, On this verb, gdz^ transiit, cf. Ixxi. 6, note. 
The LXX, has or€ eirrj^de wpavrrjs €(f>* i]p,as icai TraibcvBrjarofie^a. Chishy 
" quickly," was apparently regarded as a derivative of chdshd^ " was 
quiet ;" iraibtvOrjarofieda may be a corruption for neraa-dria-ofieBa. 

11. Rend. "[Yet] who understands the strength of thine anger : 
and\sN\\o understands] thy wrath^so as to fear Thee [proportionately]?" 
A lit. " and thy wrath according to a fear of Thee." None reflects 
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that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

13 Return, O Lord, how long? and 
let it repent thee concerning thy ser- 
vants. 

14 O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
that we may rejoice and be glad all 
our days. | 



15 Make us gktd according to the 
days wherein thou hast afflicted us, 
and the years wherein we have seen 
evil. 

16 Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto their 
children. 

17 And kt the beauty of the Lord 



that the diminution of man's life is a result of his sin, or lays to heart 
the consequent duty of fearing God. Hence Moses prays in the next 
ver. (12), ** So teach us to number our days, that we may attain a wise 
understanding,^^ Libdb, "heart," here, as frequently, represents the 
faculties of intelligence, the " understanding." (Cf. xix. 14, ciii. i, note.) 

The Versions have here fallen into some extraordinary mistakes. 
Targ. rends. " Who shall direct himself to teach [us] to number our 
days.** Surely the prophet whose heart gushes out with wisdom,'* 
mistaking ndbt, " we may attain," for ndbi, " a prophet." LXX. has 
rriv de^lav (rov ovrcos yvtopiaov koI tovs TreiraiScv/icVouff rtj KapBtq iv (ro(l>la. 
Wherein this much only is intelligible, that ymin^cd, '*thy right 
hand," was misread for ydmSnoo, "our days." 

13 — end; A prayer for cessation of the present manifestations of 
God's anger. The connection of this with the foregoing complaint 
of the shortness of life is, we believe, found in the fact that Gcd 
executed His wrath upon the generation who rebelled in the wilder- 
ness by shortening their lives. Cf. Introd. And thus, though the 
foregoing meditation, i — 12, has reference to mankind generally, it 
was suggested chiefly by special mortality among the Israelites. 

13. a, "How long," — scil. will thy wrath continue .> The same 
aposiopesis occurs in Ps. vi. 3, " My soul is also sore vexed, but 
Thou, Lord, how long .^ " b. Or, **And have compassion upon thy 
servants;" this verb expressing sometimes regret, and sometimes 
commiseration. 

15. i.e. give us now joy and comfort in proportion to the humilia- 
tion and adversity we have experienced. 

16. A renewal of Divine interposition, and a manifestation of 
glorious doings, is besought along with cessation of present affliction ♦ 
The prayer of Habakkuk unites the same petitions. Cf. Hab. iii. 2 
" in the midst of years revive it [thy work], — in [thy] wrath mayst 
Thou remember mercy." The " work ** referred to by Moses is more 
specially Divine assistance in the desert journey. When he prays 
that the " children " of the present generation may see God's glory 
he perhaps has in mind the exclusion of the latter from entrance into 
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our God be upon us : and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us ; 



yea, the work of our hands esta:blish 
thou it. 



the land of Canaan. It was only to their children that this, the cul- 
minating and most glorious blessing, was to be vouchsafed. 

17. " Beauty," i.e. that of the glory of the Divine Presence, \a\L- 
TTpoTTjs Kvpiovy as LXX. It is possible, however, we believe, to render 
"gracious favour" or ** propitiousness," the H. nSam^ like the Greek 
xaptf J meaning grace exhibited in " favour," as well as grace inherent 
in "beauty." The former meaning is appropriate in Zech. xi. 7. It 
is also a possible rendering in Ps. xxvii. 4. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCI. 



God's protecting Providence. 

Title. LXX. Ahos (pbrjs Tip Aavld. 

The structure of this Psalm presents great difficulty to the commentator. For 
though abrupt change of person is, we may say, a characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry, yet in no Psalm is this peculiarity so frequent or so embarrassing as in 
the one before us. Most commentators have held that the verses from i — 13 
inclusive are to be apportioned to two different voices or choirs, and the con- 
cluding verses, in which God himself speaks and approves the Psalmist's faith 
and confidence, to a third, or to the former two in chorus. Certainly such a 
theory is by no means untenable : it may be a true account of the liturgical 
nse of the Psalm. But, whatever may have been its subsequent use, it seems 
to us that the Poet in composing the Psalm expressed his own feelings, 
partly as uttered by himself, and partly as proceeding from the lips of another. 
As he meditates on the dangers which beset his earthly pilgrimage, and on 
the unfailing protection of the Most High, his thoughts frame themselves 
into words, and as his confidence gathers strength, his words seem no longer 
the whisperings of his own heart, but rather the voice of the Almighty Him- 
self assuring him that "because he has set his love upon Him, He will deliver 
him, and... shew him His salvation.'* 

We have no clue as to the authorship of this Psalm. The LXX., without 
any apparent reason, inscribes it, aXvos yS^s ry AavL8. The Targ. makes it 
9 dialogue between David and Solomon his son, while the Midrash says 
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that Moses composed not only the preceding "Prayer of Moses," but also the 
ten Pss. which follow it, up to ci., which is inscribed **to David;" and that 
these 1 1 Pss. correspond to the 1 1 tribes which Moses blessed, Deut. xxxiii. 
Without necessarily giving credence to this tradition, we may admit that the 
language of this Psalm, as far as it is concerned, rather favours than contradicts 
the assertion. Many coincidences of dicti<jn between the Psalm and Deut. 
xxxii. and xxxiii. will be noticed in the commentary. 



H 



E that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the most High sliall 



abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. 



I, 2. In order to avoid the apparent tautology of this verse, and 
to connect it intelligibly with what follows, some critics explain 
" shall abide " as emphatic = " shall continually abide," a rendg. which, 
unless it be itself tautological, only increases the difficulty by im- 
plying that he who dwelleth so at the present must needs ever 

thus abide. Neither is the interpretation, "I who dwell who 

am one who abides say unto Jehovah," satisfactory, since it 

would require the word "dwell" to be either a partic. or else in 
the first person, and even then such a prolonged carrying on 
of the sense would be highly unpoetical in Heb. For the last- 
named reason, and also because "^0^5 dmar, " I will say," in every 
other passage in which it occurs is undoubtedly the first per- 
son, we must also reject the rendg. "one dwelling who abides 

says unto Jehovah," (LXX. cpct, followed by Syr. and Vulg. 

Jer. has dicens). All such conjectures as those of Hupf., supplying 
"Happy is" before the ist verse, are both arbitrary and insipid. 
Lastly, we cannot paraphrase the verse thus, " He that remains in 
secret communion with God is sensible of His continual protection ;" 
for we do not find the word sHher^ "secret place," used anywhere 
in the sense of "secret communion;" it is employed equally with 
tsHy "shadow" of protection, which is objective, not of reliance or 
communion, which is subjective; cf. Is. xxxii. 2, "And a man 
shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, and as a secret place (i.e. 

shelter) from the rain-torrent, as the shadow of a great rock in 

a weary land." We are of opinion that the word ydshSb, "he who 
dwelleth," denotes here a conscious and continuous habit of reliance 
upon God, and we prefer to render ^^ he who [with determination, 
perseverance, and confidence] takes his seat under the shelter of The 
Most High, shall dwell under the shadow of the Almighty, ^^ The 
first hemist. is almost equiv. to sdm elydn nCdnd^ " he who makes the 
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1 I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and my fortress: my God; in 
him will I trust. 

3 Surely he shall deliver thee from 
the snare of the fowler, and from the 
noisome pestilence. 

4 He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt 



thou tnist : his truth shall be thy shield 
and buckler. 

5 Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day ; 

6 Nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness; nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. 



Most High his dwelling-place," cf. v. 9. And the meaning of the 
whole verse is, as Kay beautifully expresses it, " Loving faith on 
man's part shall be met by faithful love on God's part.'* 

2. The Poet, having declared wherein a, man's safety consists, 
asserts his determination to lay hold of this security. " / will say of 
yehovah^ my refuge^ my fortress, my God, in Him will I trust^^ Ac- 
cording to the accents the verse might be rend, equally intelligibly, 
but somewhat less forcibly, ^ I will say, to Jehovah [belongs] my 
refuge, &c. ;" cf. Ixxxix. 18. 

3 — 8. The Psalmist now turns, as it were, and addresses to him- 
self words of comfort and confidence, as in cxxi. 2, 3, " My help is from 
Jehovah may He not allow thy foot to be moved, may thy Guar- 
dian not slurnber, &c." " The snare of the fowler " is a fig. for the 
evils, which fall upon men unawares, preeminently death. Cf. Eccles. 
ix. 12, "For man knoweth not his time... as the birds that are caught 
in the snare, so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it 
falleth upon them suddenly." " From the noisome pestilence," i. e. 
from destroying pestilence. LXX. airo \oy(A} rapaxo^^ovs, mistaking 
deder, pestilence, for ddbdr, word, matter, and so in v. 6, ajto Trpayiutrof 
dunropevojievov iv (tkotci, 

4. a, Cf. Deut. xxxii. 11: "As an eagle spreadeth his «//;jr;^j, 

taketh it [his brood], beareth it on Mis feathers ^^ or pi7iions, H. iniDN. 
" Shalt thou trust," lit. " thou shalt take refuge," the same root as in 
V. 2, " my refuge," and in Deut. xxxii. 37, " where are their gods, in 
whom they took refuge ? " b, " Buckler," H. rXT\^s6chirah,airai\(y,, 
according to its root means something which surrounds, and so per- 
haps /^«^//k. Or it may be equiv. to Syr. sacrS, " a shield." In this 
hemist, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 29, "Jehovah is the shield oi t\iy help," where 
however the word used is mdgen; cf. iii. 3 [4]. LXX. rends, this 
hemist. oTrXo) jtvicXcDO'ct cc 17 aKri6€ia avrov, prob. reading s^chdr^cd. 

5. " Arrow," used figuratively of the evil plots and slanders of the 
wicked, as in Ivii. 4, Iviii. 7, Ixiv. 3. 

6. b, "Destruction," H. HDp keteb, a subst which recurs only 
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7 A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh 
thee. 

8 Only with thine eyes shalt thou 
behold and see the reward of the 
wicked. 

9 Because thou hast made the Lord, 



which is my refuge, even the most 
High, thy habitation ; 

10 There shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling. 

11 For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways. 



in Deut. xxxii. 24, Is. xxviii. 2, and in a slightly different form in 
Hos. xiii. 14. " That wasteth,'' H. ydshood, confounded by Targ., 
LXX., Syr., Aq. and Symm,, with shSd "a demon ;" LXX. Saijiovlop 
fieoTjiiPpivov, cf. Theocr. Id. I. 15. 

7. "Shall fall," better "[Though] a thousand may fall '' Cf. 

Prov. xxiv. 16, *' [Though] a righteous man may fall seven times " 

"A thousand and ten thousand;" cf. again a similar express, in 

Deut. xxxii. 30, " How should one chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight." 

8. " Only," i. e. thou shalt only see the recompense of the wicked, 
thou shalt not be included in their fate. " Reward," or rather " re- 
quital," H. shillumdh^ a aira^ Xey. ; cf. however Deut. xxxii. 35, " To 

me belong vengeance and requital {shillSm) I... will requite {a^shal- 

lim) them that hate me.'' 

9. 10. Rend. " For Thou^ Jehovah, art my refuge / The Most 
High hast thou made thy dwelling-place, there shall no evil befall 
thee, &c." The word for carries us back to the word " only " in 
V. 8, thou shalt only see, and not be involved in the recompense of the 
wicked — and why ? Overcome by the sense of God's nearness and 
protection, he no longer addresses himself but turning to the God in 
whom he trusts, he exclaims with fervour, " For Thou, Jehovah, art my 
refuge ! " and then continues in his former strain. A similar abrupt 
transition takes place in Ixxxi. 16, where see note. Thy dwelling- 
place, H. mddnj. cf. xc. i, and Deut. xxxiii. 27, " The Eternal God 
is thy dwelling-place " {m^dfidh). 

II, 12. It was with these two verses (omitting the latter hemist. 
of v. 11) that Satan attempted to beguile the Redeemer. There is 
probably no such significance in the omission as commentators have 
imagined ; see Talm. B. Berachoth, 1 1 ^, on bHecVcd. 

It is interesting to remark that it was a common belief, even 
among the heathen, that human beings have each their guardian 
genius; cf. Menand. Frag. 21, aTropri 8aifio)v dpbpl (TvfjLTrapicrTaTai — 
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12 They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone. 

13 Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and adder: the young lion and the 
dragon shalt thou trample under feet 

1 4 Because he hath set his love upon 
me, therefore will I deliver him : I will 



set him on high, because he hath 
known my name. 

15 He shall call upon me, and I will 
answer him: I will be with him in 
trouble ; I will deliver him, and honour 
him. 

16 With long life will I satisfy him, 
and shew him my salvation. 



cv^vy yevofievta, fivarayoryos rov piov — ayados. For parall. passages v. 
Neale in loc. 

13. The lion denotes the power, adder and dragon the insidious- 
ness, of aU the enemies, both natural and spiritual, of mankind. 
*' Dragon," H. tannin^ generally a sea-monster; here (as in Deut. xxxii. 
33, parallel -with peiher^ "an adder'') it stands for one of the serpent 
tribe. The confident trust of the Poet, expressed in this and the loth 
verse, finds an exact fulfilment in our Lord's promise to the seventy, 
S. Luke X. 19, "Behold, I give you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you." 

14. Oftentimes in the book of Pss. is the voice of the Almighty 
suddenly introduced as confirming and sealing the words of the 
Psalmist: thus in L 14, 15, "pay unto the Lord thy vows," says the 
Psalmist, in tones of solemn exhortation, " and call upon me in the 
time of trouble, and I will deliver thee," is the reassuring response of 
the Almighty. So here, lost in his reverie, and giving himself wholly 
up to the sweet consciousness of God's presence and continual pro- 
tection, the minstrel hears, as it were, a voice behind him saying (not 
to him but of him), " Because he hath loved me, therefore will I deliver 
him and shew him my salvation." 

15. Cf. Is. Ixiii. 9, "In all their affliction He was afflicted, and 
the angel of His Presence saved them." And i Sam. ii. 30, " them 
that honour me I will honour." 

16. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 46, 47, " observe to do all the words of this 

law it is your lifey and through this thing ye shdXl prolong your 

days in the land whither ye go over Jordan to possess it ; " and 
Ps. 1. 23, " To him, that taketh heed to his way, will I shew the salva- 
tion of God." 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCII. 

Prosperity the Reward of Righteousness. 

Title. **A Psalm, a Song, for the Sabbath-day;" 

The key to this Psalm lies in the words : — **For thou, Jehovah, hast made me 
rejoice in thy doing: I will exult in the works of thine hands" v. 4. The terms 
italicized sometimes denote the works of the creation, sometimes the acts of 
God's rule. In what sense they are to be taken here, is shewn by the 
immediate introduction of allusions to personal trouble, and personal deliver- 
ance. The Psalmist has just witnessed the downfall of adversaries who lay in 
wait for him, ,he has had convincing proof that wickedness, however seemingly 
triumphant, must eventually bring shame and degradation. His own position 
has been wonderfully aggrandized, his horn is exalted, his ears and eyes alike 
attest the fact that the enemy has fallen. These are the grounds of the 
Psalmist's joy, therefore it is that he declares at the outset how meet it is to 
give thanks unto the Lord, at the conclusion how surely the reward of pros-, 
perity awaits the righteous. This however is not the traditional interpretation 
of the Psalm. It is obvious that in early times the terms **thy doing," and 
"the work of thine hands," were regarded as referring, not to recent mercies, 
but to the wonders of Creation. The Psalmist's joy was supposed to be roused 
by the contemplation of the great six days' work of Jehovah ; herein he finds 
the doings which are great, the designs which are exceedingly deep, (v. 5). 
And hence this Psalm was regarded as appropriate to the Sabbath-day. The 
Title designates it as a "Song for the Sabbath-day;" the Talmud (Kiddushin) 
tells us that it was sung in the Temple, on the Sabbath-day, at the offering of 
the first lamb in the morning, when the wine was poured out ; and it is even to 
this day used in the Synagogue Service as a Sabbatical Psalm. Further, an 
absurd legend (Talmud, Kiddushin) relates that this Psalm was the song of 
praise uttered by Adam, when the first Sabbath dawned upon the world, and 
that it descended by tradition as the special hymn for that day: and ac- 
cordingly it is styled in the Targ. ** The hymn and the song which Adam the 
first man spoke on the Sabbath-day." It appears to us that this system of 
interpretation owed its origin simply to a misunderstanding of vv. 4 and 5. In 
no way does the Psalm appear to be an appropriate expression of "Sabbath 
thoughts," Del. We can only force it into reconciliation with its Title by 
arbitrarily assigning an allegorical significance tow. 7 — 11. This expedient 
is adopted by R. Akiba and Athanasius, who find here a reference to the final 
Sabbath of the world, "that rest which is to come.'* Those, however, who 
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prefer the literal to the mystical system of exegesis will do well to discard 
entirely the traditional view of this Psalm. The M''tsoodath Ddvid, seems 
to point to the right interpretation, by explaining **Thy doing," and "the 
works of Thy hands" (ver. 4), as the interpositions of God's Providence in 
behalf of the Psalmist, and by indicating that that, which the "brutish man" 
cannot understand, is God's hidden purpose in allowing a temporary prosperity 
to the wicked. 



/T is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises 
unto thy name, O most High : 

2 To shew forth thy lovingkindness 
in the morning, and thy faithfulness 
every night, 

3 Upon an instrument of ten strings, 
and upon the psaltery; upon the harp 
with a solemn sound. 

4 For thou. Lord, hast made me 



glad through thy work : I will triumph 
in the works of thy hands. 

5 O Lord, how great are thy works! 
and thy thoughts are very deep. 

6 A brutish man knoweth not ; 
neither doth a fool understand this. 

7 When the wicked spring as the 
grass, and when all the workers of 
iniquity do flourish; it is that they 
shall be destroyed for ever : 



2. For "every night" rend, "/;/ the nights, ^^- The beginning and 
ending of the day are so often mentioned in the Pss. as the fit occa- 
sions of private meditation, prayer and thanksgiving (cf. Ps. v. 3, Iv, 
17, lix. 16, Ixxxviii. 13) that we can hardly agree with Dr Neale's com- 
ment, " There is a distinct reference in this second verse to the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice." 

3. Rend. ^*' With a ten-stringed instrument^ yea with a lute: with 
loud music on the harp ;" nebel is here identified as a stringed instru- 
ment, and with this agrees the testimony of tradition ; cf. Bibl. Diet. 
Psaltery, 

JV^n higgdySn here and in ix. 16 [17] denotes, we believe, loud 
music of a joyful character. 

4 — 8. The cause of the Psalmist's joy are mighty deeds effected in 
his behalf by Jehovah, These are particularized in verse 10, mean- 
time he descants on the grandeur and wisdom of Jehovah's governance. 
Such thoughts, he says, are foreign to the " brutish man," the man 
who lives, ds aXoya (aa, 2 Pet. ii. 12, for mere sensual pleasures; and 
the fool or "stolid" materialist cannot perceive any such Divine inter- 
position in the affairs of men. The shortsightedness or callousness of 
such godless persons suggests a meditation on their whole state. As 
in their lives, so in their deaths, they are indeed " like the beasts that 
perish," they sprout up and flower {v. 7), i. e. attain eminence in this 
world, and with what result? "It is [only] that they may be destroyed 
for ever," yd* In awful contrast is the position of Jehovah, who, whe* 
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8 But thou, Lord, art most high for 
evermore. 

9 For, lo, thine enemies, O Lord, for, 
lo, thine enemies shall perish ; all the 
workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 



10 But my horn shalt thou exalt like 
the horn of an unicorn : I shall be 
anointed with fresh oil. 

1 1 Mine eye also shall see my desire 
on mine enemies, and mine ears shall 



ther regarded or not, has a pre-eminence, which abides not as theirs, 
for the short life of one generation, but for endless ages. He remains 
Most High, lit. "a Height" for evermore (v. 8). 

9 — 15. That degradation and shame must certainly be eventu- 
ally the portion of those who appear to thrive in ungodliness, the 
Psalmist has recently had proof. His deliverance from enemies leads 
him to a confident belief that even in this world righteousness will ever 
bring prosperity. This, in the silence of revelation with regard to a 
future state, was a favourite theme of the Hebrews ; cf. Ps. xxxiv. 19, 
xxxvii. 25, Iviii. 11. Of a future dawn of higher hopes they were from 
time to time admonished, by the spectacle of the good man given 
over to affliction ; cf. the cases of Job, and of the writer of Ps. Ixxiii. 
But the temporal prosperity of the righteous was generally matter 
both of expectation and experience, Divine interposition continually 
adjusting the scales of fortune, and the very polity of the nation 
contributing much to the elevation of the good and overthrow of the 
wicked. 

10. Rend. " But thou hast upraised my horn like [that of] a buf- 
falo : my old age is green in its vigour?^ 

a. Upraised my hor7t. For this figure of speech cf. Ixxxix. 17, 
Ixxv. 5 note. The r'em appears to be a species of buffalo; we can 
hardly identify it with the oryx, an antelope, " one-horned according 
to Aristotle and the Talmud," Del.; for i. Ps. xxii. 21 shews that the 
r'em is a, savage and a formidable animal. 2. No authority besides 
that of tradition requires us to identify the r'^^m with a one-homed 
animal, and Ps. xxii. 21 rather favours the view that a two-horned 
animal is intended ; cf. Gesen. 3. The description of it in Job xxxix. 
9, 10, as an animal whose great strength would make it serviceable 
for the plough, durst man capture it, and its classification with 
** bulls" and "bullocks" in Is. xxxiv. 7, both point to the meaning 
*' wild ox" or "buffalo," adopted by Saadia. 

10. b. The usual rendg. of this hemist. is " I have been moist- 
ened with fresh oil;" the H. ballSthi being taken as ist pers. sing. 
Past. Kal from bdlal in the sense " was moistened." And the me- 
taphor is supposed to have its origin in the practice of anointing the 
head with oil on festal occasions; cf. xxiii. 5. But we cannot help 
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hear my desire of the wicked that rise 
up against me. 



cedar in Lebanon. 
13 Those that be planted in the 



12 The righteous shall flourish like ' house of the Lord shall flourish in 
the palm tree : he shall grow like a I the courts of our God. 



thinking that ballotht is a subst or infin. used as a subst. (of the form 
zammdtht xvii. 3, challothi Ixxvii. 10) from R. bdlal=bdldh, usu et 
vetustate attritus est, and means what the LXX. have rendered it, to 
yrjpds fwv. For bdla/, the Ar. bal/a means 'made moist, not was moist- 
ened, and the adj. raa^tidn, gen. used of a tree in the signif vigorous, 
flourishing, verdant, is not strictly applicable to the subst. shemen, 
" oil," but would be most appropriate when predicated of balldthi in 
this substantival signif. The subst. shemen may, it seems, denote a 
well-fed, vigorous condition ; cf. Is. x. 27. And this interp. is here 
certainly supported by ver. 14 of this Ps., where the righteous are said 
to enjoy a " fat" and "green" old age. 

II. "Mine enemies" lit. "those that lay themselves in wait for 
me." H. shooray: cf. for this deponent perfect signif. the forms noos. 
Numb. XXXV. 32, soor, Jer. xvii. 13 (see Del.'s note). For "shall see" 
rend, "/wj looked'''' or ^^ looks. ^^ To "look on" means to regard with 
the calm disdain of perfect security : cf. liv. 7, note. Here only we have 
the ear indulging itself in the same way: cf. the use of 1 yiOC' shatnd b^ 
in the sense of "to listen to with pleasure" in 2 Sam. xix. 36. This 
verse expresses the confidence with which the Psalmist looks forward 
to the "requital of the wicked:" cf. xci. 8. Then his eyes and his 
ears shall no longer be painfully strained to catch the slightest 
indication of the approach of his persecutors, but he shall in 
perfect tranquillity both see and hear that they are blotted out for 
ever. 

12 — 15. The righteous shall thrive, growing high as the palms, 
mighty as the cedars, for their affections are rooted in the House of 
Jehovah, and thereby it is that their life of prosperity is sheltered. 
Age checks not their yield of fruit, dries not up their sap, withers not 
their leaf, and very different is the result of their prosperity to that of 
the evil-doer's precarious growth: these sprung up and flourished 
fv. 7) only to illustrate God's hatred of sin by their sudden and utter 
destruction, the righteous, to justify in the eyes of all men the old 
Mosaic saying, " The Rock — He is a God of faithfulness, and there is 
no evil [with Him] : righteous and upright is He." 

13. "Planted in," not in the sense "transplanted into," fi€Ta<f)V' 
T€vO€VT€i, Aq., Symm., but, according to the figure in i. 3, rooted and 
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14 They shall still bring forth fruit 
in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing ; 



15 To shew that the Lord is up- 
right : he is my rock, and there is no 
unrighteousness in him. 



grounded in attachment to the Holy Place, the dwelling of Jehovah, 
and the true glory of Israel. 

b, " YXoMxi^J^ yaphrtchoo^ is to be understood literally of the put- 
ting forth of buds, and the metaph. is continued throughout the next 
verse, which should be rendered, *' In old age they will still bear fruit: 
full of sap and green of leaf shall they beP 

Bear fruit. This rendering is justified by the use of the deriva- 
tives nob and /' noobdh, as " produce," " fruit." The primary meaning 
is to "break forth," either with leaf or with fruit, jyshenhn, the A.V. 
"fat," here=" sappy"; raa^ndnhn, on which cf. v. 10, is "verdant," 
"green with leaves"; here it is used exactly in correspondence with 
our metaphor " a green old age." 

15. This verse is based on a passage in the great * song' of Moses, 
Deut. xxxii. 4 ; see above. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCIII. 

The Divine Sovereignty superior to Gentile Insurrection. 

Title. LXX. E/$ t^iv ijfiipav toO 7r/)0(ra/3,8cirov, Sre KaripKiffTai ij 7^, alvos 

(fdijs T(fi Aavib, 

This short poem is the first in order, of a series of contemporary Psalms, com- 
posed, evidently, for liturgical purposes, and treating of one and the same 
glorious theme, the Final Establishment of the Theocracy by the Advent of 
Jehovah, and subordinately (for this topic only appears clearly in two of these 
Psalms) of the inclusion under it of all the nations of the world. The series 
consists of Ps. xciii., and Pss. xcvi. — xcix. Pss. xcv. and c. are strictly con- 
temporary with these, but their silence with regard to this great expectation 
compels us to assign them to a different order : they are merely liturgical poems, 
the series introduced by xciii. is of a prophetic as well as a liturgical character. 
The subject of the Psalmist's aspirations, and its connection with Messianic 
prophecy, will be treated of in Psalm xcvi., where it is brought more promi- 
nently forward than in this shorter composition. The question of date we also 
reserve for our Introduction to xcvi., as in that Psalm it is connected with a 
peculiar difficulty, which must affect all the members of this series. It will be 
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sufficient to state here that we have little doubt that all these Psalms belong to 
the commencement of the post-exilic period. 

We have said above that the expectation of a gathering in of the Gentiles 
is only introduced subordinately in this series. It may be noticed in connection 
with this fact, that while Psalms xcvi. and xcviii. regard Jehovah as the equitable 
Judge whose coming is to be the cause of joy to all works of His creation, 
Psalms xciii., xcvii., and xcix. treat more especially of a monarchical rule of 
Jehovah, an awful sovereignty to which the Gentile world can offer no resist- 
ance. There is, in fact, an essential difference of thought with regard to the 
Gentile world apparent in these two classes. While in xcvi. the nations are 
regarded as fellow-worshippers with Israel, and in both xcvi. and xcviii. are 
charged to meet with joyfulness the righteous Judgment about to be revealed, in 
these three Psalms they are rather (cf. xcvii. 3, 4, 5, 7, xcix. i, and even 
xcix. 3) the rebellious subjects to whom the revelation of the King is the cause 
of fear. In Psalm xciii. this view is particularly prominent. The nations are 
regarded, not as converted, but as crushed. Like a swollen river or a stormy 
sea they have beaten in vain against the exalted seat of Jehovah, but it has all 
been in vain : His power is firmly established, and His promises to Israel have 
been proved faithful. 

The overthrow of the powers of the world being ever represented as the 
preliminary to the final establishment of God's Kingdom, the position of this 
Psalm, as first in order of the ** Psalms of the Theophany," appears well chosen. 
A connection with Psalm xcii. has been detected by some commentators in 
the fact of Jehovah being here spoken of as "glorious in the height," v. 4, and 
in xcii. 8 addressed thus : "Thou, Jehovah, art a Height for evermore." The 
succession of Psalm to Psalm is not unfrequeritly linked with a community of 
thought, such as is here evinced, and this may perhaps be regarded as the groimd 
on which this Psalm was assigned a place after Ps. xcii. 

As regards the title prefixed by the LXX. to this Psalm, it should be 
noticed that the LXX. assigns all the Psalms from xciii. to xcix. inclusive to 
David. It is possible that the explanation of this phenomenon, as far as Psalms 
xciii. and xcv. — xcix. are concerned, lies in the passage i Chron. xvi. 7 — 36, 
where (see xcvi. Introd.) one of these obviously contemporary Psalms is 
apparently quoted as existent in the time of David : still with this explanation 
a difficulty remains in the fact that Ps. c, the pendant to Ps. ycv., is not thus 
entitled. Be the explanation what it may, this inscription is certainly erroneous. 
The clause, E/s ttjv ijfiipav tov irpoffa^^drov (Codd. BK, not aap^drov Cod. A) 
8t€ KarcfiKKTTai ij yrj, is explained by the Talmudic tradition, that this was used 
as a Friday Psalm, because "[Jehovah then] finished His works and ruled over 
them," Rosh hashshana, 31, a,: the vain insurrection against the Most High, 
which is treated of in Ps. xciii., being regarded, strangely enough, as if literally 
an insurrection of rivers and seas against their Creator. 
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THE Lord reigneth, he is clothed 
with majesty ; the Lord is 
clothed with strength, wherewith he 
hath girded himself : the world" also is 
stablished, that it cannot be moved. 



2 Thy throne is established of old : 
thou art from everlasting. 

3 The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 
the floods have lifted up their voice ; 
the floods lift up their waves. 



1. This verse consists of three lines of two clauses each. Rend, 
thus: ''^ Jehovah has become King; with majesty He is clothed, 
Jehovah is clothed; with might hath He girded Himself. Yea^ 
established is the world; it shall not totter^^ 

Jehovah has become King. This is the key-note of the Psalm 
before us, as of Pss. xcvii. and xcix. Jehovah is depicted as if lately 
endued with the attributes of majesty and might, simply in accord- 
ance with the human view of the matter ; what is meant is that man- 
kind are now for the first time to be conscious of His possession of 
these attributes. The world is established by the accession of its 
lawful monarch ; hitherto anarchy and confusion have raged un- 
checked, but now shall come a reign of peace and justice, such as is 
described in Is. xi. On the metaphor consult Ixxxii. 5, note. The 
connection of Jehovah's reign with the restitution of order is again 
set forth in xcvi. 10. Obs. that in this Psalm, and in the fellow 
Psalms xcvi—xcix., the great future appearance of Jehovah is treated 
as if an event that has already occurred. This is a common usage of 
the Hebrew poets when treating of future issues that have been made 
the subject of Divine Revelation; and the praet. of jthe verb, when 
applied as in this verse to actions yet unaccomplished, is generally 
styled the Prophetic Perfect, How far however such uses are due to 
the fervid faith of the inspired writers, and how far to the characteristic 
imaginativeness of the Hebrew language itself, it is impossible to 
decide. 

2. Though now to be manifested for the first time in the eyes of 
mankind, Jehovah's reign is no new thing ; though disregarded by 
His creatures and subjects, He has been enthroned from long time 
back, yea from eternity. 

3. 4. Vainly have the world's powers endeavoured to resist their 
rightful Lord. Like an angry tide, they leap and seethe and roar, 
but to what purpose ? The tide cannot reach the height of Heaven, 
where Jehovah sits enthroned in glory. Strictly speaking, the rebel- 
lion is represented by the turmoil of a swollen river in v. 3, by that 
of a stormy sea in v. 4, but in interpreting no distinction can be 
drawn between the two figures. 

3. "Their waves," H. DOT docydfn, lit. their dashing noise," their 
din:' ' . 

J. L. p. <^ 
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4 The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea^ 
than the mighty waves of the sea. 



5 Thy testimonies are very sure : 
holiness becometh thine house, O 
Lord, for ever. 



4. The construction of this verse is somewhat obscure, though 
the main purport is clear -enough. We prefer to render with Del. — 

More than the rumblings of great waters^ 
Of the glorious^ of the breakers of the sea, 
Is Jehovah glorious in the height 

The great waters are first designated as the glorious ones, then 
defined as " the breakers {piishl^ri from R. shdbar, " broke") of the 
sea.*' The epithet "glorious'' is applied in Exod. xv. 10, "They sank 
like lead in the waters, the glorious [waters]," as here to swelling 
waters lashing in glittering (this "is the primary meaning of the adj.) 
splendour. Compare Tennyson's line "And the wild cataract leaps in 
glory." The terseness of the original of this verse is rendered more 
perplexing by the ambiguity of the ^prepos. min, which may mean 
either "more than," as above, or "from," "by reason of" Some 
commentators rend. " By reason of the roar of great waters are the 
breakers of the sea glorious ;" cf the aTro (fitav^v vharmv iroWav of the 
LXX. Mendelssohn gives " More than the roar of great waters are 
the breakers of the sea glorious." The former of these is mere tauto- 
logy, and the latter is vapid- in the extreme. We have little doubt 
that the rendering adopted above is the true one. 

5. In portraying this past antagonism of the world's power to 
the Omnipotence of God, the Psalmist has in mind its special mani- 
festation in the persecution of Jehovah's Church by the heathen. As 
it is vain for man to fight against God, so it is vain to attempt to sup- 
press the religion which God has stablished by means of revealed 
testimonies. These testimonies shall stand fast, and holiness becometh 
God*s Temple, "that is to say, it is inviolable (sacrosanct), and when 
it is profaned, shall ever be vindicated again in its holiness." Del. 
The concluding words thus become a supplication for the Temple's 
future immunity, on the ground of its Divine origin, and the immuta- 
bility of God's promises. Such a supplication is appropriate to the 
epoch to which we assign this Psalm, that immediately succeeding the 
return from captivity, when the Hebrew nation were busying them- 
selves about the restoration of the Temple. 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCIV. 

A Prayer in time of Oppression. 
Title. LXX. ^oX/ao$ ry Aau25 rerptiSi ffappdrov. 

The oppression complained of is we believe here, as in Ixxxii., that of the 
national magistrates. Many Commentators however have preferred to regard 
it as connected with the subjugation of the Hebrew realm by foreigners. 
Gentile persecution, such as that of the Chaldaeans or that of the Syrians, is then 
regarded as the source of the Psalmist's grief, his poem falling under the same 
denomination as Pss. Ixxiv. and Ixxix. It is slightly in favour of this view that 
Jehovah is here appealed to in his character of national protector, being ad' 
dressed as **the God of Jacob," v. 7, ** Jehovah, our God," v. 23, and that the 
victims of the oppression receive designations of a peculiarly distinctive kind,^ 
God's "heritage," V. 5, God's "people," v. 14, which seem to indicate that the 
oppressors have no share in the prerogatives of Israel. But these features do 
not necessarily suggest the presence of a foreign oppressor. The one may be 
due to a contemplation of God as the protector of Israel's inner polity, the cor- 
rector of abuses in the government, the God who judges among the Elohim of 
the nation (Ixxxii. i), while the other perhaps only dististinguishes between 
righteous and unrighteous, not between Jew and Gentile, for we find very similar 
distinctive claims made by David when praying for help against the persecutions 
of his compatriot Saul, and frequently elsewhere the pious sufferer is said to 
have claim as such, to a special access to Jehovah. That the oppression here 
proceeds from the Hebrew magistracy itself is, we believe, evinced by the follow- 
ing features : — i. The acts of the oppressors are such as we should naturally 
attribute to the unrighteous national judge rather than to the arrogant conqueror. 
While on the one hand we find no mention here, as in Ixxiv. and Ixxix., of 
attempts to overthrow the civil or religious institutions of Israel, or to 
erase its name from the list of nations; on the other, the outrages com- 
plained of are aimed at those who are naturally the victims of rapacious 
magistrates, rather than of successful invaders, the widow, the stranger, the 
fatherless, those in fact who having no helper are the natural prey of petty 
despotism. 2. The Psalmist confidently expects a time when justice shall be 
restored (v. 15); he has endeavoured to hasten it by opposing the oppressors 
single-handed, (vv. 16 — 18). But the expectation would be groundless and 
the attempt foolhardy were the oppression that of a mighty foreign foe who had 
subjugated Palestine: both are appropriate enough if it proceed from the tempo- 
rary predominance of an ungodly national magistracy. 3. In vv. 8 — ir, the 
Psalmist upbraids the "brutish among the people" with their disregard of 
Jehovah's providence and power. This designation, we believe, conclusively 
identifies the oppressors as members of the Hebrew community. Delitzsch^ vtlNa 
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takes the opposite view, has to explain this section as addressed not to the 
oppressors but to "those among the people themselves who have been puzzled 
about the omniscience, and, indirectly, about the righteousness of God, by the 
fact that vengeance is delayed." This is very unlikely. The "brutish" persons 
and "fools" must surely be the "workers of iniquity" who have roused the 
Psalmist's indignation, in fact the oppressors themselves, and therefore the 
latter must be Israelites, not foreigners. 

The theme then of the Psalmist's supplication is a national wrong of the 
same kind as that which incites the writer of Psalm Ixxxii. While however 
that Psalm takes the form of a reproachful appeal to the oppressors themselves, 
the Psalm before us is, with the exception of the section 8 — ii, addressed to 
Jehovah, before whom the crying abuses of the government are denounced, and 
who is implored to take vengeance on the offenders. On the matter of author- 
ship there is no Hebrew tradition save the worthless one recorded by Rashi, 
which assigns Pss. xc. — c. to Moses. The Septuagint prefixes an inscription r$ 
AavlS, but history records no circumstances in the career of David, which would 
induce him to pen a composition of this nature. The Psalmist tells of prevalent 
outrages of natural justice, of the grinding tyranny of a godless faction to which 
neither he nor the people can offer adequate resistance. Nothing is less likely 
to have taken place during the wise and powerful rule of David than the rise of 
an oligarchical despotism such as would originate these disorders. Nor do we 
find these circumstances more suitable to the earlier period of David's life, 
when he was persecuted by Saul, or to the brief period when by the usurpation 
of Absalom the reins of government were taken out of his hands. Saul is 
depicted, not as the tyrant but as the popular warrior, who was to a great 
extent the people's choice and who appears to have studied throughout to 
gain their approbation (cf. i Sam. xviii. 8, 2 Sam. i. 24). Absalom, again, 
succeeded in gaining a faction entirely by professions of a peculiar r^rard for 
justice, to the disparagement of David's judicial administration. It was not 
his policy to play the tyrant, nor indeed did his fortunes allow him time to 
do so. While however we reject this testimony of the LXX. we must admit 
that we know of no theory of authorship that will stand in its stead. There 
is nothing in the subject-matter of the Psalm that gives us a clue to its date. 
We know not whether the oppressive faction is formed of leading statesmen, 
availing themselves of the weakness of the throne, or whether the king himself 
countenances, and profits by, the disgraceful outrages here complained of. And 
with no better success do we turn for guidance to the linguistic features of the 
Psalm, which, though we do not believe them to be stamped with "reminis- 
cences of older Davidic and Asaphic models," as Delitzsch discovers, are not 
of a very striking character, and betray nothing of phraseology or style that can 
be said to characterize any one epoch more than another. Here then as 
elsewhere it is wiser to confess that all search for the name and date of 
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the author is baffled. The chief divisions of this Psalm, which are tolerably 
easy of detection, we prefer to specify in our Commentary. 

It only remains to state that the Greek inscription TcrpctSt ffappdrov has 
the support of the national tradition, this Psalm, according to the Talmud, 
being that used in the Temple for the Wednesday services. 



OLORD God, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth; O God, to 
whom vengeance belongeth, shew thy- 
self. 

2 Lift up thyself, thou judge of the 
earth : render a reward to the proud. 

3 Lord, how long shall the wicked, 
how long shall the vidcked triumph? 



4 I/ow long shall they utter and 
speak hard things? and 2^ the workers 
of iniquity boast themselves? 

5 They break in pieces thy people, 
O Lord, and afflict thine heritage. 

6 They slay the widow and the 
stranger, and murder the father- 
less. 



I — 3. Jehovah is implored to take vengeance on the oppressors. 

1. "Shew thyself," lit. "shine forth." That the verb is rightly 
rendd. as an Imper., not as a Praet. Ind., is shewn by the occurrence 
of the Imper. " lift up thyself" in v. 2. The LXX. and Vulg., disre- 
garding this, have rendd. eVappi;crtacraro, "libere egit." 

2. " The earth," i.e. " the land^^ of the Hebrews, cf. Ixxxii. 5, note. 
4 — 7. From this fervent supplication the Psalmist passes to a 

recital of the outrages which rouse his indignation. With this section 
cf. Ixxxii. 2 — 5. 

4. " How long" is not to be supplied in this verse, which expresses 
not a question but a statement. The full meaning of the Hebrew 
hardly admits of reproduction in English but we prefer to render thus, 
^* They babble out, [lit, gush forth, scil. with words], they utter [words 
of] arrogance : [yea] all the workers of mischief [now] carry them- 
selves highP 

Carry themselves high^ TiC!^T\'* yithamtfUroo, This verb apparently 
expresses a haughty deportment. The R. dmarpnTriSinly=extulit: from 
this two distinct meanings may be traced, (i) as extulit vocem or ^^said^^ 
it is familiar to every Hebrew student. (2) Here only does any part of 
the verb betray more evidently the fundamental signification. That 
this however is no invention of etymologists, and that the verb-form 
may here mean "put themselves forward," "set themselves up/' is 
proved by the meaning of the derivatives "IDK imer or dmir " a tree 
top," lit. that which is much brought out or elevated^ and ^"IDiC an 
Amorite, lit a mountaineer or denizen of elevated places. 

The explanation oi yithamnCroo adopted above is that given by 
Kimchi and Aben Ezra: the LXX. however recurs to the common 
Kal signif. of dmar and rends. XoXno-ovo-i. 
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7 Yet they say, The Lord shall not 
see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it, 

8 Understand, ye brutish among the 
people : and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise? 

9 He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear? he that formed the eye, 
shall he not see? 

10 He that chastiseth the heathen, 



shall not he correct? he that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not he know? 

1 1 The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man, that they are vanity. 

12 Blessed is the man whom thou 
chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him 
out of thy law ; 

13 That thou mayest give him rest 
from the days of adversity, imtil the 
pit be digged for the wicked. 



8 — II. The certainty of Divine retribution on the ground of mere 
natural religion. 

10. Rend. ^^He that chasteneth nations , shall not He reprove f even 
He who teacheth man knowledge P Shall not He who trains all man- 
kind to distinguish more or less between right and wrong evince His 
indignation at the prevalent outrage ? There is no occasion to infer 
from the mention of the " nations," that the oppression complained of 
is that of a Gentile power: the argument is, as in Ixxxii. 8 ("judge 
Thou the land, for all the nations are Thine inheritance"), one a ma- 
jor! ad minus. If evil actions bring evil fortune in all countries they 
will do so in the Hebrew realm. There is no occasion to break this 
verse up into two questions by supplying " shall not He know?" A.V. 
or "shall not He punish?" P.B.V. The proof that Jehovah will 
reprove lies in the fact of his teaching man knowledge, scil. discern- 
ment between good and evil, just as much as in the fact of his chas- 
tening men who have committed evil actions ; the latter indeed being 
but the method whereby this moral education is yet further developed. 
In this verse, as Perowne observes, there is a slight change in the 
Psalmist's argument, in v. 9 " it was from the physical constitution of 
man : now it is from the moral government of the world." 

11. "They," the Hebr. equivalent is a masc. pronoun, whereas 
machsh^bdth " thoughts of" is fem. Such irregularity of grammatical 
relation is not so uncommon in Hebr. that we are required to adopt 
the rendg. insisted on by Rosenm. " The LORD knoweth the thoughts 
of mankind, that they [mankind] are vanity." 

12 — 15. Confident hope that the patient sufferer who is "chas- 
tened" and "taught" not merely as the heathen (v. 10) by experiences 
which prove that there is a Final Cause, but by the Light of God's 
Revelation, will eventually have rest from his foes, and witness the 
restitution of justice. 

13. "Until." He who has truly apprehended the teaching of 
Revelation has schooled himself to endure affliction. Such an one, 
therefore, will pass resignedly through evil times and has " rest from 
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14 For the Lord will not cast off 
his people, neither will he forsake his 
inheritance. 

15 But judgment shall return unto 
righteousness : and all the upright in 
heart shall follow it. 

16 Who will rise up for me against 
the evildoers? or who will stand up 
for me against the workers of iniquity? 

17 Unless the Lord had been my 



help, my soul had almost divrelt in 
silence. 

18 When I said, My foot slippetb; 
thy mercy, O Lord, held me up. 

1 9 In the multitude of my thoughts 
within me thy comforts delight my 
soul. 

20 Shall the throne of iniquityhave 
fellowship with thee, which frameth 
mischief by a law?. 



the days of adversity^" even before the time appointed for the over- 
throw of his oppressor. 

15. Judgment, now so much abused by an ungodly magistracy, shall 
turn back and again link itself with its fitting companion impartial 
equity, tsedek; all those "upright in heart" who are now aggrieved by 
the abuses of the government shall hail the change with joy; and 
** judgment" shall then receive their support, they shall back it up as 
if (for this is the metaphor in "shall follow it") a newly-declared 
sovereign to whom their allegiance is due. 

The LXX. has apparently inverted the position of the nouns in 
hemist. b. It rends ewy trv diKaioavinj €7ri<rTpeyfrrf els KptVii^, similarly 
P.B.V. " Until righteousness turn again unto judgment." 

16 — 19. Present proofs that God is not unmindful, in the fact 
of the Psalmist's already having experienced deliverance and conso- 
lation. 

17. b. Rend. " Jkfy soul /lad speedily dweU in silence^^ in the stilL 
impassive silence, which according to the Hebrew idea, cf. Ixxxviii. 
10 — 12, was the essential characteristic of death. From this and the 
following verse it would seem that the Psalmist had himself endea- 
voured to battle against the flagrant abuses of the party in power,- but 
was overcome by its superior strength, only escaping death by a mar- 
vellous deliverance. 

19. " Thoughts," lit. divided^ anxious thoughts^ so exactly equiva^ 
lent to our term distractions^ 

20 — 23. In this the sixth and last strophe the poet confidently 
expects the retribution which the antagonism between human 
tyranny and the Divine Will surely warrants. 

20. Or * * Can the tribunal of wickedness have any connection with 
Thee J which frames trouble by decrees T^ Can these rulers whose 
decrees cause trouble to the land, who league against the righteous 
and spill innocent blood, claim to be authorized by the Almighty? 
The abuse of power surely cancels its prerogative of sacro-sanctity* 
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11 They gather themselves together 
against the soul of the righteous, and 
condemn the innocent blood. 

22 But the Lord is my defence; and 
my God is the rock of my refuge. 



23 And he shall bring upon them 
their own iniquity, and shall cut them 
off in their own wickedness ; yaiy the 
Lord our God shall cut them offl 



It is this idea which contains the key-note of Ps. Ixxxii., as may be 
seen from the Introduction to that Psalm. 

a, Tribufial, the Hebr. cisse; generally denoting the throne of a king, 
but also applied to any elevated seat occupied by a person in autho- 
rity, whether a High Priest (i Sam. i. 9), a military chief (J er. i. 15), or 
a judge as here (see note on hemist. b) and in Ps. cxxii. 5 : cf. BibL 
Diet. Thro fie. 

Have any connection with Thee : lit. have fellowship or alliance 
with Thee. The ^.fchobfcd is best taken as by Delitzsch as a very 
irregular Kal form. 

b. By decrees^ lit. " by decree." As may be gathered from vv. 2 and 
15, it is in oppressive legislation that the wickedness of the Psalmist's 
adversaries is especially exhibited. The words pn h^ aUi chSk can 
hardly signify " against the decree," scil. of God, the Kara irpoardyfia' 
Tos of Symmachus ; and the connection with cisse makes it obvious 
that cho^ is here the decree of human legislature. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCV. 

An Invitation to worship God, and a Charge to obey Him, 

Title. LXX. Alvos (pdijs t<JJ Aavi5, 

It is possible that the insertion of this Title in the Septuagint dates from 
Christian times, and is due to the fact that certain verses of this Psalm are 
quoted by the writer to the Hebrews, as "in David" (Heb. iv. 7), which is in 
reality merely another way of saying **in the Book of Psalms." Be this as it 
may, this Greek inscription is in all probability erroneous. The Psalm before 
us is not at all in the style of David. It is a smooth and rhythmical liturgical 
Psalm, resembling in subject-matter and style the four Psalms which imme- 
diately follow it, and like these and xciii. was probably written in post-exilic 
times for the services of the second Temple. The recurrence of verse 3 in the 
two succeeding Psalms (xcvL 4, xcviL 9) goes far to prove that it was written 
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for the same occasion, if not by the same author as these. Verses i and » 
serve to connect it with another Psalm of this group (cf. xcviii. 4, 5), and its 
theme, a charge to praise and worship Jehovah, is that of each and all the 
members of the post-exilic series. The chief resemblance, however, in the 
Psalm before us, is to Ps. c, and when we find in that Psalm (see Introd. to 
Ps. c.) fresh points of contact with these hymns of the Theocracy we become 
convinced that, if we eliminate Ps. xciv., we have in Pss. xciii. — c. a series 
belonging to one occasion, and written by one hand. In Ps. xcv., and its 
pendant, Ps. c, however, there is this distinctive feature, that nothing is said 
therein of the great expectation which is the key to these other contemporary 
Psalms. While in these the accents of joy are the responsive echo of those 
heard only by the ear of faith, and the theme is a manifestation of Jehovah, as 
Universal King and Judge, wrested by faith from the region of the future to 
that of the present, — in Pss. xcv. and c, the Church is charged to praise, 
worship, and rejoice in Jehovah as her Present Ruler, and when the mind is 
turned from things Present, it looks not forward but backward. It is not the 
cheering prophecy but the warning history that is made the basis of the charge 
in Psalm xcv., which (unlike in this respect to Psalm c.) blends with the 
invitation to worship a solemn call to obedience. While, in fact, Pss. xcvi. — 
xcviii. (as, too, Ps. xciii., which must be interpreted by these) treat mainly 
of the Theocracy in its future glory, Pss. xcv. and c. regard it only by the light 
of the Present, blended, if blended at all, with that of the Past. 

Psalm xcv. has been devoted from the most ancient times to liturgical 
purposes. In the Synagogue Service Pss. xcv — xcix. are recited on the 
Sabbath, before the select Sabbatical Psalms, and Ps. xcv. is throughout the 
Western branch of the Christian Church the Invitatory, which precedes the 
Psalms at Matins. And this use of the Psalm is in every way appropriate. 
The author seems to be one with whom the invitation **Let us go into the 
house of the Lord" (cxxii. i) always found a joyful response; and on whom 
the history of his forefathers* sin and punishment in the wilderness had left a 
deep impression; and thus in his poem the two great principles of worship, 
love and fear, are intertwined. In the first six verses and part of the seventh 
the people are invited to go joyfully and worship Jehovah, as above all 
gods, the Creator of the world, and the Shepherd of Israel. But this point 
being reached, the Poet recalls the obduracy with which such invitations had been 
received in earlier times. Changing his note he exhorts them not to harden 
their hearts in faithlessness as did their forefathers in the wilderness. As he 
dwells on this dismal picture, he seems unable to dispossess himself of the 
idea of Israel's stifTneckedness ; and his word of exhortation taking the form of a 
solemn utterance of the Almighty, the Psalm, which opened with the joyful 
call, "Come, let us sing," closes with the awful sentence, "Verily they shall 
not enter into my rest." 
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OCOME, let us sing unto the 
Lord: let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. 

2 Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving, and make a joyful 
noise unto him with psalms. 



3 For the Lord is a great God, and 
a great King above all gods. 

4 In his hand are the deep places of 
the earth : the strength of the hills is 
his also. 

5 The sea is his, and he mad^ 



I. " Let us make a joyful noise." The same root is used here and 
in V. 2 as in Ixxxix. 1.5, " Blessed are the people who are accustomed 
to skout joyfully [unto the Lord]/* As Ps. xciii. is linked with xcii. by 
the recuirence of the word mdrdm, " Height/' so is this Ps. with the 
preceding by that of the word " Rock,*' xciv. 22. 

3. " The Lord (or Jehovah) is a great God." The word here used 
for "God" is ^/, a title which according to its derivation denotes God's 
strength. "All gods/' i.e. all those mysterious powers in the natural 
and spiritual world, which man, on account of his inability to account 
for their origin and to restrain their action, has been led to deify or 
portray in the form of idols, cf xcvii. 7. 

4. Rend. "/« whose hand are the deep places of the earthy and to 
whom belong the tops of the mountains P The word tda^phdthy ^^tops,''' 
is of doubtful etymology. It occurs in only three other passages, viz.: 
in Numb, xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8, where we have mention of the ^^ toaphSih 
of the buffalo," which is generally rendd. strength or swiftness^ but by 
LXX. ho^a^ and in Job. xxii. 25 where "silver of tSdphSth^'' is spoken 
of, which many render "silver obtained by labour,^' In the passage 
before us both our Versions follow the Targum, which renders " the 
strength of the height." The connection however of "strength," or 
even in Job xxii. 25 of "labour," with the root which must then be 2^- 
signedy ydeph "was wearied," is surely too distant to justify this inter- 
pretation. Bott Cher's "mines" cannot, we believe, be traced to any 
root whatever, and is also utterly inappropriate in the passages in 
Numbers. We believe that the ra vyinj of the LXX. is the true equi- 
valent to tddphdth : and that this meaning is to be traced through 
from the root VQ^ or ^V" "shone." The glittering, sun-lit tops of the 
mountains are contrasted with the dark recesses of the earth in this 
verse, just as in the next verse the dry land is contrasted with the sea. 
This meaning suits Numb, xxiii. 22 and xxiv. 8 (the "glittering tops" 
of the buffalo = its formidable gleaming horns ; on the application to 
the context cf. Deut. xxxiii. 17), as well as it does this verse, and is, as 
Del. observes, as much in hannony with the do^a given there by the 
LXX. as with its ra v^ here. It is equally appropriate in Job xxii. 25, 
where, too, '* glittering silver" is a rendering quite in harmony with 
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it: and his hands formed the dry 
land, 
6 O come, let us worship and bow 
down: let us kneel before the Lord 
our maker. 



7 For he is our God; and we are 
the people of his pasture, and the 
sheep of his hand. To day if ye will 
hear his voice, 

8 Harden not your heart, as in the 



the LXX.'s dfyyvptov ireTTvpcofAcvov, " smelted silver,'* i. e., as the context 
in the LXX. shews, silver made clean, bright^ pure of dross. With 
regard to the application of the term to the top parts here and in 
Numbers, we may add that the idea oi prominence may well be a part 
of the fundamental meaning of the root, since nothing is bright in 
itself, but only so far as by its prominence it is enabled to catch the 
rays of the sun. 

5. a. Lit.: "To whom belongeth the sea and He made it." 

6. There are three distinct words used in this verse to denote acts of 
reverence. The first, "worship," lit. "prostrate oneself," as in worship- 
ping God or in saluting an Eastern monarch. The second, "bow down," 
used in Esth. iii. 2, in conjunction with the first, and often elsewhere 
with the addition of "upon the knees." The third means "to kneel 
down." "Our Maker:" we hardly think that this expression refers 
solely to the work of creation, rather, since the Ps. is evidently a 
national one, it includes God*s fostering care which enabled Abraham^s 
children to become a great nation. Cf. Gen. xii. 2, "and I will make thee 
into a great nation ;" Deut. xxxii. 15, "Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked 
...and rejected God who made him and slighted the Rock of his salva- 
tion;" and I Sam. xii. 6, "Jehovah who made (i.e. exalted) Moses and 
Aaron." Cf. the similar use of ttouo) in Heb. iii. 2, Mark iii. 14. 

7. a, " The sheep of His hand," or rather " the flock of His handy'* 
i. e. under His protection, cf. Ixxxviii. 5, Ixxxix. 21. 

b. Up to this point the Psalmist has been addressing the Church 
in words of joyful invitation, but now, calling to mind Israel's proverbial 
reluctance to obedience, his words take the form of earnest exhorta- 
tion, " To-day would that ye would be obedient to His voice / (8) 
Harden not your hearts as at Meribah, as on the day o/McLssah, in the 
wilderness." The word DK, im, primarily meaning "if," should here be 
rendd. "would that," as in Exod* xxxii. 32, and elsewhere. The cir- 
cumstance here referred to is the murmuring of the children of Israel 
at the scarcity of water when encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Rephidim, in the second year of the Exodus (Exod. xvii.). The place 
was called in consequence Massdh 00-M^ribdh, i.e. Temptation and 
Strife, Exod. xvii. 7, just as the scene of a later rebellion was called 
M^rtbdh alone, Numb. xx. This appellation is rendered in the LXX. 
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provocation, and as in the day of 
temptation in the wilderness : 

9 When your fathers tempted me, 
proved me, and saw my work. 

10 Forty years long was I grieved 
with this generation, and said. It w a 



people that do err in their heart, and 
they have not known my ways : 

1 1 Unto whom I sware in my wrath 
that they should not enter into my 
rest. 



ireipaa-ftos kcu Xoitoprja-is. In Numb. xx. 24, \oibopia is the rendg. given 
for M'^rtbdh; more generally avrCkoyia is used (cf. cvi. 32), twice only 
is it rendd. as a proper name, viz. in Ezek. xlvii. 19 [Maptfuo^, and in 
Ezek. xlviii. 28 [Bopt/i©^]. Here and here only irapajriKpaa-fiosy " provo- 
cation,'' is the LXX. equivalent. Ufipaafios being the rendering given 
for Massd/i, we may conjecture that TrapcariKpao'^os was selected with 
the view of keeping up the alliteration of the two names in the original. 
It is absurd to suppose with Owen that it was introduced here from the 
third chap, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the Apostle quotes 
w. 7 d — II of this Psalm according to the LXX., and founds thereon 
an admonition to his Christian readers (cf. Heb. iii. 7 — 19, and espec. 
V. 16, TLV€s yap aKova-avres irapenUpcofav \). As Hengst. has observed, 
this rebellion at Rephidim was neither the first nor the most remark- 
able, and is instanced by the Psalmist merely on account of the omin- 
ous names Massdh od'M^rtbdh, which survived as monuments of their 
tejupting Jehovah and striving with Him. 

9. The warning voice of the Psalmist is now merged in the solemn 
utterance of the Almighty Himself, cf. xci. 14. "And saw my work,** 
lit. ^^Also they saw my work." What work ? Not the bringing of the 
water out of the rock, for the fact of the ancient Israelites having seen 
a miracle worked for their benefit in answer to their murmuring, could 
hardly be adduced as a means of deterring their children from a similar 
sin. Neither can we take the word^/zw, "also," in the sense of "al- 
though," for the passage (Is. xlix. 15) which is brought forward by 
Del, as supporting this usage, should be rendd. ^^even these may for- 
get." "My work," then, must mean God's judgments, as in Ixiv. 7 — 

9, "But God shall shoot at them with an arrow, and all men 

shall fear and declare the work of God, etc." The rebellion at 
Rephidim being merely selected as a type of the many rebellions in the 
wilderness, the Psalmist passes on here to the judgment in which all 
these rebellions cubninated^ and which is treated of more fully in 

vv. 10, II: cf. Numb. xiv. 22, 23. "Because all those men .have 

tempted 7ne now these ten times surely they shall not see the land 

which I sware unto their fathers." 

10, II. Rend. (10) ^^ For forty years I spurned pit. loathed] a 
[whole] generation, and I said, A people erring in heart are they : and 
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they have not known my ways, (11) Wherefore I sware in my wrath, 
Verily they shall not come i?ito my rest^^ On the exclusion of the re- 
bellious generation from the Promised Land, and consequent protraction 
of the pilgrimage for thirty-eight years more, see Ixxviii. 33, and xc. 
Introd. In "and they have not known, etc.," there is a slight emphasis 
on the word they^ indicating perhaps a distinction between the perverse 
faction which was debarred and the faithful Caleb and Joshua, or the 
generation immediately succeeding, of which, as the receiver of the 
promises, better things were to be expected. We have a similar dis- 
tinction in the original account. Numb. xiv. (23) ** Surely they shall 

not see the land which I sware unto their fathers (24) But my 

sei-vant Caleb, because he had another spirit with him and hath 
followed me fully, etc." And (30) "Doubtless ye shall not come into 

the land, (31) But your little ones, which ye said should be a prey, 

them will I bring in." 

Doubtless it is true, as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
argues, that there remains for the people of God a a-a^^aria-fios, or 
" keeping of rest," other and more glorious than that entailed by the 
entry into the land of Promise (called \n Deut. xii. 9, "the rest and the 
inheritance"). Still, as far as the wprds of this Ps. are concerned as 
implying it, Calvin (cited by Perowne) justly remarks of their quota- 
tion in the Epistle (Heb. iv. i — 9), "subtilius disputat quam ferant 
prophetae verba." 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCVI. 
The Divine Sovereignty accepted by All Nations. 

Title. LXX. "Ore 6 oTkos (fiKodS/irjrai fiercL ttjv alxfMiKwaiav, (fid^ ry Aavid. 

• 

The subject of this and the three succeeding Psalms is the manifestation of 
Jehovah as sovereign Lord and Judge, not only before his Israelitish 
worshippers, but before the Gentile nations ; yea, before all the works of His 
Creation. This subject has been briefly alluded to in Ps. xciii., where certain 
phrases indicate that the composition of the Psalm was suggested by the same 
great expectations as are treated of in this group. It is in this Psalm, however, 
that the glorious prospect is first fully unfolded : and this, therefore, appears 
the fitting place for a consideration of the character of the Theophany, which 
thus moves the heart of the sacred nation. In a certain sense all these Psalms 
may be styled Messianic, for they present to us ardent hopes of a Divine 
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manifestation, which were fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ. But, it 
must be noticed, that of the share in this manifestation which was to be com- 
mitted to human nature — of the coming of God in the form and character of 
man — nothing is said in these Psalms. The expectation of the nation was 
evidently centred on a direct Revelation of the Almighty, manifest and 
convincing to all the world. It need scarcely be said that this reticence is not 
due to an absence of Messianic expectations. The Messiah was indeed 
expected, but Jewish theology had not learnt to combine the presages of his 
appearance with those of the Theophany. Two distinct series of predictions 
are apparent in the Old Testament, the one of which speaks of a coming reign 
of Messiah, the other of a reign of Jehovah Himself. "These Theocratic 
Psalms," says Delitzsch, "form together with the Christocratic two series of 
prophecy referring to the last time, which run parallel with one another. The 
one has for its goal the Anointed of Jehovah who rules out of Zion over all 
peoples ; the other, Jehovah sitting above the cherubim, to whom the whole 
world does homage. The two series it is true converge in the Old Testament, 
but do not meet ; it is the history that fulfils these types and prophecies, which I 

first of all makes clear that which flashes forth in the Old Testament only in 
certain climaxes of prophecy and of lyric too, viz., that the parusia of the | 

Anointed One and the parusia of Jehovah are one and the same." 

This series of Psalms is by nearly all Commentators assigned to the period 
immediately succeeding the seventy years' captivity. The joyous feelings, the 
glorious expectations, the marked repetition (in both matter and style) of the 
later prophecies of Isaiah, their easy rhythmical character suggesting that they 
were intended for liturgical purposes, combine to identify them with this 
period. At first sight, however, there would seem to be a difficulty in assign- 
ing so late a date to the Psalm before us from the fact that it is cited in 
I Chron. xvi., apparently as if existent in the time of David. The Chronicler 
is giving an account of the ceremonies which accompanied the removal of the 
ark from the house of Obed-Edom to Jerusalem, and after stating that Asaph 
and his brethren were employed to inaugurate the newly pitched tabernacle 
with praises to Jehovah, abruptly introduces a thanksgiving hymn, consisting 
df selections from three Psalms, viz., xcvi., cv., and cvi. Psalm xcvi. is 
quoted almost at length, only two and a-half verses being omitted, then come 
the first fifteen verses of Ps. cv., and these are succeded by the first verse and 
the last two verses of Ps. cvi. A little consideration shews that it cannot be 
meant that these Psalms were actually in use in the time of David, i. The 
style in all three Psalms is wholly free from the rugged archaisms which mark 
the Davidic Psalms and is, as we have said above, characterized by that easy 
regularity of structure so frequent in the Psalms of the post-exilic period. 
1. The subject-matter is replete with hopes and aspirations, foreign to the 
Davidic epoch ; to wit, of the speedy manifestation of Jehovah as Universal 
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Sovereign, of the call of the Gentiles, of release from captivity. One of the 
verses cited from Ps. cvi. may be instanced. After alluding to former periods 
of subjection to heathen powers, the Psalmist prays, **Save us, O Lord our 
God, and gather us out of the heathen,*' evidently writing at a time when the 
nation had been lately enduring the miseries of a subjected or captive state. 
But, as quoted in Chronicles, this verse is inappropriate; the nation were not 
scattered among the heathen in the time of David. 3. Further, it should be 
observed that the passages in the A.V. of i Chron. xvi., which might seem to 
shew that the poem cited was that actually sung by the Levitic choir of David, > 
are not adequate reproductions of the Hebrew. In v. 7 there is no occasion 
to supply the words this Psalm^ as is done by the A.V. Translated rightly 
the verse runs thus, **Then on that day David, for the first time, committed to 
Asaph and his brethren the office of singing thanksgivings to Jehovah." Again, 
in V. 36 the A.V. gives, **And all the people said Amen, and praised the 
Lord." It might fairly be argued that the Psalm cited by the Chronicler must 
have been that actually sung by Asaph's choir,, for he records that the people 
said *Amen* to it. But, firstly, the translation, "and praised the Lord," is 
certainly wrong. The Hebr. isv'fiallH lay^hdvdh "and * Praise the Lord;*" 
and, secondly, when we notice that the preceding lines are taken from Ps. cvi. , 
which continues "And let all the people say *Amen, Praise ye the Lord*'* 
(cvi. fin.), it is obvious that the Chronicler is not narrating what David's 
congregation said, but merely continuing his quotation, so that the whole 
verse should run "Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for ever and ever, and 
let all the people say *Amen, Praise the Lord' [or * Hallelujah']" (almost 
verbatim as Ps. cvi.), a transformation, which is effected by the change of a 
single vowel-point, v^ydm^roo, **and let them say," being read for vay-ydm^roo, 
**and they said.** 

We believe that there is no need to suppose that the Chronicler assigns 
these Psalms to the Davidic period. Probably all that is meant by the 
citation of the interpieced hymn of i Chron. xvi. is that praises 0/ a like sort 
were sung on the occasion of the dedication of David's Tabernacle. It is 
possible that a clue to the solution of the difficulty lies in the ancient Greek 
title "After the Captivity." Everything goes to prove that all three Psalms 
were written about the time of the close of the Babylonish exile. When we 
turn to the Book of Ezra for an account of the ceremonials used at the 
building of the second Temple by the restored Hebrews, we find that the sons 
of Asaph "sang together by course in praising and giving thanks unto the 
Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever towards Israel" 
(Ezra iii. 11). The words italicized are part of the first verse of Ps. cvi., a 
verse quoted in i Chron. xvi. as part of the Dedication Hymn of the Davidic 
Festival. It appears not improbable that the whole of that hymn was 
selected from Psalms which expressed the glad aspirations of the restored 
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captives, to be use^ on this later occasion. Then its citation in Chronicles is 
accounted for by the obvious similiarity between David's great festival and 
that in which the Chronicler had so recently taken a part. . Wishing, in feict, 
to express the jo)^ul feelings of those who took part in the dedication <rf the 
Davidic Tabernacle, he cites the hymn actually used by his contemporaries at 
the similar festivities which attended the foundation of the second Temple. 
We conclude then that the first part of the Greek Inscription is right, while 
the appearance of the t^ Aau/5 has probably a connection with the free 
citation of the Psalm in i Chron. xvi. 

This Psalm is the most important link in the great chain of which we 
have treated above. Though more especially resembling Ps. xcviiL it evinces 
a connection with almost every member of the group to which it belongs: cf. 
V. 4 with xcv. 3, xcvii. 9: vv. 8, 9, with xcv. 6 and c. 4:* v. 10 with xciii. i, 
xcvii. I, and xcix. i. The great hope of Israel is here treated with unrivalled 
fervour of language. Israel is bade to exult continually at the joyful prospect, 
but not Israel alone ; the Gentiles are summoned to hear the glad tidings, all 
nations are to ascribe worship and power unto Jehovah: nature herself is 
called upon to sympathize. The heavens and earth, the sea, the plain land, and 
the forest land are charged to pour out the praises of their Creator. And thus 
this Psalm and its associate xcviii. may be said to take a brighter and more 
expanded view of the expected Theophany than the other three Psalms of the 
group, these for the most part introducing the Gentile and even the material 
world only in its aspect of baffled antagonism. 



OSING unto the Lord a new 
song : sing unto the Lord, all 
the earth. 

2 Sing unto the Lord, bless his 
name; shew forth his salvation from 
day to day. 

3 Declare his glory among the hea- 
then, his wonders among all people. 



4 For the Lord is great, and greatly 
to be praised : he w to be feared above 
all gods. 

5 For all the gods of the nations are 
idols : but the Lord made the heavens. 

6 Honour and' majesty are before 
him: strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary. 



I — 3. The sacred nation is charged to praise Jehovah and to 
spread the good tidings in all places. "A new song:'' the term is 
strikingly appropriate both to this Psalm and to Psalm xcviii. For 
here are set forth expectations strange to the Jewish creed of former 
days, and God's intention "that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of His promise" begins to dawn upon 
the exclusive nation. 

4 — 6. Such praise is fitting, for all other deities are nothing. 

4, 5. A repetition and expansion of the statement made in xcv. 3. 

5. ^. " Idols," H. D^^^'PK, e'lilinu The sing. ^Itl is probably not, as 
Fuerst supposes, a diminutive of ely "God," but a subst. derived from 
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7 Give unto the Lord, O ye kindreds 
of the people, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength. 

8 Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name : bring an offering, and 
come into his courts. 



9 O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness : fear before him, all the 
earth. 

ID Say among the heathen that the 
Lord reigneth: the world also shall 
be established that it shall not be 



aly "not," so that the term here m^^^—^^ nonentities P It occurs not un- 
frequently elsewhere (most frequently in Isaiah) as a designation of 
heathen deities : cf. the similar use of hebel, "vanity/' and the plur. 
h^bdlimy and S. Paul's statement in r Cor. viii. 4, oiba^iev ort ovBiv etS©- 
Xov iv Koa-fKo. LXX. here rends, ^lilim^ 8ai^6via. 

6. " In His sanctuary," IK'^lpDl, b^mikddshd. The parallel passage, 
I Chron. xvi. 27, has IDIpDl, bitrUkdmd^ "in His place." Possibly the 
latter term was substituted as more appropriate to the occasion of the 
Davidic festival, the bHh ham-mikddsk, or " House of the Sanctuary," 
having at that time no existence. We may perhaps account in the 
same way for the appearance of nnn, hedvdh^ **joy>" in i Chron. in 
the place of our TV^^T\,tiphereth, "beauty" of outward ornamentation, 
the shrine of Jehovah having at that time but little material adorn- 
ment. 

7 — 10. The heathen are called upon to ascribe supremacy to Jeho- 
vah, and to join in offering worship and sacrifice in His Temple. 

7. For "the people" rend. ''Hhe peoples ^^ i.e. the Gentile nations. 
In the tenn "kindreds" or "families" there is, perhaps, as Bellarmine 
suggests, an allusion to the usage at the great national festivals, when 
the Jewish worshippers came up to Jerusalem divided into companies 
according to their tribes. The Gentile world is, if we adopt this view, 
regarded as coming up divided in like manner into distinct nation- 
alities. 

8. "An offering," the minchdh^ or ^^ unbloody sacrifice" as it is 
commonly termed, cf. xx. 3. 

9. "In the beauty of holiness." Rend. "/^ holy vestments''^ 
(H. cnp rmni l^ had'* rath kddesh), a phrase which recurs in Ps. xxix. 2, 
and probably also (^'^^^Vrt!/>^ being read for V had* rath) in 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
That this and not "in the beauty of holiness," or "in the glorious 
sanctuary," A.V. margin, is the meaning, is we think indicated by the 
use of the similar phrase UhadWi kodesh in Ps. ex. 3, where " in holy 
vestments" is the only rendg. suitable, and by the language of 
Ecclus. 1. II, where it is said that Simon the High Priest "put on the 

robe of honour, and made the garment of the sanctuary [hardly, as 

A. v., "garment of holiness"] honourable, the term Trcpi^okrjv dyi- 
da-fuiTos being probably intended to be equivalent to the Hebrew ^^Va^^ 

J. L. p. ^^ 
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moved: he shall judge the people 
righteously. 
II Let the heavens rejoice, and let 



the earth be glad; let the sea roar, 
and the fulness thereof. 
12 Let the field be joyful, and all 



kSdesh : cf. xxix. 2, note. That the LXX. here renders iv avXais dyiais 
avTov is generally supposed to be owing to a corruption in the text, 
mvn, "courts,'' being read for tTXlT] : we may notice however that ra 
ayia avrov is the Septuagint interpretation of had^rath kSdesh in 
2 Chron. xx. 21, a rendg. similar to that given here, but certainly not 
due to any textual corruption. 

10. Rend. ^^ Say ye among the heathen^ ^Jehovah is now King^ 
yea the world shall be stablished so that it shall no more totter : He 
shall govern the nations in equity!! " 

On the phraseology here used consult the note on the very similar 
verse xciii. i. A tradition was current in the early Christian Church 
that hemist. a, of this verse originally ran "Say ye among the heathen, 
* Jehovah hath reigned from the wood^ " and that the additional words 
were erased by the Jews as supplying the Christians with a prophecy 
of the Crucifixion. What truth there is in this, it is impossible to 
determine. Justin, the first recorder of this charge against the Jews, 
speaks of the mutilation as having been effected recently, and complains 
of a similar treatment of two passages in Jeremiah and one in Ezra. 
Of this last, and of one of the passages cited as from Jeremiah, it 
can only be said that they are not to be found in any MS. or Version : 
the third passage on the contrary is an undisputed portion of Jere- 
miah's prophecy (Jer. xi. 19). As regards the passage before us, the 
clause which is said to have been expunged is quoted again by Justin 
Martyr in his Apology, and is used on three different occasions by 
Tertullian for controversial purposes. *' It seems to have been gene- 
rally diffused in the West by means of the Latin Psalter and the Gothic 
Psalter used in Spain ; for it is quoted by the author of the treatise on 
the mountains of Sinai and Sion, ascribed to Cyprian, and by the 
author of the Commentary on i Cor. xv., ascribed to Ambrose ; by 
Leo, Augustine, Gregory, Cassiodorus, and Arnobius the younger, in 
commenting on the above Psalms. Yet the words occur in no Greek 
or Hebrew manuscript, and are not found in the Gallican Psalter 
which was translated from the Greek and employed in the Church of 
Rome in later times" (Churton on LXX. p. 43). The fact that I^D 
" has reigned " occurs absolutely several times in this series of Psalms, 
is against the genuineness of the words "from the wood." Further, if 
genuine, there is no primary meaning to be given to them. Neale's 
reference to "the wood of the ark of the covenant, from which went 
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that is therein: then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice 
13 Before the Lord: for he cometh, 



for he cometh to judge the earth : he 
shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness, and the people with his truth. 



forth the might which overthrew Dagon," is inappropriate. Consider- 
ing how notoriously lax the early Fathers are in the matter of citation, 
we' conclude that the words were probably (hardly "undoubtedly," 
Del.) an addition by an early Christian, rather than a portion of the 
original text. 

II — 13, Inanimate creation is summoned to take part in the joy^ 
ful strain. 

With these verses the reader should compare Isaiah xliv. 23, 
" Sing, O ye heavens ; for the LORD hath done it : shout, ye lower parts 
of the earth ; break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest and 
every tree therein." Such appeals to the inanimate works of creation are 
peculiarly characteristic of the later chapters of Isaiah, cf. Is. xlii. 10, 
11,12 (where in addition to the various parts of the world their inhabi-- 
tants are included as in Ps. xcviii. 7) and Iv. i^. 

13. The "righteousness" is that of mercy, and the "truth" is that 
which is manifested in a faithful fulfilment of ancient promises. These 
being the characteristics of Jehovah's judgment to which the view is 
directed in this Psalm and in Ps. xcviii., the essentially joyous tone of 
both is accounted for, 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCVII, 

The awful Sovereignty of Jehovah. 
Title. LXX. T y Aov25 tfre ^ yq avrov Kadlararai. 

We have here a more solemn view of the expected Theophany. God comes 
in awful might : the earth trembles before Him, the hills melt, the worshippers 
of idols are confounded, the false deities themselves humbly acknowledge His 
supremacy. But to Zion and the faithful cities of the Hebrew realm the 
Judgment, which vindicates their cause and confutes their adversaries, gives 
grounds for joy. Not unnaturally the Poet passes from the delineation of 
this most solemn scene to an admonition to his compatriots how they may 
abide His coming. Let all who profess to love Jehovah persist in hating evil, 
for they who are truly righteous shall have deUverance from the oppression of 

10 — 1. 
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the wicked, light and joy are yet in store for such men, and these may well 
rejoice and praise the Holy Name of Jehovah when they bethink them of 
His coming. 

In this Psalm then we find an element which is altogether wanting in the 
contemporary Psalms xcvi. and xcviii. In these the devotional aspect of 
religion is the uppermost thought, God's coming to be hailed by the whole 
universe with joyful worship, such as was customary on the occasion of a 
Jewish festival, nothing whatever being said with regard to the inner spirit- 
ual preparation for this solemn occasion. Here, on the other hand, nothing 
is said with regard to worship, and nothing after the first verse of the universal 
joy which shall be the final result of God's coming. The Poet concentrates his 
attention on the fearful character of that great event, and as he sees its effects 
on all that is material or evil around him he argues in the very strain of the 
Apostle: — "Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of men ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness?" 

In this Psalm, as in others of the same series, much of the phraseology is 
borrowed from the later chapters of Isaiah ; a palpable resemblance moreover 
to Exod. xix., XX., Pss. xviii., 1., may be discovered in the description of 
Jehovah's coming, w. 2 — 6. 



THE Lord reigneth ; let the earth 
rejoice ; let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereof. 
1 Clouds and darkness are round 



about him: righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne. 
3 A fire goeth before him, and bum- 
eth up his enemies round about. 



1. Rend. "Jehovah is now King, the earth exults; the multitude 
of isles rejoice,''^ All the verbs from i — 9, whether in the past or fut., 
must be regarded as prophetic perfects; to the sanguine imagination 
of the Psalmist the kingdoms of this world are already become the 
kingdom of Jehovah. Jehovah is now King, cf. xciii. i, note. With 
hemist. b, cf. Is. xlii. 10 — 12, "Sing unto Jehovah a new song, and His 

praise from the end of the earth the isles and the inhabitants 

thereof. Let them declare His praise in the islands.'' The word iyyim, 

"islands," occurs chiefly in the later chapters of Isaiah and the later 
prophets, only once again in the Psalter, viz. in Ps. Ixxii, 10. 

2. a. The imagery is here borrowed from the Mosaic account of 
the revelation of Jehovah upon Mount Sinai, Exod. xix. 9, 16, cf. 
Ps. xviii. II, 12. 

b, " Habitation," rend. ^^ basis. '^ LXX. KaTopBanris. Cf. Ixxxix. 14. 

3. In 1. 3, we have the similar expression, "A fire shall devour 
before Him :" cf. also xviii. 8, and Deut. xxxii. 22. 
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4 His lightnings enlightened the 
world : the earth saw, and trembled. 

5 The hills melted like wax at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence 
of the Lord of the whole earth. 

6 The heavens declare his righteous- 
ness, and all the people see his glory. 



7 Confounded be all they that 
serve graven images, that boast them- 
selves of idols : worship him, all ye 
gods. 

8 Zion heard, and was glad; and 
the daughters of Judah rejoiced be- 
cause of thy judgments, O Lord. 



4. Cf. Ixxvii. 18, "The lightnings lightened the world : the earth 
trembled and shook." 

5. Cf. Mic. i. 4, "And the mountains shall be molten under Him, 
and the valleys shall be cleft as wax before the fire." The figure of 
wax melting before the fire, is applied also to the destruction of the 
wicked at the presence of God, in Ps. Ixviii. 2. The title "Lord of the 
whole earth" is found only in Josh. iii. 11, 13 ; Mic. iv. 13 ; Zech. iv. 14 ; 
vi. 5. 

6. a. All creation is called upon to take part in the awful drama, 
"He calleth to the heavens from above and to the earth, that He may 
judge His people" (1. 4). Not only does the earth tremble, and the 
mountains thereof melt, at the approach of Him, but, to quote another 
parallel from Ps. 1., "the heavens (also) declare His righteousness, for 
God is in the act of judging" therefrom ; and all the peoples of 
the world behold His glorious appearance: cf. Is. xl. 5, "And the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together." 

7. When Jehovah reveals Himself in majesty, the idol-worshippers 
are confounded and ashamed (cf. Is. xlii. 17, Jer. x. 15), the false gods 
prostrate themselves before the Eternal King. All the verbs are still 
in the prophetic perfect Rend. ^'' Ashamed are all the worshippers of 
images that boast themselves in vain-idols ; all the gods prostrate them- 

. selves before Him ." 

a. Vain-idols^ e^lilim^ lit. " nonentities," cf. note on xcvi. 5. 

b. The verb must not be taken as an imper. as in LXX., izpov- 
Kvvr\fTar€ avr^ navres ayyeXoi avrov, Vulg. and Syr. It has been sup- 
posed that it is from this verse that the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews cites (in i. 6) the words koI 7rpoa-Kvvi]a'dT(t)(rav avr^ ttclvtcs 
ayycXoi Beov, but since these words occur without the slightest varia- 
tion in a passage interpolated by LXX. in Deut. xxxii. 43, there seems 
little room to doubt but that the writer of the Epistle is quoting from 
that passage. All the gods, cf. xcv. 3, note. 

8. Cf xlviii. II, "Let mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of 
Judah be glad, because of Thy judgments." "The daughters of Judah," 
i. e. the towns of which Jerusalem was the mother city, cf. Judg. xi. 26, 
"in Heshbon and her towns ^^ lit. "and her daughters,^ 
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9 For thou, Lord, art high above 
all the earth: thou art exalted far 
above all gods. 

10 Ye that love the Lord, hate evil: 



he preserveth the souls of his saints; 
he delivereth them out of the hand 
of the wicked. 
1 1 Light is sown for the righteous, 



9. Rend. ^^ Inasmuch as Thou, Jehovah, art now most High over 
all the earth : [inasmuch as] Thou hast become exalted over all the 
godsJ^ This verse is to be taken in close connection with that immedi- 
ately preceding. It expands the phrase "Thy judgments," these being 
said in v. 8 to be the cause of Zion's joy, and shews in what they con- 
sist, viz. in a manifestation of Himself as supreme, and a humiliation 
of the Gentile deities referred to in v. 7. 

10 — end. The Poet now changes his standing-point. Hitherto he 
has been depicting the kingdom of Jehovah as actually present. But 
high as are his hopes under the influence of the recent restoration, 
sure as is his conviction that his hopes will ultimately be realized, he 
cannot close his eyes to the fact that wickedness is not yet crushed, 
that righteousness is as yet not wholly predominant. He calls then 
on those who love Jehovah, "who love His appearing,'' to take their 
part in hastening His kingdom by resolutely setting their face against 
everything that is evil. And, knowing full well that encouragement 
will be needed by them in their struggle, he assures them that God 
will uphold them in their conflict, that though many may be the 
troubles through which they may have to pass, yet the seeds of pros- 
perity and joy are even now germinating for the righteous, and will 
spring up eventually in a full harvest of joy and peace. And, accord- 
ingly, in conclusion he calls on the righteous to rejoice in the Lord 
always, and to give thanks unto His holy Name. 

10. "Of His saints,'' rend. '^ of His pious ones,^'' see Ixxxvi. 2, note. 
With this and the following ver. cf. xxxiv. 12 — 15. 

1 1. " Light is sown for the righteous." Modem commentators for the 
most part explain the word JTlT zdrooa, "sown," as if meaning "strewn." 
Light, according to this interpretation, is strewn along the pathway of 
the righteous so that he advances step by step in the light, a figure 
which finds a parallel in Virgil's " Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine 
terras — Aurora." But the Psalmist's metaphor appears to be of 
quite a different nature. The verb JTlT in all places except one, where 
it means "to disperse," denotes a sowing (literal or metaphorical) of 
seed in the ground with a view, that is, to harvest. And this signif. is 
perfectly appropriate here, the figure being that of light sown as a 
seed, even now germinating, and about eventually to spring up for the 
righteous. There is no fusion of metaphors, light being in Hebr. 
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and gladness for the upright in heart. 
12 Rej oice in the Lord , ye righteous ; 



and give thanks at the remembrance 
of his holiness. 



employed as synonymous with "gladness," as commonly as is "gloom," 
as synonymous with *^ sorrow." Cf. Job xxx. 26, **When I looked for 
good then evil came, and when I waited for light there came dark- 
ness;" Is. ix. 2, "The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light, etc." The seed represents the antecedent, the harvest the 
consequent, cf. Hos. x. 12, " Sow ye for yourselves according to right- 
eousness, and ye shall reap according to goodness," and Prov. xi. 18, 
Job iv. 8, Gal. vi. 7. And thus the meaning is that the gloomy 
affliction entailed by the oppression of "the wicked" (v. 10) is to the 
righteous as the seed of light (i. e. happiness) ; sorrow springs forth into 
gladness for those that are "true of heart," cf. cxxvi. 6, "He that goeth 
forth weeping, bearing the seed for scattering, shall come again with 
joy, bearing his sheaves." LXX. rends, zdrooa, di/eretXc. Cf. cxii. 4* 

I2,a, Cf. xxxii. 11 a, " Rejoice in Jehovah, and exult, ye righteous." 
Hemist. b is identical with xxx. 4^, and must be rendered ^^and give 
thanks to His holy MemorialJ^ i.e. to His holy Name (for God's 
Memorial is His Name "Jehovah," as is declared in Exod. iii. 15, 
cf. xxx. 4, note), or to Him, since He alone has claim to that holy 
Name ; cf. Ixxxiii. 18, note. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCVIII. 

The Divine Sovereignty the Joy of Creation. 

Title. **A Psalm." 
LXX. ^aX/xos T$ Aay/8. 

This Psalm is the pendant to Psalm xcvi. It begins and ends in the same 
way as that Psalm ; it treats of the Theophany in precisely the same jubilant 
spirit, to the exclusion of that more solemn view of the subject which we have 
noticed in xcvii. and which recurs in xcix. It appeals in the same manner 
to the various parts of the material world, the sea, the rivers, and the mountains, 
to join in the joy of the rational creation. Here, however, we have nothing to 
correspond to that section of Psalm xcvi. (7 — 10), in which the Gentiles are 
r^arded as coming to the Temple and offering sacrifice therein on the same 
footing as the members of the sacred nation. 
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We have before observed (xcvL Introd.) that the Psahns of the Theophany 
resemble in their phraseology and style the later prophecies of Isaiah. This 
resemblance is more conspicuous in the Psalm before us than in any other, and 
it is hardly possible to suppose that the writer's aspirations, and the form of 
their expression, were not alike borrowed from Is. xl. — ^Ixvi. 

The exclusively jubilant character of this Psalm well explains the title, 
MizmdTy *' A Psalm.'* It exactly represents the style of poem, of which Mizmor 
in its most literal sense is the designation. It is hymnal throughout Inas- 
much, however, as this is the only Psalm .which has the inscription Mizm6r 
without any addition (whence it is styled in the Avodah Zarah "the Orphan 
Mizm6r"), it has been supposed that the Title had originally a more expanded 
form, and it is in favour of this view that the Targum has ToosWchath n^boodh, 
**A Prophetic Psalm." The LXX. and its followers, the Vulgate and the 
Syriac, record here as in all the Psalms of the series the unfortunate theory of 
Davidic authorship. The use of this Psalm in our Evening Service dates from 
1552. 



OSING unto the Lord a new 
song ; for he hath done marvel- 
lous things: his right hand, and his 
holy arm, hath gotten him the victory. 



1 The Lord hath made known his' 
salvation: his righteousness hath he 
openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen. 



I — 3, The coming of Jehovah a vindication of Israel's cause, in 
the sight of the Gentile world, "A new song," cf. Ixxxvi. i, note, for 
here, as there, the new thought, that the Gentiles are to become the 
worshippers of Jehovah, is interwoven with the hope of a new mani- 
festation of Divine Power in behalf of Israel itself. 

1. " Hath gotten Him the victory," lit. "hath helped Him," H. 
1? T]]3'*^*\T], an Isaianic expression, cf. Is. lix. 16, "And He saw there 
was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor, then His 
own right hand helped Him ;" and Ixiii. 5, "And I looked and there 
was none to help, and I wondered that there was no assistance ; then 
mine own arm helped me, and my wrath upheld me:" but not exclu- 
sively so, cf. Ps. xliv. 3, Judg. vii. 2, etc. The expression, " His holy 
arm," is also Isaianic. "And the Lord hath made bare His holy arm," 
Is. lii. 10, and that this passage is in the Psalmist's mind is probable 
from its context, the verse continuing in the same strain as the Psalmist, 
" before the eyes of all nations ; and all the ends of the earth see the 
salvation of our God," cf. our vv. 2 and 3. 

2. " His righteousness," the manifestation of His righteous judg- 
ments, which is to be made in the Heavens, as it is said in xcvii. 6. 

The connection of this "righteousness" with "salvation" is obvious 
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3 He hath remembered his mercy 
and his truth toward the house of 
Israel : all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God. 

4 Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all the earth: make a loud 
noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 

5 Sing unto the Lord with the harp ; 



with the harp, and the voice of a 
psalm. 

6 With trumpets and sound of comet 
make a joyful noise before the Lord, 
the King. 

7 Let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that 
dwell therein. 



enough, since, even in our sense of the term, righteousness which 
gives to every one his own must bring to the people of the Lord 
salvation, and further, the Hebr. equivalent, ts'ddkdh, frequently, like 
tsedek (see Ixxxv. 1 1, note), expresses the notion of justice in its re- 
munerative character, its counterpart being then mishpdt^ *^ punitive 
judgment." 

3. a. Rend. " He has remembered His gracious goodness and truths 
etc.," i.e. He has recalled His promise of shewing peculiar peace to 
Israel. See note on the similar expression in Ixxxv. 1 1, and cf. xcii. 2. 

4—6. Jehovah is to be greeted with festal jubilee. As Hengst. has 
observed, the first section of this Psalm declares the reason why there 
should be joy, this second section declares hoiv the joy is to be ex- 
pressed, and the third declares who are to rejoice. 

4. Rend. ^^ Shout ye to Jehovah^ all [parts of] the earth: break 
outy and sing with joy, and raise a hymn^ Hemist. a is taken from 
Ixvi. I, with the substitution of "Jehovah" for "God.'' "To break out 
with joyful song" {T\T\ n^S), and "to break out [and] sing with joy" 
(P*l n^a), are expressions peculiarly Isaianic. This verse would seem 
to be based on Isaiah's "Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth (i.e. as 
the antithesis shews, not the land of Palestine but the whole world, 
which is therefore probably the meaning of earth in this v. of the Ps.) ; 
and break forth into singing, O mountains : for the Lord hath com- 
forted His people," xlix. 13. But the wording "break out and sing 
with joy" is after the model of Is. Hi. 9, the only other place where the 
combination of these two verbs occurs. 

6. Lit. " With trumpets and the sound of the horn; shout ye aloud 
before the King, Jehovah;" i.e. sing loudly to Him, to an accompani- 
ment of trumpets and horns. 

a. The "cornet" of the A. V, is the shophdr, or "ram's horn," cf. 
xlvii. 5, Ixxxi. 3. 

b. " The King," this title corresponds to the "Jehovah is now be- 
come King," cf. xciii., xcvii., xcix. 

7 — 9. All nature is charged to meet the Advent of its King with 
joy fulness. 
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8 Let the floods clap their hands: let 
the hills be joyful together 

9 Before the Lord; for he cometh 



to judge the earth r with righteousness 
shall he judge the world, and the 
people with equity. 



8. Lit " Let the rivers clap their hands : let the mountains sing 
with joy together." " The clapping of the hands is an expression of 
joy, cf. for example Ps. xlvii. i, and was employed as such especially at 
the conmiencement of the reign of earthly kings, cf. 2 Kings xL 1 2 : 'and 
they clapped their hands, and said, Long live the king,'" Hengst. Here 
again we must refer to Isaiah for the fundamental thought ; the same 
bold metaphor occurring in Is. Iv. 12, "the mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands." In v. 9, the reason why the universe should 
declare God's praises is again taken up, and the Psalm closes with a 
description of the joyful prospect, closely allied with that which we find 
at the end of Ps. xcvi. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm XCIX. 

The Holy Sovereignty. 

Title. LXX. ^aXytws ry Aau£5. 

That more awful aspect of the Ilapoucr/a ro\i Kvplov, which is presented to us 
in xcvii., is manifested, though less forcibly, in Psalm xcix. Here, as there, 
the Psalmist's theme is made the ground for admonition ; God is depicted as 
great and fearful, the earth is said to tremble (not to rejoice, as in xcvi. and 
xcviii.) at His approach, and the Trisagion of the Psalmist (see w. 3, 5, 9) 
naturally leads up to a description of the holiness of his worshippers, in the 
last section. 

It is this thrice-repeated " Sanctus" that indicates the true divisions of the 
Psalm. The first strophe consists of w. i — 3, and sets before us Jehovah the 
awful King, before whom the world bows itself in awe ; the second (w. 4, 5) 
treats of Jehovah's righteous judgments ; the third and longest (6 — 9) illustrates 
from ancient history the character of the true worshipper, ending with an 
expanded form of that assertion of Jehovah's sanctity, which closed the two 
preceding strophes. Bengel's explanation that Jehovah is set forth in these 
three strophes respectively as He who is to come. He who is, and He who 
was, is quoted with approbation by Delitzsch. But it appears far more natural 
and far more in harmony with the usage of these Theocratic Psalms, that the 
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two first strophes should be understood as dealing both of them entirely with 
the Future (a Future, however, which has been so anticipated by faith as to 
become, sometimes, in the writer's mind, a part of the Present). 



TH E Lord reigneth ; let the 
people tremble: he sitteth be- 
tween the cherubims ; let the earth be 
moved. 

2 The Lord is great in Zion; and 
he is high above all the people. 



3 Let them praise thy great and 
terrible name;y&r it is holy. 

4 The king's strength also loveth 
judgment ; thou dost establish equity, 
thou executest judgment and righte- 
ousness in Jacob. 



I — 3. Rend, (i) ^^ Jehovah has become King, the peoples tremble j 
[even] He that sits upon the Cherubim, the earth shakes. (2) Jehovah 
is great in Zion : and exalted is He above all the peoples, (3) Let them 
praise Thy great and terrible name : holy is HeP 

I. a. The peoples tremble, H. yirg'zoo ammtm, a strict parallel to 
the closing words of hemist. b, the earth shakes, and certainly not to be 
rendd. as in P. B.V., "be the people never so impatient," though this 
rendg. is countenanced by LXX. and Vulg. 

b. Cf. xcvii. 4, " His lightnings have enlightened the world ; the 
earth has seen, and it totters." 

3. a. Them, that is, the peoples, mentioned in v. 2. 

b. The "for it is holy" of A.V. is proved to be wrong by the 
occurrence of "for He is holy," and "yj7r holy is Jehovah, etc.," as at 
the end of vv. 5 and 9, see Introd. The LXX. is yet more erroneous, 
dividing the verse wrongly and rendering on <t)ofi€pbp koL dyiov iariv. 
We find a parallel to hemist. a in Deut. x. 17, "for the Lord your God is 
the God of gods, the Lord of lords, the great God, the mighty and the 
terrible.''* In hemist. b Del. refers to Isaiah vi. 3, "Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of Hosts," to account for the change from the second 'to the 
third person : such changes, however, are of frequent occurrence in 
Hebr. poetry. 

4. Rend. '^And the strength of [i.e. such as becomes] a king lov- 
ing right, hast Thou established in equity : right and righteousness 
hast Thou wrought in JacobP Here, as elsewhere, we can give no 
adequate equivalent to the H. mishpdt and ts'ddkdhj the former, 
which we have rendd. "right," means here a righting of prevalent in- 
justices ; the latter, which we have rendd. "righteousness," a just re- 
muneration of the good. The same characteristics are said to belong 
to the Theophany in xcvii. 6 and 8, cf. also our v. 8. The fact that 
this verse begins a new strophe forbids RosenmuUer's interpretation 
according to which a verb is to be supplied from v, 3 — "and [let them 
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5 Exalt ye the Lord our God, and 
worship at his footstool; for he is 
holy. 

6 Moses and Aaron among his 
priests, and Samuel among them that 
call upon his name ; they called 
upon the Lord, and he answered 
them. 

7 He spake unto them in the cloudy 



pillar : they kept his testimonies, and 
the ordinance that he gave them. 

8 Thou answeredst them, O Lord 
our God: thou wast a God that for- 
gavest them, though thou tookest ven- 
geance of their inventions. 

9 Exalt the Lord our God, and 
worship at his holy hill; for the Lord 
our God is holy. 



praise] the strength of the king who loves right : Thou establishest 
equity, etc." The rendg. of A.V. and P. B.V. is based on that of the 
LXX., KCLi TifiTf paaiXccas Kpla-iv dyana' (rif i^TolfUKras evBvTrjTas ic.r.X. 

6—8. The poet now adduces instances of the justice of God's rule, 
in the early days of Israel's nationality. 

6. a. Before the consecration of the priesthood Moses used to 
perform the priestly functions ; thus (Exod. xxiv.) he sprinkled the blood 
at the ratification of the covenant. He used, too, to set the shewbread 
in order, prepare the candlestick and bum incense (Exod. xl. 22 — 27) ; 
moreover it was he who performed the whole ritual at the consecration 
of the priests (Lev. viii.). 

" Them that call upon His Name," i. e. men of prayer. Thus Samuel 
obtained a victory for Israel over the Philistines at Eben-ezer, when 
"^^ cried un/o the LORD on behalf of Israel, and the LORD answered 
him^^ I Sam. vii. 9 ; and again ^^ Samuel called unto the LORD, and the 
Lord sent thunder and rain that day," i Sam. xii. 18. 

b. Lit. " Those calling on Jehovah, and He answers them," i.e. 
*^such as call upon Jehovah, and receive answer P 

7. 8. The Poet passes on from these sacred leaders to those who 
were under them, the Israelite nation of old time. 

8. Rend. " Jehovah^ our God, Thou didst answer them; a forgiv- 
ing God wast Thou unto them, and one taking vengeance of their 
deeds,^^ A proof of the justice of His reign; for He did not answer 
the good and bad alike ; and therefore also a corroboration of what 
was said in v. 4, that God is a King loving to suppress evil by a right- 
ing interposition. 

9. A final exhortation to worship Him, concluding this section 
with a refrain similar to that of vv, 5 and 9, *'^For holy is Jehovah^ 
our GodP 
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INTRODUCTION TO Psalm C. 

A Call to Worship. 
Title. "A Psalm for Thanksgiving." 

This liturgical Psalm is connected both in purport and in phraseology with 
Psalm xcv., but whereas in the middle of v. 7 of that Psalm the Poet suddenly 
changes his note, and passes from the realm of doxology to that of admonition, 
here the exuberant joy and gratitude with which the Psalm opens, is but 
expanded as it advances : and while Ps. xcv. ends with a condemnation of the 
ancient Israel, as erring, godless, unworthy of rest, the last verse of Ps. c. 
eulogizes Jehovah as good, everlastingly beneficent, continuously faithful. And 
thus the connection between the two (with regard to subject-matter) extends 
only as far as the section i — 7 a of Ps. xcv. is concerned. 

As in that Psalm so in this, a distinct resemblance to the Psalms of the 
Theophany is noticeable, which perhaps suggests not only that the two 
compositions belong to the post-exilic period, but also that the tones of 
gladness and gratitude conspicuous herein are roused by the great Expectation 
of that time. In neither Psalm, however, as we have observed in xcv. Introd., 
do we find any but this indirect evidence to lead us to thus associate the two 
with xciii. and xcvi. — xcix. The restrictively joyous character of this Psalm 
well accounts for its position at the end of this contemporary series. It 
occupies the position of a doxology to the Psalms of the Theophany. 

On the subject-matter of the Poem little can be said that would not suggest 
itself to every reader. Although there is not any artificial system of division 
which can be readily detected, we may notice, that * Praise Jehovah for He 
is God' is the burden of one portion of the Psalm, w. i — 3, 'Praise Jehovah 
for He is good,' of the remaining w. 4 and 5. 

Under the designation ** the Jubilate" this Psalm has long been in use as 
the second Lauds Psalm in the Matins of the Western Church. A similar and 
probably more ancient usage prescribes its recital in the S3niagogue Service 
every day, with the exception of Sabbaths, Festivals, the Eve of the Passover, 
the Middle Holidays of Passover, and the Eve of the Day of Atonement. 
And certainly no Psalm is so appropriate to the ordinary occasions of public 
worship as this. In five verses we have the grounds of Divine Service — the 
various relations of Jehovah to man as his God, Creator and Preserver, the 
reciprocal relation of man to God, the consequent duty incumbent on man to 
praise and worship — all brought before us in such a way that not one word is 
superfluous, not one less appropriate to the service of the Christian than to 
that of the Jewish Church. 
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MAKE a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands. 
2 Serve the Lord with gladness: 
come before his presence with sing- 
ing. 



3 Know ye that the Lord he is 
God : it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves ; we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture. 

4 Enter into his gates with thanks- 



I . Lit " Raise a shout unto J ehovah all [parts of] the earth : " a repe- 
tition of xcviii. 4 a : the second hemistich of that verse, "break out, 
and sing with joy O^^*)), and raise a hymn," is taken up in v. 2 ^, 
"come before His Presence with [joyful] singing (n33"Q)." 

3. Rend. ^^ Know ye thai Jehovah He is God: it is He that made 
us^ and His we are^ His people and the flock of His pasture [or 
pasturing]." 

In hemist. b the KHMb or written text has IJn^K K7l, i/ld dnachnoo^ 
"and not we/' or, as Rashi and Symm. rend, it, "when as yet we were 
not ;" the Krt or read text 13niK"1^1 (^/^ dnachnoo), "and His we 
are." The former reading is that adopted by the LXX., ccvros erroirja-ep 
iqyMs Koi ovx w^^^j Vulg., "et non ipsi nos," and Syr. The latter is 
that of Targ., Saadia, Jerome, "ipsius nos sumus," and Aben Ezra, 
who mentions, however, the old saying of the Talmudists (cf. Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba c. 100), that this clause contains a statement ex- 
actly opposite to that of Ezek. xxix. 3, where Pharaoh, according to 
Rabbinic interpretation, makes the boast " I have made myself." We 
have little doubt that the reading of the K'ri is the true one. For, i, 
the KVi text is in the large majority of cases preferable to that of the 
K'thib. 2. There are no less than fourteen other passages wherein the 
K'ri prescribes, as here, that 171 is to be read for W1, and in all these 
the context shews the reasonableness of the prescription. The 
reading V) best preserves the parallelism and unity of thought which 
are the characteristics of Hebr. poetry, the ist hemist. thus asserting 
the relation of Jehovah to Israel — Jehovah is our God, Creator and 
Preserver, in correspondence with the 2nd hemist. which depicts the 
converse relation of Israel to Jehovah as the people He governs and 
the flock He cares for. 3. These reciprocal relations are certainly the 
subject of the similarly worded verse 7 of Psalm xcv., "For He is our 
God ; and we are the people of His pasture and the sheep of His 
hand." Now Psalm xcv. is from its general similarity of language, as 
well as from its liturgical purport, evinced to be the true sister-Psalm to 
the one before us. It is therefore a trustworthy guide to the meaning 
of this verse. 4. Lastly, the other reading can hardly be translated 
without violence to the ordinary rules of Hebr. structure. Even with 
the rendering of Rashi and Symm. 13n36< vh) is somewhat too terse 
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giving, and into his courts with praise: 
be thankful unto him, and bless his 
name. 



5 For the Lord is good ; his mercy 
is everlasting ; and his truth enduretk 
to all generations. 



and abrupt, in fact, *liy, Sd^ "yet," would have to be supplied ; and the 
rendg. of A.V. really requires "we made" to be involved in the "he 
made," preceding. Such a constructio praegnans is really unallow- 
able. 

4. 3. " Be thankful," or, rather, ^^ Acknowledge your thankfulness^'' 
exactly the i^ofidkoyela-Bc of LXX. 

5. a. "Mercy," rather, "goodness," or "beneficence." 

d. Lit, "And His faithfulness [extends] to generation and genera- 
tion," i. e. to successions of generations. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm CI. 

A Monarch's pious Resolutions. 

Title. * * To David, a Psalm. " 

The spirit in which this Psalm is written is an evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the traditional superscription. Just such resolves are expressed 
in the Psalm as we should expect from the heart of such a king as David : and, 
while in general style it resembles the acknowledged Davidic Psalms, in one 
verse the phraseology appears to connect it with a distinct period of David's 
life. We allude to the ** When wilt Thou come unto me?" of v. 2, an 
ejaculation which recalls at once the occasion on which David, awed by the 
signal vindication of the sanctity of the Ark by the sudden death of Uzzah, 
exclaimed, **How shall the Ark of the Lord come to me ?" 2 Sam. vi. 9. And 
with this part of David's life the rest of the Psalm well harmonizes. It was a 
period of prosperity and of promise : his youthful afflictions had long passed 
by; and his reign of seven and a-half years at Hebron over the tribe of Judah 
had developed into a sovereignty acknowledged by the whole of Israel. 
The fortress of Jebus had been taken, and the whole city surrounded with a 
wall, which connected it with the newly-captured stronghold. Hiram king 
of Tyre had sent him materials and artificers, and he had built himself a 
palace, and established himself in *'the City of David." But good fortune 
had not as yet rendered David callous to religious principle. His first care was 
to find a fit resting-place within the capital for the sacred Ark of God ; and his 
zeal in the fulfilment of this intention is tempered, as we find firom 2 9am vii. 
18 — 29, with prayerfulness and humility. 
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It was j'jst at such a time as tliis tbat we can most readily imagine flie lojal 
Poet to have penned the pious resolutions which are the theme of tliis Psafan. 
Strikingly must the reflection have suggested itself to the humble sapplicant of 
1 Sam. \\\. that he who had been set apart by Divine command to mle over so 
great a nation as Israel, '* whom God went to redeem for a people to Himself' 
(2 Sam. T'i. 23), who had so recently had yet greater promises conTeyed to 
him by prophecy (2 Sam. vii. 8 — 17), mast requite the Divine favours, by a 
life worthy of his position and prerogatives. Accordingly in this *• Mirror of a 
Monarch " (as the Psalm is entitled in Luther's Version), David dedaies his 
resolve to order his own private life in all innocence and uprightness of heart. 
Further, also, he determines so to rule his people with firmness and equity that 
Zion may be worthy to be called the " City of the Lord," v. 8, tbe place whidi 
He has desired to be His dwelling for ever. 

An entirely different view of the Psalm has been taken by the LXX. 
After the preface of w. i, 2 <z, all the verbs are expressed in the PraeL or 
Imperfect Tenses. This alteration (which is reproduced in the Vnlg, Psalter) 
of course entirely alters the character of the Psalm ; the writer is thus repre- 
sented as asserting the uprightness of his past conduct as rendering him worthy 
that the Lord should come to him. Bat if such had been the Psalmist's 
meaning, the verbs in the original, or at all events an overwhelming majori^ of 
them, would have been in the Praet., not in the Future (c£ Ps. viL). This in- 
terpretation is therefore quite unsubstantial. 



I 



WILL sing of mercy and judg- 
ment : unto thee, O Lord, ^-ill I 
sing. 
2 I will behave myself wisely in a 



perfect way. O when wilt thou come 
imto me? I will walk -within my 
house vfiih. a perfect heart. 
3 I will set no wicked thing befcHC 



1. Rend. " Of kindness and justice will I sing: to TkeCy Jehtyvah^ 
will I address my hymnP Kindness^ chesed (see IxxxvL 2, note) and 
justice y miskpdt (see Ixxxix. 14, note), the two mutually comple- 
mentary qualities so necessary in a ruler, are the subject of his song. 
There appears no need to suppose with Perowne that the ** kindness ** 
and "justice" are here Divine attributes. In using the phrase "Of 
kindness and justice will I sing," the Poet merely makes his own 
intention of practising these virtues the theme of song (Ab. Ez.). 
But (hemist b) inasmuch as they are virtues which cannot be attained 
in perfection by unaided human effort, he addresses his Psalm to 
Jehovah, the source of every good and perfect gift. With this verse 
c£ Mic. vi. 8, Prov. xvi. 12. 

2. The Ps. now takes the form of a vow or earnest resolution. 
David declares how he will first endeavour to conform himself to the 
Divine law of perfection, and then to reform his kingdom. 
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mine eyes: I hate the work of them that | turn aside; it shall not cleave to me. 

a. Rend. " / will take good heed to the way of integrity ^^ For 
3 P^SK^n, hascil b\ in the sense "to take good heed to," cf. Dan. 
ix. 13. '* O when wilt Thou come unto me?" is an ejaculatory prayer, 
expressing the Psalmist's longing after God's presence and support. 
God had promised in Exod. xx. 24, " In all places where I record my 
name, / will come unto thee, and bless thee." David, fearful and 
anxious with regard to the introduction of the Ark into his city, had 
exclaimed, "How shall the Ark of the LORD come to me?" (2 Sam. 
vi. 9). Now he is striving to become less unworthy of so great an 
honour and longing for the time when, by the resting of the Ark in the 
city of David, God should "record His Name" there "and come unto 
him and bless him." "When?" H. ^HD mdthay, an interrogative. 
Some, however, connect this clause with that succeeding, thus, 
"When Thou shalt come to me," or "When it [viz. the way of integrity] 
shall come to me," [then] " will I walk in the integrity of my heart 
within my house," supporting this use of rndthayhy a doubtful instance 
in Prov. xxiii. 35. But such a rendg., if admissible there, is here 
quite unnecessary, and only robs the verse of much of. its force and 
beauty. 

b. Rend. "/ will walk within my house in the integrity of my 
JieartP H. ^W"Dnn, cf. Ixxviii. 72, where it is said that David tended 
Israel his flock, Unb DflD, "in the integrity of his heart." "Within 
my house," i. e. in his private and domestic life. The LXX. rends, the 
verb by an imperfect, diciropevofirfp, and, as if understanding the grounds 
of David's prayer to be his past, instead of his intended, righteousness 
of life, rends, in like manner all the succeeding futures by imperfects 
or aorists. A different division of these two w. is also adopted by the 
LXX., the Psalm opening thus — (O^'EXcor Koi Kpia-iv ^aofial a-ot, Kvpu, 
(2) ^aX^ Koi (Twijo-cD €v odo) dficofitp' 7ror€ fj^€is irpos fi€ ; 8i€frop€v6firjv cV 
cLKaKiq. k.tX, The Targ., recalling Ps. xxxii. 8, wrongly rends, the first 
words of V. 2, " I will make thee wise in a perfect path." 

3. David here declares that he will neither harbour wicked inten^ 
tions, nor commit evil deeds. 

a. "To set before the eyes" = to set before one as an end or as a 
pattern. "Wicked thing," lit. "matter of belial." Obs. that the H. 
hv'h'^ b'liyyaal is not a proper name in the Old Test, as rendd. in Vulg. 
and A.V. : it simply means " worthlessness," "vileness," or "wicked- 
ness" in the abstract, and is compounded of bli, '* without," and Sl^ 
"yoke," ox yaal, "usefulness." In the New Test the term appeats 
once, viz. in 2 Cor. vi. 15, where (like cCbadddn in Rev. ix. 11 : see 

J. U P. \T. 
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4 A froward heart shall depart from 
me : I will not know a wicked person, 

5 Whoso privily slandereth his neigh- 



bour, him will I cut off: him that hath 
an high look and a proud heart will 
not I suffer. 



Ixxxviii. 1 1, note) it has become personified, and has taken the form 
BfXmp. See notes on xviii. 4 and xli. 8. 

b, "The work of them that turn aside." This is the rendg. of 
Kimchi and Ewald. H. D^lDD"nKi; a^sSh-sStim, A'sdh, "the doing-of," 
is certainly an infin. constr. for cCs6thy as in Gen. 1. 20, Prov. xxi. 3. 
SSttm, however (spelt here with D ; but in Hos. v. 2 with K', as are also 
the roots sdtdh and sdt in every other passage in which they occur), 
seems here to mean declinationes^ delicta (cf. the form zSdimy "pre- 
sumptuous acts," in xix. 13 [14]): and the best rendg. seems to be 
^^ doing acts of obliquity I hate^ The LXX. inaccurately Troiovi/ror 
napapd(r€is ifii(nja-a. Similarly, Targ., "I hate evil-doers and those 
who decline from the commandments." " It shall not cleave to me," 
refers exclusively to this "doing acts of obliquity." The Hebrew stu- 
dent should notice the use of the Olehveyored {Slek vySrSd) as the 
chief distinctive accent in this verse and in w. 5, 6, 7. To this accent 
the Ethnach is subordinate, and we must divide these verses accord- 
ingly. 

4. If the second hemist. be rendd. as in A.V., then "a froward 
heart" may be taken to mean "a man of a froward heart," in accord- 
ance with the usage noticed in xc. 5. But the H. JH ra may mean 
either "a wicked person" or "wickedness," and it seems best to adopt 
here the latter rendg., connecting the whole verse with David's purposes 
of self-discipline already expressed, not with the determinations with 
regard to his subjects in w. 5 — 8. Rend., therefore, "A froward 
heart shall depart from me: wickedness I will not know ;^^ the latter 
verb being; here equiv. to "take pleasure in," as in Ps. i. 6, "Jehovah 
knows the way of the righteous." 

5. Having declared that it is his firm determination to purify his 
own heart and life from every thing that offendeth, the royal Psalmist 
goes on to form the resolution of clearing his court of all sycophants, 
and proud and ambitious persons. 

a. **Whoso privily slandereth." The H. ^DK^I^O mUdsh'nt {Cthib\ 
^3k6d mUdshni or nCloshni {KWi\ is a partic. rendered constructive 
by 2l yod ndsephethy i.e. an additional £, cf. the forms d^rt^ Gen. xlix. 1 1, 
shffcniy Deut. xxxiii. 16, Sz'bty Zech. xi. 17. If the Cthib text be adopt- 
ed, the partic. is that of the P06I voice, formed regularly : if the K'rty 
nildsh'nt will be an irregular form of the Pi61 Partic. and = 
mHashsfCni; niloshnt an abbreviated form of the P06I, like dor'shoo 
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6 Mine eyes shall be upon the faith- 
ful of the land, that they may dwell 
with me : he that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. 

7 He that worketh deceit shall not 
dwell within my house: he that 



telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight. 

8 I will early destroy all the wicked 
of the land; that I may cut off all 
wicked doers from the city of the 
Lord. 



(not ddr'shoOy cf. Baer's edition) for ddr^shoo in cix. 10. The verb, 
which occurs again only in Prov. xxx. 10 (in the Hiph.), should be re- 
garded as a denom. of Idshdn, "a tongue," and thus means lit. "to be- 
tongue." "Cut off," see note on v. 8. 

b, " Him that hath a proud heart." H. r'chab Ubdh^ lit. "one 

wide of heart." In i Kings iv. 29 [v. 9] rdchab lib is used for great 
intellectual power, according to the usual Hebrew custom of speaking 
of the heart as the seat of the intellect, cf. ciii. i, note. In Is. Ix. 5, 
the heart is conceived of as dilating with/^/ (see also xxv. 17, note). 
Neither of these meanings is suitable to this verse, we must therefore 
either adopt the rendg. "proud of heart," which is apparently the signif. 
of r'chab leb in Prov. xxi. 4 ; or, following the aTrXiJor^ KapdioL of LXX., 
take the expression as equiv. to r'chab ;/^///^j^, "greedy" or "ambi-» 
tious," Prov. xxviii. 25. 

"Will not I suffer," H. 6th6 Id oocdl, ''him I cannot [bear]," cf. 
Is. i. 13. LXX. wrongly, rour© ou avviicrdioVf as if reading tllS IS 6ciL 

6. Not only will he banish from his court all worthless characters, 
but also his eyes will scour the land to discover those that are trust- 
worthy, and are, as himself, endeavouring to walk in the way of 
integrity, that he may attach them to his suite, ** In a perfect way," 
rend. " in the way of integrity l^ as in v. 2. 

7. b* " Shall not tarry." Rend, ''shall not be established^^ i. e. shall 
not abide in undisturbed prosperity, before my eyes. 

8. " Early," H. lab-b' kdrim, must be rendd. "every mornings" as 
in Ixxiii. 14, Is. xxxiii. 2, Lam. iii. 23. "I will destroy," H. H^lfX 
atsmith (as in v. 5), lit. " I will silence." The H. HDV tsdmath in Kal 
(cf. Arab, tsamata^ Syr. etstammath) means, primarily, "was silent," 
or "was reduced to silence," certainly not "was destroyed," see Lam. 
iii. 53. In Pi^l (cxix. 139), and in Pilel (Ixxxviii. 16 [17]), the action 
denoted must be something short of utter destruction, for the Psalmist 
lives to tell it: the meaning might be well expressed by the word 
"paralysed." As regards the Hiph. the sense of "reducing to silence" 
is certainly most appropriate in v. 5, but in xviii. 40 [41], liv. 5 [7], and 
here, the rendg. "destroy" (according to the use of the cogn. iEtb. 
verb in signif. exstirpavit) must probably be adopted. This verse is not 
strictly logical, for it would be impossible for him every •morvKing to cut 
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s^all the wicked. The Psahnist eiridently means to say that fimn day 
to day, executing judgment in the morning according to the eastem 
custom (c£ Jer. xxL 12), he would by degrees eliminate from Israel all 
the wicked who should be found worthy of death. Rashi perceived 
the difficulty and interprets the verse as we hare d<»ie. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm CIL 

Trustful Prayer of an Afflicted Exile. 

Title. " A Prayer of [lit. to] an afflicted one, when he was OTerwhdmed, 

and poured out his plaint before Jehovah." 

ZiON, we infer from w. 13, 14, was, at the time when this Psalm was written, 
laid level with the earth ; her buildings were regarded as mere loose ''stones" 
and **dust": to the writer's compatriots they were an object of compassion. 
It was a time, moreover, when the people were destitute, captive, driven to 
supplication (w. 17 and 20), Conjecture has, naturally enough, generally 
assigned this Psalm to the time of the Babylonish Captivity, and this date 
receives confirmation from the general resemblance of the P^alm to the 
writings of Jeremiah, and (notably in w. 23 — 28) to the part of Isaiah's 
prophecies which treats mainly of that period (Is. xL — Ixvi). Assuming that 
the Psalm belongs to the Exilic period, we are met by the important question : 
Is it to be regarded as entirely an expression of the national distress, or are the 
misfortunes of an individual (as the Title seems to testify) blended with those 
of the nation? 

We have, on the one hand, a decided expression of individual distress in 
the earlier part of the Psalm (3 — 11, cf also w. 23, 24) ; the affliction that had 
befallen the nation is, on the other hand, most certainly alluded to in the 
section 12 — 22 (cf. also v. 28). This being the case, some have supposed that 
a national affliction is the theme throughout, but that in certain parts the 
nation is individualized, and. represented in the person of the Psalmist. 
Lament, i. i« — 16 (not Lament, iii.) may fairly be quoted as an instance 
of this usage, but there it is obvious who it is that speaks (note the transition 
in L IX ), and the expressions used are such as could only proceed from the 
nation; here, on the contrary, there is nothing to make it obvious that this 
IS the prayer of the nation, not of an individual, indeed the authors of the 
ancient Inscription took apparently the opposite view, and the expressions 
in w^ 3 — II and 23, 24 are such as could hardly be used with regard to any 
but real personal distress. We refer the reader especially to the details 
fupplicd by w. 41 5, 9, 24, which are just such as befit the case of a man 
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who had endured affliction until health and strength were impaired, but which 
cannot apply to the misfortune in which the nation was involved. We believe 
that in the Psalm before us we have an expression of real personal affliction, 
but that the grief of the individual is closely intertwined in its sources with 
that of the exiled nation. It would seem in fact that the writer of this Psalm is 
one on whom the responsibilities of the national calamity especially rested, and 
to whom on this account it was a source of peculiar affliction. And when we 
notice that it was part of the Psalmist's burden, that he was reviled continually 
by enemies, who were actuated apparently by personal animosity, and who seem 
therefore to be Jews, not Gentiles, we are naturally led to look for some 
"master in Israel," some Jeremiah, Baruch, or Ezekiel, who had preached in 
vain to his stiffnecked compatriots and who suffers, as their affliction con- 
tinues, yet greater persecution from them than from the Gentile tyrant. 

To identify the author more closely is of course impossible, in the utter 
absence of all sources of direct evidence ; but we think that the position of 
Jeremiah, as described in Lament, iii., is so similar to that of the Psalmist, that 
a conjecture may be fairly hazarded, that this prayer proceeds from the 
mournful Prophet himself. Jeremiah continually blends his own private afflic- 
tions with those of the nation, passing suddenly from the one theme to the 
other, just as our Psalmist does in w, 11 — 13, 24 — 28, and even, ^ we have 
noticed above, actually personifying the nation in one section of his work. 
Like the Psalmist he suffers persecution from the people he loves so well, 
**I was a derision to all my people, and their song all the day," Lament, iii. 
14, cf. w. 52, 53. In his description of his distress we find the same blending 
of physical and mental sufferings, and to a great extent the same conceptions 
and phrases as we have in the Psalm before us, cf. w. 4, 5 of the Psalm with 
Lament, iii. 4 and iv, 8 ; v. i with iii. 8 ; v. 9 with iii, 16. Further, both the 
Psalm and the Lamentation pass suddenly from a description of deep personal 
affliction to a confident expectation of future mercy, cf. Lament iii. 22, etc. 
with w. 12 and 24 of the Psalm. 

In the Synagogues this Psalm is used when the service for the Minor Day 
of Atonement is performed. In the Christian Church it is the fiflh of the* 
Penitential Psalms and was formerly recited daily during Lent at Nones : it is • 
still used as a Proper Psalm for Ash- Wednesday in the Anglican ritual. 



HEAR my prayer, O Lord, and 
let my cry come unto thee. 
2 Hide not thy face from me in the 



day when I afn in trouble; incline 
thine ear unto me: in the day w/ien I 
call answer me speedily. 



I, 2. An importunate prayer for succour, closely connected with 
a description (3 — 12) of the miserable state of the sufferer. 

The prayer is composed of phrases which occur in older Psalms ; 
and which had probably become interwoven in the language/ and thus 
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3 For my days are consumed like 
smoke, and my bones are burned as 
an hearth. 

4 My heart is smitten^ and withered 



like grass ; so that I forget to eat my 
bread. 

5 By reason of the voice of my 
groaning my bones cleave to my skin. 



"rise in the heart and mouth of the praying one without his feeling 
that they are of foreign origin.** DeL Cf. v. i with IxL i, v. 2 with 
xxvii. 9, lix. 1 6 and xxxi. 2. 

3. Rend. '^For my days are consumed like [lit "in"] smoke : and 
my bones are grown hot as with burningP 

a. ''Like:" on this use of 3 "in," or "with," cf. Ixxxviii. 5, note. 

b. H. rt^ 'ipiDD ^nD^, T/ats'mothay ifmdkid nichdroo. The 
word mSkid recurs in Is. xxxiii. 14, where mSk'dS ^/4/« = "everlasting 
burnings." The rendg. "hearth," adopted by the A.V., is that given 
by Targ. and Kimchi ; its only warrant is the occurrence of the fem. 
form mok'ddh, in this signification in Lev. vi. 9 [2]. That of P.B.V. 
"firebrand," a reproduction of the <l>pvyiov of LXX., is utterly unwar- 
ranted by Hebr. usage. Aben Ezra tells us that c^mdkid is "two 
words," i.e. (fmd kid, as it is read by the Karaite Ben-Jerucham, but 
this does not help us in any way, as no such derivative oi ydkad^ 
" arsity^ as kSd, occurs in Biblical Hebrew. The rendering of mSkid^ 
which is authorized by the use of the word in Is. xxxiii. 14, appears in 
every way appropriate : the comparison of a deep-seated sorrow to a 
scorching fire being on a parallel with Jer. xx. 9, " But it was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones.** A similar comparison 
with regard to feverish sickness appears in Job xxx. 30, " My bones are 
burned with heat," and Lament, i. 13, "From above hath He sent fire 
into my bones," cf. xxxviii. 7, note. The figure in this hemist succeeds 
naturally enough to that of hemist a. Transitory as the smoke of a 
fire is the Poet's life, devoured as with the flame of fire is his person. 

4. b. Not "so that," but ^^ seeing that^^ ''^ because,^^ The verb is in 
the past tense. Hengst. well compares i Sam. xxviii. 20, where it is 
said of Saul, "There was no strength in him, for he had eaten no bread 
that whole day, and that whole night" This verse therefore speaks of 
spiritual prostration due to protracted fasting, or, rather, disregard of 
food, just as the next depicts a state of physical emaciation consequent 
on protracted grief. The introverted parallelism (4 a corresponding 
to 5 by and 4 ^ to 5 a) is of the same kind as that which was noticed 
in Ixxxv. 10, 1 1. 

5. The Psalmist seems to mean that he is emaciated from physical 
exhaustion consequent on a long continuance in lamentation and 
prayer. Strictly speaking^ liUsdri is "to my flesh," not "to my skin,** 
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6 I am like a pelican of the wilder- 
ness : I am like an owl of the desert. 

7 I watch, and am as a sparrow 
alone upon the house top. 



8 Mine enemies reproach me all the 
day; and they that are mad against 
me are sworn against me. 

9 For I have eaten ashes like bread. 



and Hengst. insists that here and in Job xix. 20 ("My bone cleaveth to 
my skin and to my flesh"), not emaciation, but weakness or relaxa- 
tion, such as deprives the bones of the power of motion, is meant. But 
Lament, iv. 8, where emaciation is thus described, "their skin cleaved 
to their bone ; it was dried up as wood," appears to give us the true 
clue here ; and "1K^3 may well denote the outer surface of the body 
(both skin and flesh), as in 2 Kings vi. 30. 

6. "Owl;" the H. DD c6s is generally considered to mean a bird 
of the pelican species, receiving the designation cSs, a word which 
commonly means "a cup," in consequence of the size of its pouch. Cf. 
the Latin truo^ "avis onocrotalus," from trua, "a ladle." The LXX. 
rends, cos wKTiKopa^, "night raven." For "the desert," rend, "deso- 
late places," or " ruined places." 

7. The connection of these two clauses is somewhat obscure. If 
shdkadtt here mean " I have kept watch at nighti^ Targ., LXX., we 
should expect a «/^i^/-bird to be introduced as the object of compari- 
son in the clause succeeding. But "liav tsippdr (the "sparrow" of the 
A.V.) is an ordinary ^^ singing-bird^ (from "TQV, "to pipe"), such as 
sleeps in the night : and Ovid's "In adverso nocturnus culmine bubol^ 
and the other two classical illustrations cited by Perowne, are therefore 
inapplicable here. We do not believe, however, with Hengst., that the 
two clauses have no connection. The bird seeks a high inaccessible 
place, such as the roof of a house, on purpose to escape danger, and, 
while there, has to keep on the look-out for danger from missiles, etc. 
Similarly, the Psalmist has to keep on the look-out (this is the ordinary 
meaning of shdkady which appears pretty frequently in conjunction 
with shdmar) in the solitary place (cf. v. 6), to which he has retired. 
Thus the second clause is not a mere repetition of v. 6, but an expan- 
sion of it ; he is not merely like the bird that is naturally the denizen 
of solitary spots : he is rather like ,the bird that is driven to solitude 
by danger. 

8. b. Rend. ^^ And they that are mad against me swear by me^ i.e. 
Those who zx^ frenzied with furious hatred of him (cf. the inXiicrBrjcrav 
dvoias of Luke vi. 11) wantonly exaggerate the depths of his misery, 
citing his case as the ne plus ultra of degradation, and using it in their 
forms of imprecation. This last was a Hebrew custom, of which we 
find traces in the phrases "Ye shall leave your name for a curse'* 
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and mingled my drink with weep- 
ing, 
to Because of thine indignation and 

thy wrath: for thou hast lifted me up, 
and cast me down. 
II My days are like a shadow that 



declineth; and I am withered like 
grass. 

13 But thou, O Lord, shalt endure 
for ever; and thy remembrance unto 
all generations. 

13 Thou shalt arise, and\\xv^ mercy 



(Is. Ixv. 15), **The Lord do so to me and more — if (passim), "The 
Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab" (Jer. xxix. 22). The 
LXX. here rends, ol €ircuvovvT€£ /*€ kot cfiov afipvop : Vulg. " et qui 
laudabant me adversum me jurabant," nihdldlay being treated as if 
equiv. to m'kaPlay, 

9. Those afflicted with great sorrow were wont to sit in ashes 
(Job ii. 8, Jon. iii. 6), or scatter ashes upon their heads (Jer. vi. 26). 
Here, of course, it is not meant that the Psalmist actually swallowed 
ashes (or tears either), but only that the ashes and tears of mourning 
had become, as it were, his daily portion. The same metaphor occurs 
in Lam. iiL 16, ^He hath broken my teeth with gravel stones ; he hath 
covered me with ashes." 

10. b. Rend. "Gw/ me awayP God has plucked him from his 
native site and thrown him to a distance. The exile of Shebna the 
treasurer is predicted in similar phraseology by Isaiah (xxii. 18, 19), 
" He will toss thee like a ball into a large country, and I will drive 
thee from thy station." The Rabbins, however, see in the "lifting up" 
a previous exaltation which adds to the embitterment of the present 
degradation. '*The anguish is double what it would have been if I 
had not been in greatness in past time." M'tsoodath Divid. 

11. a. Rend. ^My days are like a lengthening shadow^ i.e. an 
evening shadow. Rashi well explains this metaphor, " When it is the • 
time of evening the shadows lengthen, but when it is dark they are no 
longer discernible, but come to an end and go." The individuality of 
a dying man is merged as it were in the broad life-stream of eternity, 
even as the single shadow is merged in the ample shades of night. 
The same metaphor appears in Ps. cix. 23, which should be rendd. — 
" I am taken away like a shadow when it is lengthened." 

b. For this metaphor in a more expanded form, cf. xc. 5, 6 ; and 
Is. xl. 6, 7. 

12 — 22. Here the theme changes, and the complaint of affliction 
gives way before the vision of a happier future when God shall rein- 
state Israel, and extend the knowledge of Himself to peoples and 
kingdoms of the Gentile world. The connection of this subject with 
what precedes may be traced through w. 12 and 13^, somewhat thus : 
I am indeed feeble and short-lived, but Thou art eternally powerful. 
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upon Zion: for the time to favour her, 
yea, the set time, is come. 

14 For thy servants take pleasure 
in her stones, and favour the dust 
thereof. 

15 So the heathen shall fear the 



name of the Lord, and all the kings 
of the earth thy glory. 

16 When the Lord shall build up 
Zion, he shall appear in his glory. 

17 He will regard the prayer of the 
destitute^ and not despise their prayer. 



and therefore that which is the primary cause of my sickening affliction 
— the captivity of Israel — shall most certainly be ended. 

13. b. Rend. ^^For it is time to pity her ^ for the appointed time 
[for pity] is come,^'' These clauses are coordinate. The ground on 
which the Psalmist bases his expectation of mercy to Israel is now 
changed, or rather a fresh ground is added to it Not only does 
Jehovah's eternal power ensure Israel's deliverance, but the sign of the 
times — the fact that Israel turns in repentance to the sacred city, and 
yearns for it even in its ruins, v. 14 — ^may surely give the worshipper 
assurance that the deliverance will soon be at hand. This conviction 
is expressed twice in this hemistich, to shew how emphatically and 
cheeringly it presents itself to the writer. 

In both 13 and 14 we should render "pity," or "regard with 
pity," rather than "favour." The verb denotes either a compassionate 
or a friendly regard, according to the context. Here, as in cix. 12, 
Lam. iv. 16, 2 Sam. xii. 22, the former is obviously more appropriate. 
The Fut. Po^l, the form used in v. 14, recurs in this sense in Prov, 
xiv. 21. 

15—17. Verses 16 and 17 must be taken in close connection with 
V. 15. The translation of O.r^by "when," in these verses, is erro- 
neous. Rend. (15) ^^And [then] the heathen shall fear the name of 
Jehovah : and all the kings of the earth Thy glory, (16) Inasmuch as 
Jehovah has [= shall have] built up Zion : and [inasmuch as] He has 
appeared in His glory, (17) [Inasmuch as] He has turned Him unto 
the prayer of the destitute one : and not despised their prayer [i.e. the 
prayer of such persons]." All these verbs are in the past tense in the 
Hebr., but really have the force of Future perfects, the action being 
regarded as already completed, because its consequences, viz. the fear 
of the heathen and their kings, v. 15, are already brought before the 
writer's mind : the construction in Ixxxvi. 13 and 17 is of the same 
kind. The destitute one, H. UnVH hd-ardr : this adj. means, literally, 
one "stript," from R. ITP nudavit se. It occurs again in Jer. xvii. 6, but 
with a somewhat different application : — " He shall be like a solitary- 
shrub (not " heath," as A. V., but something akin to the dypionvpUrj of 
LXX.) in the wilderness." 
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18 This shall be written for the 
generation to come: and the people 
which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord. 

19 For he hath looked down from 
the height of his sanctuary; from 
heaven did the Lord behold the 
earth; 

20 To hear the groaning of the pri- 
soner; to loose those that are ap- 
pointed to death ; 



2 1 To declare the name of the LOR]> 
in Zion, and his praise fti Jerusalem ; 

22 When the people are gathered 
together, and the kingdoms, to serve 
the Lord. 

23 He weakened my strength in the 
way ; he shortened my days. 

24 I said, O my God, take me 
not away in the midst of my days: 
thy years are throughout all genera- 
tions. 



18 — 22. These verses are similarly united by the dependence of 
w. 19 — 22 on their initiatory v. 18. This connection is again lost 
in the A.V. by the mistranslation of the conjunction, as will be seen 
below. 

18. a, "This," viz. what is detailed in w. 19, 20. "Which shall be 
created;'' lit. "created:" a construction precisely similar to that 
which occurred in xxii. 31 [32], "a people that shall be born," lit. "a 
people, bom." 

19, 20. Rend. [This shall be written, viz.] " That He looked down 
front His holy height^ that out of Heaven Jehovah looked out earth- 
ward^ (20) That He might hear, etc?'' 

20. b, " Those that are appointed to death : " lit. " the sons of 
death ;" cf. Ixxix. 11, note. 

21, 22. Rend., noting the connection with the preceding w., (21) 
^^ In order that they should declare the name of Jehovah in Zian, and 
His praise in Jerusalem^ (22) while [foreign] Peoples should be as* 
sembled together and Kingdoms [too] to serve JehovahP 

21. a. Or, more literally, "In order that one should declare, etc.;" 
no pronoun being expressed in the original. 

23 — 28. A further contrast between the short life which the 
Psalmist feared to lose and the everlasting years of Jehovah, ending 
with renewed conviction that Zion shall yet receive mercy. 

23. a. Rend. *^He brought down my strength in the way^ The 
phraseology is borrowed from the allusion to the forty years' journeying 
in the wilderness in Deut. viii. 2, "And thou shalt remember all the way 
which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
to humble thee pit. to bring thee down : the same verb being used as 
in this verse]." Of course there is no occasion to infer that the Psalm- 
ist refers to the actual journeyings of the captive Israelites of his own 
time : " the way " is doubtless that of life's pilgrimage. Cf. the figure 
in Ixxxiv. 6. 

24. "I said." Rend, " Then I say:' 
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25 Of old hast thou laid the founda- 
tion of the earth : and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands. 

26 They shall perish, but thou shalt 
endure : yea, all of them shall wax old 
like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 



change them, and they shall be changed : 

27 But thou art the same, and thy 
years shall have no end. 

28 The children of thy servants shall 
continue, and their seed shall be es- 
tablished before thee. 



Here, as in v. 12, we have an abrupt transition from the Psalmist's 
shortlivedness to God's Eternal Omnipotence, which is again made a 
ground for confident hope of Israel's restoration. As in other parts of 
the Psalm, so here, the thread of the argument is entangled by the 
vigorous enthusiasm with which the Psalmist, somewhat in the man- 
lier of S. Paul, presses after each new thought that presents itself as 
grounds for inference, to the exclusion of the inference itself. And 
thus, though the 2nd hemist. of this verse is apparently introduced as 
the basis on which is grounded the prayer for his own individual 
deliverance expressed in the ist, this connection is not very apparent, 
for the Psalmist carries on the theme of this 2nd hemist. — the Eternal 
Majesty of Jehovah — till he is as it were lost in sight of it, and for- 
getting his personal troubles in the glorious hopes it inspires, he con- 
cludes (in V. 28) with a sure expectation that God will deliver and 
reinstate his countrymen. 

26. As Delitzsch has observed, the conception of a new heaven and 
6arth is peculiarly Isaianic (cf. Is. xxxiv. 4 ; li. 6, 16 ; Ixv. 17 ; Ixvi. 22); 
and the wording of this verse, and the agreement in the figure of the 
garment, indicate that the Psalmist here borrows from Is. li. 6. 

27. a, . Rend. "But Thou art HE:" NIH, the pronoun of the third 
person, occurs occasionally in Biblical Hebrew, and frequently in 
Rabbinic, as a kind of Divine Title. In Deut. xxxii. 39 we have " See 
now that I, even I, am HE," and four times in the later prophecies of 
Isaiah, which this part of the Psalm much resembles in conception 
and style, the phrase " I am HE " recurs (cf. Is. xli. 4 ; xliii. 10 ; xlvi. 4 ; 
xlviii. 12). Thus used, Kin denotes the essential characteristics of 
God, the attributes which belong to Him and no other. One of these 
attributes being Eternal Existence, the Psalmist's transition from the 
confession that the God he addresses bears this sacred title, to the 
assertion that His "years shall have no end," is perfectly natural. 
Verses 25 — 27 are cited in the first chap, of the Ep. to the Hebrews 
(vv. 10 — 12), where the writer is arguing that our Lord is superior to 
the angelic powers, and has the essential attributes of Divinity. It is 
easy to see how the Psalm, though not intended to be Messianic, 
becomes so in Christian interpretation. What the Psalmist prays for 
is a manifestation of Divine Power in behalf of Israel, of such a kind 
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as shall lead to the conversion of the Gentiles (w. 1 3 seqq.). In fact he 
looks forward to that " Theophany," of which we have such a fervent 
expectation in the later Psalms xciii., xcvi — ^xcix. Now though the 
prophecies of the Messiah and of the Theophany flow in two distinct 
streams in the Old Testament (see xcvi. Introd.), in the New Testament 
both are fulfilled by one and the same event, the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. And therefore prophecies of the Theophany, no less than those 
better-known prophecies of the Messiah in His human nature, are 
available for argument in the defence of this great Christian doctrine : 
they have really but one final object, the Person of Jesus Christ. In 
his Divine character (as the Kvpios 'irjcrovsf ^^Jehovah Jesus," of i Cor. xii. 
3) the expectation of the Theophany finds fulfilment, no less truly than 
do the Messianic prophecies, in His human character. And therefore 
we may fairly believe that these verses are quoted \xi proof .^ not merely 
in illustration, of the doctrine of Christ's Divinity, and that the Psalm 
contains an expectation which was only fulfilled by the coming of 
Christ. 

28. Jehovah being Everlasting, lapse of time must not discourage 
his afflicted worshipper, for it can in no way render the promise 
of deliverance less likely of fulfilment : therefore he concludes that if 
not to the present'yet certainly to a succeeding generation re-establish- 
ment in Zion shall be vouchsafed. The " shall continue" of the A.V. 
mars the fervour of the Psalmist's aspiration: ^^ shall dwelP^ is the true 
meaning, the hope expressed being precisely that of Ixix. 35, "God will 
save Zion and will build the cities of Judah : that they may dwell there.'* 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm GUI. 
The Goodness of Jehovah to His Servants. 

Title. **To David.'* 

Most commentators deny the authenticity of the title of this Psalm on account 
of the occurrence in verses 3, 4, 5 of certain abnormal forms of the pronominal 
suffixes. It does not, however, appear that there is conclusive proof that 
these forms are altogether peculiar to compositions of post-Davidic date. The 
Sjrriac retains the title and further defines it by assigning this Psalm to the 
time of David's old age. Rosenmtiller, on account of the special mention ot 
forgiveness of sin (w. 3, 8 — 10), conceives that this Psalm was written by David 
when after the death of Bathsheba's child (3 Sam. xiL 19) he was convinced 
that his sin had been forgiven. By de Wette, on the other hand, this Psalm is 
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assigned to the period towards the close of the Captivity, and by Ewald it is 
placed among the very latest Psalms. 

The style of the Psalm (as of Ps. civ., which would seem to have been 
written as the counterpart of Ps. ciii. and may well be by the same hand) is 
certainly much smoother than that of most of those Psalms which are undoubtedly 
Davidic. It is rather the style of the post-exilic period, jubilant, rh)rthmical, 
well suited for liturgical purposes. Moreover such retrospective glances at the 
history of Israel as we find in verses 7 sqq. are most common in the compositions 
of the later period, but are scarcely discoverable in the Psalms of David. We 
conclude therefore that this and the following Psalm are probably post-Davidic, 
and we think that in style and general features they synchronize best with 
the Psalms which were written at the close of the Exile. 

The Psalm consists of three parts. (1) w. i — 5, in which the causes 
which draw forth the Psalmist's expressions of gratitude are entirely personal. 
(2) w. 6 — 18, in which Jehovah's goodness, mercy and forbearance towards 
Israel and the world at large form the topic of the Poet's praises. (3) w. 19 — 
end, in which he calls on all the whole company of heaven to join him in lauding 
and magnifying the glorious name of Jehovah. 



BLESS the Lord, O my soul : and 
all that is within me, bless his 
holy name, 
a Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 



forget not all his benefits : 

3 Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases ; 

4 Who redeemeth thy life from de- 



I. a. " Bless," the verb bdrec^ " to bless," is used in three principal 
senses in the Old Test, (i) To bless, or render thanks to Gody the 
Arab, tabarraca; (2) To pray for a blessing upon, which is sometimes 
done by the less on behalf of the greater (as in i Kings i. 47), the 
Arab, bdraca aid; (3) It is used of God blessing His creatures ; cf. the 
Arab, bdraca li^ phi, or aid. "O my soul:" in these words the Poet 
addresses himself, there being no other word in Bibl. Hebr. by which 
a man can address himself than by naphsht, " my soul." At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that in the Hebr. Scriptures, and espe- 
cially in the book of Psalms, *' the soul" {nephesK) is represented as that 
part of man's constitution which is pre-eminently open to the exhilar- 
ating or depressing influences of outward circumstances. In affliction 
the "soul" sinks and droops and lies as a heavy burden upon man's 
highest nature (xlii. 5, 6, xliii. 5) ; in joy the soul is inclined to undue 
exaltation, and at all times needs to be subdued and kept " as a weaned 
child" (cxxxi. 2). The Psalmist, perhaps, as a TrvevfiariKoSi calls on 
his "soul " to forget herself in rising to the highest spiritual act, viz. 
that of blessing and praising God. 
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struction; who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies ; 
5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with 



good things; so that thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle's. 
6 The Lord executeth righteousness 



b, " All that is within me," H. col-J^rdbay^ lit. " all my inner-parts." 
In like manner we find miimy " bowels," and (fldySth, ^' reins," spoken 
of, where we should ordinarily mention the " heart'* or " conscience." 
The word "heart," on the other hand, is used in Hebr. where we 
should rather speak of the ** brain " or " intellect," cf. ci. 5, note. 

2. ** His benefits," H. g'mooldv. The H. g'mool is a vox media 
denoting a requital either of good or of evil, but always midddh (^neged 
tnidddhy i.e. " measure for measure," cf. cxxxvii. 8. LXX. wrongly rat 
alveareis avTov. 

3. ** Thine iniquities," rend. " ^htne iniquity y"" and cf. the expression 
** the sin of my souly'^ Mic. vi. 7. " Diseases" or "jinfirmities," H. 
D^K1?nn, tacJCloolmy an expression which recurs in Deut. xxix. 21, 
Jer. xiv. 18, xvi. 4, 2 Chron. xxi. 19. The second pers. fem. suffixes 
id for ic (sing.) and dyd ior dyic (plur.) recur in Ps. cxvi. 7, 19, Jer. 
xi. 15 (and 2 Kings iv. 2 — 7 in C'thib). There is no necessity to regard 
such forms as Aramaisms, and in the Psalter they are most probably a 
mere poetical variation peculiar to no particular age. Here they 
contribute in no small degree to the lively and joyous rhythm of the 
first five verses of the Psalm. 

4. " Thy life," cf. the expression " life of thy soul," 2 Kings ii. 2, 
** Destruction " or ** pit," LXX. (jiBopaSi cf xvi. 10, note. 

5. "Thy mouth," H. yiVy edyk. The subst. ny ^dt is 
generally used in the sense " ornament" (cf. Jer. ii.32, Ezek. xxiii, 40), 
which is the meaning given to the form D^^y, edydm, in xxxii. 9 
by Targ., where, however, Syr. has "their youth," and LXX. rap 
(Tiayovas avr^v. This last interpretation is adopted by Hitzig and 
Del. both here and in xxxii., the H. d'dt being supposed to be con- 
nected with the Arab, chadd, "the cheek." "The poet tells the soul," 
says Del., "that God satisfies it with good, so that it, as it were, gets 
its cheeks full of it."(!) In the passage before us Targ. has " the days 
of thy old age;" Syr. "thy body," i.e. the ornament or covering of the 
soul, cf. n^ddfty "a sword-sheath," used of the body as the covering of the 
spirit (Dan. vii. 15, Sanhedr. 108 a) ; LXX. rrfv tmOvfiiav apv ; Saadia 
"thy food," cf. Arab, add " nourished." It is impossible that the word 
"ornament" can here mean "the soul" (after the analogy of cdbSd^ 
"glory"), as Ab. Ez., Mendelssohn, Hengst. and others suppose, since 
the soul itself is here addressed. It might possibly denote "the 
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and judgment for all that are op- 
pressed. 

7 He made known his wajrs unto 
Moses, his acts unto the children of 
Israel. 



8 The Lord is merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy. 

9 He will not alwa)rs chide : neither 
will he keep his anger for ever. 



Spirit," as being superior to the soul as the soul is superior to the body. 
We suggest, however, that edy^c may mean " the whole duration of thy 
life^'* cf. ny, ad^ " duration,'* " progression of time," ny, ith (for H^V, 
edetJi) "time," and other cogn. words. A similar meaning may be 
assigned to edydm in xxxii. 9, where see note. "Is renewed," lit. ** shall 
renew itself." The word tCoordyd^ " thy youth," being a pluralis 
inhumanus (i. e. not designating persons) may take a verb in fem, 
sing., cf. VX'fe^ lyDn, xxxvii.31. " Like the eagle's," rend, "j^ that thou 
become like the eagle^ i. e. as strong and as enduring as an eagle : cf. 
Is. xl. 3. The absurd fables narrated by Saadia and Augustine with 
regard to the eagle's "renewing its youth" are not worthy of repetition. 

6. The Poet now passes on from the acknowledgment of the acts 
of goodness and mercy of which he has been personally the object, to 
the contemplation of God's goodness to all, and that as especially 
illustrated in His dealings with Israel. " Righteousness and judg- 
ment," these subst. are in plur, in the Hebr., cf. xi. 7, cxlvii. 20, 
Mic. vi. 5. 

7. In answer to Moses' prayer " Make me to know, I pray Thee, 
Thy ways " (Exod. xxxiii. 13), and *' shew me, I pray Thee, Thy glory " 
(v. 18), "Jehovah passed before him and proclaimed * Jehovah, 
Jehovah ; a God gracious and merciful, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands [i. e. a thousand 
generations, cf. Deut. vii. 9], forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin, and that will not utterly destroy ' " (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). To Moses 
God thus revealed His attributes ; to "the children of Israel" He taught 
them in " His acts," i.e. His dealings with them. The imperf. ySdta^ 
" made known," denotes the frequent repetition of the act in the past, 
cf. xcix. 7. Though it was on one signal occasion that Jehovah 
actually made an open manifestation of His attributes to Moses, yet 
in one sense was He as continually shewing to him His way, as to 
Israel His works. 

8. Cf. Ixxxvi. 15, cxlv. 8. 

9. " Will He keep His anger," Hebr. *H0\ yittdr, cf. Jer. iii. 5, 
12, and Lev. xix. 18. Though He will not cherish anger (^tD3), yet 
will He keep goodness for a thousand generations. With this verse 
cf. Is. Ivii. 16. 
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10 He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins; nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities. 

1 1 For as the heaven is high above 
the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. 

13 As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us. 

13 Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him. ^ 

14 For he knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust. 

15 As for man, his days are?& grass: 



as a flower of the field, so he floorisheth. 

16 For the wind passeth over it, and 
it is gone ; and the place thereof shall 
know it no more. 

17 But the mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him, and his righteous- 
ness unto children's children ; 

18 To such as keep his covenant, and 
to those that remember his command- 
ments to do them. 

19 The Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens; and his king- 
dom ruleth over all. 

20 Bless the Lord, ye his angds, 



14. "Our frame," or "our formation,'' LXX. ro n\da-fjM i^fiSv, 
Such seems to be the meaning of the H. ^yx^^yitsrenoo, taken in con- 
nection with Gen. ii. 7, "And Jehovah, ^\o\iiTa, formed (H. i/ayyitser) 
the man [of the] dust from the ground," and with hemist. b, " He re- 
membereth that we are dust." Yitser stands also in many passages 
for " imagination," " thought ;" cf. the uses of fictio and figurare. "He 
remembereth," H. "113 T, zdcoor, the pass, partic. representing a mental 
action which is reflexive, or in which the agent is in a sense himself 
acted upon ; cf. bdtooah^ *'trusteth" (Is. xxvi. 3), Rabb. sdboor, and 
Chald. j'^^V, "opineth;" and especially the Chald, «'^^r, "remember- 
eth," the Lat. depon. recordari and Fr. se rappeler, &c. With this v. 
cf. Ixxviii. 39, Ixxxix. 47, Job vii. 7. 

16. a. Rend. ''^ If the wind has passed over it^ then it is not^ The 
conj. O, d, "that" in signif. " if," " if only," is here followed by a 
past tense as in Exod. xx. 25. This signif. oid is not unusual, it maybe 
explained by an ellipse, "[Suppose the case] that," i.e. "if." With 
vv. 15, 16 rt, cf. xc. 5, 6 note, Job xiv. 2 : with 16 b cf. Job vii. 10. 

17. Though one generation of mankind gives place to another, 
God's goodness is eternal, and extends to those who fear him in each 
succeeding generation. 

18. Cf. Exod XX. 6, "And doing kindness unto thousands, unto 
them that love Me and keep My commandments." 

19 — end. The range of the Psalmist's thoughts is a continually" 
expanding circle. He begins with blessing Jehovah on his own behalf, 
then he passes on to the contemplation of His goodness and mercy to 
Israel and His consideration for the frailty of mankind, and thence his 
thoughts rise to the grandeur of Jehovah's Heavenly kingdom, and to 
the thousand times ten thousand subservient spirits that surround His 
throne. 
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that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto the 
voice of his word. 

21 Bless ye the Lord, all ye his 
hosts ; ye ministers of his, that do his 



pleasure. 
22 Bless the Lord, all his works in 
all places of his dominion : bless the 
Lord, O my souL 



19. d, "And His kingdom ruleth over all,** cf. i Chron. xxi3C 12, 
**and Thou rulest over all.*' 

20. "That excel in strength," H. gibbdri cdachy i.e. "mighty in 
strength," as marg. LXX. rightly hwaroX laxvt In Joel iii. 1 1, the angels 
are CBlliQd giddSrim, ""mighty ones," in Ps. Ixxxix. 6, b'nSSlim, "sons of 
mighty ones," in Ixxviii. 25, abbtrtm, "mighty ones" or "principal 
ones." " Hearkening," H. lishmda is generally understood to mean 
"by hearkening" or "by obeying," and lacHsdth (Gen. ii. 3) has been ex- 
plained to be equiv. to ''^perficiendoP Lishmda may, however, mean 
"so as to be obedient to," and LXX. has toO a/coOo-ot, but see cxix. 9, 
note. 

21. "Ye ministers of His," cf. Dan. vii. 10, Heb. i, 14 (Xcirovpyi/cd 
9rv€v/uira), and civ. 4, note. 

22. After calling upon the whole rational creation to bless Jehovah, 
the Poet reverts to his own soul and ends as he commenced, " Bless 
thou Jehovah, O my souL" It is supposed by some to be intentional 
that the expressions " bless-thou" and " bless-ye " occur respectively 
three times (w. i, 2, 22, and 20, 21, 22) in this Psalm^ 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm CIV. 
The goodness of Jehovah evinced by the works of Creation. 

Title, LXX. ToO Aav/8. (Aid., Ed. and Complut. PolygL ^aX/i6s t# 

A. iywkp TTp Tou K6fffxov ffwrrdaeW') 

This beautiful Poem has been well selected as the immediate successor of 
Ps. ciii. If we judge from its style it would seem to be the work of the same 
author (see ciii. Introd.), while in subject-matter it is certainly the very 
counterpart of that Psalm. There it was God's dealings in the realm of grace 
which were the subject of a BWdc&h or doxology ; here it is His dealings in the 
realm of nature. The account of creation in Gen. i. is as it were recast, and 
becomes in the Psalmist's hands an " Anthem of Natural Theology," (Neale). 
That God has made Himself known in the material works that surround us, 
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that every creature has a place suitable to its needs, that throughont creatkn 
there is an interdependence which testifies a Divine fonDdcr, is the Ptefanit's 
ground for faithful and constant praise. " Bless the L.ori>, O my soul -" "I 
will sing praise to my God while I have my being,'' is his exdamatiaa «s be 
surveys the Creator's handiwork. 

But another thou^t is also suggested. It is man alone that destnm the 
harmony of creation. It is only by human wickedness .that that whidi wts 
once declared to be " very good" has in any way become degzmded and 

deformed* 

"Man only mars the sweet accordj^ 

Overpowering with harsh din 

The music of thy works and word, 

HI matched with grief and sin^** 

Christian Year, 
To his own pious aspirations, therefore, the Psahnist appends (v. 35) a xealou 
hope, that from that scene which should be the chief witness to Jehovah's 
wisdom and love, all sin may be removed, yea that wicked doers may be 
utterly annihilated. 

It need scarcely be said that this composition is one of the most beantifbl 
in the Psalter and has received the warmest eulogiums from coinmentatois of 
every time. The line of thought is one not frequently pursued in the Hebrew 
poetry, in fact nowhere except in Job do we find the lessons of the natural 
world brought out in such ample detail. As regards the plan of the Poem 
the order of Genesis i. is evidently intentionally followed in the Poet's treat- 
ment of the works of creation ; and once only (see v. 25, note) does he deviate 
from that order, till the works of the sixth day have been described. Then 
(w. 2 7 — 30) he expands that thought which has been more or less present 
throughout his enumeration of God's works, — the absolute dependence of all 
of them on God, who is not only the cause but also the sustainer of life. We 
believe that no strophical arrangement is discoverable in this Psalm. Hene- 
stenberg's system of division, on which he lays great stress, appears far too 
artificial. Ps. civ. is one of the Proper Psalms for Whitsunday. It was called 
by the Greeks the rpooi/uaKos \f/a\fi6s or Prefatory Psalm, and was used at the 
commencement of the Evening Office. (Campion and Beamont.) 



BLESS the Lord, O my soul. O 
Lord my God, thou art very 



great; thou art clothed with honour 
and majesty. 



I. " Bless the Lord, O my soul," cf. the fiirst and last verses of 
Ps. ciii. In hemist ^, ** splendour and glory" is perhaps the best 
rendg. of the Hebr. /iM v^hdddrj what is meant by the phrase is 
shewn by the transition to the works of Creation, which are the form 
in which God's splendour and glory are revealed to man ; of these li^t, 
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2 Who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment: who stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain: 

3 Who layeth the beams of his 
chambers in the waters : who maketh 



the clouds his chariot: who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind : 

4 Who maketh his angels spirits; 
his ministers a flaming fire : 

5 Who laid the foundations of the 



V. 2, is put first, not only perhaps as occupying this place in the ac- 
count in Gen. i., but also as being to man the most glorious and splen-* 
did of these works, and the very vehicle of the splendour of them all. 

2 — ^4. There is latent in these opening verses the figure of an 
earthly king clothed in glorious apparel, enthroned under a lofty 
canopy (njP1^,y r^^, lit. "a tent-cloth"), possessed of towering palaces, 
swift chariots and a host of servants. Ver. 2 b brings us to the 
second day of creation when the firmament of Heaven was made, 
dividing the waters above from those below. It is on the former (v. 3) 
that the beams of God's ^^ upper chambers^ (H. T\Y7^) are laid, accord- 
ing to the Poet's conception ; their cloudy reservoirs being for the 
time regarded only in their connection with wind, not with rain which 
is regarded as stored up above the clouds, cf. v. 13. The Poet con- 
tinues (3 b\ " Who maketh clouds His chariot^ who makes-Hzs-way oh 
wings of wind, (4) Who maketh [out of] winds His messengers : 
[out oi^ flaming fire His servants J^ 

Light being God's "garment," heaven His canopy, clouds His 
chariot, etc., it is obviously meant in verse 4 that the winds and light- 
ning-fires (sing, in the original simply because K'fi^, hh^ "fire," has no 
plural) are His messengers and servants. There is no difficulty in 
extracting this meaning out of the original where the words run in this 
order, "Who-makes His-messengers winds, His-servants a fire flam- 
ing:" for not unfrequently after verbs of making, we find the thing 
made placed before the materies ex qua, as for instance in Gen. ii. 7, 
"and the Lord God framed the man dust," i.e. "framed man out of 
dust ;" Exod. xxxvii. 23, "And he made its seven lamps, and its snuffers, 
and its snuff-dishes [subint. "out of"] pure gold." We are surprised to 
find this construction overlooked in most English commentaries, and 
the vapid (if not unintelligible) rendg. of the A.V. adhered to. See 
Delitzsch's note in loc. It has been generally understood that this 
latter rendg. is absolutely necessary in the *0 iroidv rovs dyyeXovs avrov 
wcvfuiTa Koi Tovs XfiTovfyyovs avrov Trvpos <f>\6ya (Cod. Alex, irvp ^Xcyov) 
of the LXX. ; but, as Wratislaw (Notes and Dissertations, p. 130) has 
ingeniously shew^n, the translation required by the context may very- 
well be that intended by the LXX. : the ordinary rules for the use of 
the article in distinguishing between subject and predicate not being 
necessarily binding in Hellenistic Greek. Wratislaw instances Ps. cv. 
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earth, that it should not be removed 
for ever. 
6 Thou coveredst it with the deep 



as with a garment: the waters stood 
above the mountains. 
7 At thy rebuke they fled; at the 



32, where tdero ras Ppox^s avrav x^^C^v (LXX.) is clearly to be inter- 
preted according to the meaning of the original, ^1!2 DH^DlJ'i )n3, " He. 
gave hail [as] their rains," though **the analogy of the Greek language 
would require the translation *He made their rains hail;'" and v. 3 of 
this Psalm, where the same construction occurs only with a different 
order of the words, o riOels v€<f>rf ttjv €iripaa-ip avrov, "Who makes 
clouds [to be] His chariot." In both cases the article is used not to 
denote the predicate but to help out the personal pronoun. And 
translating this Septuagint passage before us, "Who makes winds His 
tnessengers [or angels], and a flame of fire His ministers," we at once 
see the propriety of its citation in Heb. i. 7, where it is adduced in 
proof that the angelic dispensers of the Old Covenant occupy a position 
inferior to that of Christ : for "if God makes winds and fire His mes- 
sengers or angels, the angels, as a class, surely occupy a very subor- 
dinate position in the universe." 
5 — 9. The creation of the Earth. 

5. Lit. " Who founded the earth tipon its pillars that it should not 
totter for ever and ever." 

6. a. There is a difficulty here in the fact that the pronominal 
affix (the equiv. to the "it" of A.V.) attached to the verb is masculine, 
whereas Y^^^ erets^ "earth," was feminine in v. 5, and is only found in 
the masculine in five passages, in all of which it stands for or includes 
the inhabitants of the earth. The affix has therefore been understood 
to agree with Dinn, fhdm^ "deep," which is found as a masculine in 
Ps. xlii. 7 [8], Jon. ii. 5 [6], Hab. iii. 10, Job xxviii. 14 : and the verse 
rendd. "As for the deep thou spreadest it as a raiment [to the earth]." 
But the verb only bears this meaning when followed by the prepos. ft^, 
<7/, "upon," and the object thus spread over or covered. We suggest 
that if Dinn be understood to mean, primarily, "chaos," — a meaning 
which is suitable in Gen. i. 2, — from R. nnn, "was waste" (cf. the other 
derivative inn, "a desolation"), we may render "The chaos — Thou 
didst cover it [scil. with waters] as with raiment." With this etymology, 
pinn only gets its ordinary meaning "deep" elsewhere, from the fact 
that the primeval chaos was (as is here said) covered with waters, an 
explanation which is supported by the constant use of aPva-<ros in the 
LXX. as its equivalent. If this explanation seem far-fetched, the masc. 
affix must be understood as referring to Y^ by a rare kind of "attrac- 
tion or by a reversion to the ground-form," Del. (cf the similar 
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voice of thy thunder they hasted 
away. 
8 They go up by the mountains; 



they go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded for 
them. 



changes of gender in 2 Sam. xvii. 13, Exod. xi. 6, Ezek. ii. 9). The 
LXX. has afivfra'os cos ifwriop to ircpifioXcuov avrovy where the pronoun 
refers to a^va-a-os, everywhere else apparently a feminine noun. The 
reading avTrjs of a few nameless MSS. was probably devised to meet 
the difficulty. We must suppose that the translators referring the 
affix in the original to Dinn, but noticing that this subst. is usually 
femin., endeavoured to reproduce the anomaly of gender. 

7, 8. The subject of description here is the removal of the waters 
from off the face of the earth in obedience to the mandate, " Let the 
waters be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear," Gen. i. 9. . Rend. (7) "A^ Thy rebuke they fled: at the voice of 
Thy thunder they hasted away^ (8) ( While mountains ascended and 
valleys descended) : ,unto the place which Thou didst found for them/* 

7. God is conceived of as speaking in thunder ; in accordance 
with the common use of Hin^ 71p, "voice of Jehovah'* (cf. xxix.), and 
rivlp, "voices," as designations of thunder. At the awful sound of 
the Divine command the waters on the face of the earth rush tumult- 
ously to the spots where they are allowed to conglomerate in the form 
of seasj and simultaneously, mountains towering above the earth, and 
valleys burrowing as it were into its depths, are left clear to the 
view. Ovid's 

Jussit et extendi campos, subsidere valles, 
Fronde tegi sylvas, lapidosos surgere montes, 

{Metam. l. 43) expresses a similar poetical conception. Here, however, 
it is by no means certain that the A. V. rendg., which is that of the 
Targ., is to be rejected. The parenthetical introduction of the moun- 
tains and valleys in v. 8 in the rendg. given above is certainly somewhat 
anomalous : and the occurrence of the phrase, "they go up to heaven, 
they go down into the depths," in the description of tempest-tost 
mariners in cvii. 26, rather favours the theory that the waters are the 
subject of the verbs in 8 a. If this be accepted, the verse describes 
the tumultuous rush of the waters over mountains and into valleys in 
quest of the spots where God has determined they are to abide. In 
any case the words in 8 ^ must be understood of the direction of the 
flight of waters, not of the respective movements of the mountains and 
valleys, as is shewn by the analogy of the fundamental passage, 
Gen. i. 9, "Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unt(y 
one place," and by the fact that in v. 9 the waters are still treated o£ 
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9 Thou hast set a bound that they 
may not pass over; that they turn not 
again to cover the earth. 

10 He sendeth the springs into the 



valleys, which run among the hills. 

1 1 They give drink to every beast of 
the field : 2ie wild asses quench their 
thirst. 



The interpretation of the LXX. and Vulg., dvaPaivovtnv oprj km Kara- 
Palvovcrt ircdia €lg ronov op tBciUkicuras avrots, " Ascendunt montes, et 
descendunt campi ad locum quern fundasti eis," may therefore be 
safely discarded: and the choice confined to that of Ewald and 
Hupfeld given above, and that of the Targum and our two Ver- 
sions. 

9. I.e. "He has appointed certain confines for the sea that it may 
not, like the waters of chaos, overspread the whole earth:" cf. Prov. 
viii. 29, "When He gave to the sea His decree, that the waters should 
not pass His commandment;" and Job xxxviii. 8 — 11. 

10 — 18. The third day continued. After the restriction of the sea- 
waters within fixed limits, the Earth was comipanded to produce 
vegetation, Gen. L 11. The Psalmist passes gradually to this, the 
second work of the third day ; introducing the springs and rivers 
which were left within the bounded region of the dry land, and which 
are the support chiefly of animal life, and thence passing to the rains 
which nourish the vegetation of the earth. 

10. The construction has been somewhat altered by the expansive 
treatment of the subject of the earth's creation in w. 6 — 9. Resuming 
now the construction of w. 2 — 5, the Psalmist says, " IV/io sends forth 
springs into the valleys ; that they should make their way between the 
mountains^^ 

Valleysy richdltm^ wadis, or valleys that serve as torrent-beds ; cf. 
Ixxxiii. 9 by note. The translation *'Who sends forth springs into the 
brooks^^ (Ewald, Hupf.) is quite unnecessary ; the second hemist. is a 
kind of expansion of the idea introduced by n^chdlintj valleys, just as 
in V. 9, g^bool, "a bound," of hemist. a is enlarged upon in hemist. b, 

11. The streams permeate the wild regions wherein ranges the 
swift unapproachable onager, no less than the fruitful fields wherein the 
tamer animals abound, and thus quadrupeds of every sort are pro- 
vided for. 

b. Lit. "Break their thirst," (D«tD^ TD^) : a phrase which occurs 
nowhere else: 13K^, "corn," however, perhaps derives this meaning 
as being that which breaks hunger: cf. its use in Gen. xli. and xlii., 
where it occurs in connection with the great Egyptian famine. Cf. 
also the Latin ** frangere sitim,'' and our " break-fast." 

12—14. Obs. the gradual transition. The water supplies the wants 
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i« By them shall the fowls of the 
heaven hare their habitation, which 
sing among the branches. 

13 He watereth the hills from his 
chambers: the earth is satisfied with 



the fruit of thy works. 

I4 He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man : that he may brii^ forth food out 
of the earth j 



of winged creation too, primarily by giving them drink, but secondarily 
by causing the growth of leafy trees within which they may find 
shelter. This leads to the mention of the rain (13), which is more 
specially adapted to the needs of the vegetable world, and this again 
to a specification of the various kinds of vegetation, throughout which 
however the idea of their subordination to the animal world is still 
maintained (14 — 17). 

12. Lit. '' Upon them dwell the birds of the heaven ; frOm among 
the branches they give out [their] voice." 

13. Rend. **[Who] gives the mountains drink from His upper 
chambers: it is a result of Thy doings thai the earth is plentifully 
supplied [sciL with all kinds of vegetation such as are described in 
the following w.]" 

a. The mountains stand by synecdoche for the whole earth, 
not only because the mountainous parts of the earth are the first to 
catch the falling rain, but also because^ the mountains attracting the 
clouds, a mountainous land is consequently a rainy land. This latter 
idea appears in Deut xL 11, where it is said of Canaan ^'a land of 
mountains and valleys, — it drinketh in water of the rain of heaven." 
" From His [upper] chambers" cf. v. 3. 

b. We understand ^^OVO ^nD (lit " fruit of Thy doings ") to denote 
the consequences of God^s actions^ that is (cf. hemist. ti) of His sending 
down supplies of rain : cf. I^K* DM^ppPD ^D, " the consequences of 
their actions they shall enjoy," Is. iii. 10, and Is. xxvii. 9. By reason 
of the rain-supply the earth teems with vegetation, and therefore it is 
one result (^"®D) or consequence of God's doings that earth is sated. 
Most commentators, however, prefer to take ^TB in its more concrete 
signf. Thus Talmud, Kimchi and Hitzig rend. ** The earth is satis- 
fied with XhQ fruit of Thy works," scil., the rain (that which falls from 
the firmament, the greatest of God's works, Kimchi) ; and similarly 
Delitzsch, but interpreting it of the vegetation from which the earth's 
population are satisfied. 

14. 15. The construction in the original is somewhat involved, 
and requires a paraphrastic translation. The two verses run thus, 
translated literally. (14) "[Who] causes grass to sprout for the cattle, 
and herbs for the service of man ; to bring food out of the eanh, (15) 
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15 And wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make his face 
to shine, and bread which strength- 
eneth man's heart. 

16 The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which 
he hath planted; 



1 7 Where the birds make their nests : 
as for the stork, the fir trees are her 
house. 

18 The high hills are a refuge for 
the wild goats ; and the rocks for the 
conies. 

19 He appointed the moon for sea- 



And that wine should cause the heart of man to rejoice, to make the 
face shine with oil, and that bread should sustain the heart of man." 
14. " For the service of man," not as Hengst. " for the labour of 
man," though the subst. appears in this sense in v. 23. "Food**: lit. 
** bread " {Jecheni)^ but the obvious meaning is all kinds of sustenance 
produced by the earth, of which the three chief with their particular 
excellencies-^wine that gladdens, oil that fattens, bread that invigor- 
ates — are mentioned in v. 15. This more general use of the term 
lechem is frequent, and is like the well-known old English usage of the 
word " meat," as in the A. V. of S. John iv. 8, " His disciples were gone 
away unto the city to buy meat (rpoKJids).''^ 

16. Rend. '* The trees of Jehovah are [thus] amply supplied \\\X„ 
are satisfied]/ even the cedars of Lebanon which He has planted^* 
i.e. God's work of supplying rain, fountains, and rivers, is also the 
source of life to the wild forest trees : called here the ** trees of 
Jehovah" and "those which He has planted," because, unlike the 
vine, olive, or wheat, they owe no part of their fecundity to the care of 
man, but are wholly dependent on God. The cedars of Lebanon are 
cited by way of instance, as being the best specimens of forest trees in 
Palestine: cf. Ps. xxix. 5. The transition from cultivated to wild 
vegetation is paralleled by the more terse antithesis of the " beasts of 
the field " and " the wild asses" in the Poet's description of the use of 
water-supplies in the animal world. The rendering " are full of sap " 
(A. V. and P. B.V.) is unfortunate, as the connection with the preceding 
verses is thus lost to the English reader. 

17. "Where" — in the wild forest trees generally (16 ^) : not only 
in the cedars of Lebanon: cf. v. 12. "The stork," the H. m^DH, 
ch'stddhj the "pious" or "affectionate" bird: it is called TmywSv 
€v<r€Pe<rTaTop fcwai' by Babrius (Fab. XIII.) and pietaticultrix by 
Petronius (lv. 6), i.e. on account of its love of family life, on account 
of which it is also regarded as bringing good fortune to a house. Del. 
The stork is instanced as one of the largest of nest-building birds, as 
the cedars of Lebanon were introduced in v. 16 as being the largest of 
the uncultivated trees. 

18. The transition is here very abrupt, and this Psalm is supposed 
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sons: the sun knoweth his going 
down. 

20 Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night: wherein all the beasts of the 



forest do creep y&rM. 

21 The young lions roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. 

21 The sun ariseth, they gather 



by Hitzig to have been enlarged upon by some later hand in this and 
other parts. Such a theory, however, appears unnecessary. The care 
of Qod for the welfare of His creatures is suggested by v. 17 : another 
instance of it is given in v. 18, and the same thought connects these 
with the description of the fourth day's work in v. 19. 

18.3. "Conies.*' '^,'0>lh^^sKphannim. Our Versions identify 
the Hebr. sMphdn with the " coney " or rabbit, in accordance with 
ancient Jewish tradition. Probably, however, this animal is of a 
totally different species. It is generally identified with the "rock- 
badger,'' an animal resembling the Alpine marmot, and scientifically 
termed hyrax Syriacus. It is described as a pachydermatous animal, 
tmclean according to the restrictions of the Hebrew Law, having long 
hair of a grey or brown colour, and being in size somewhat smaller 
than the cat. (See BihL Diet?) Fuerst, however, notices that thd 
cognate form to shdphdn in Phenician must have meant " rabbit:" 
Spain being apparently so named by the Phenicians from the multi- 
tude of its rabbits. 

19. a. Or " He made the moon for fixed seasons,'* H. D^yitD?, 
VmdcCdim^ i.e. to serve as a means whereby time should be measured ; 
the " going down " of the sun is mentioned as serving the same 
purpose. Cf. Gen. i. 14, where God, before creating the two great 
luminaries and the stars, ordains that they shall be " for signs and iot 
fixed seasons," ooPmda^dim, The mention of the moon precedes that 
of the sun, probably because by the Hebrews, who measured time froni 
evening to evening, the night time which the moon is designed to 
illuminate was regarded as preceding the day, cf. the division of the 
day into "evening" and "morning" in Gen. i. For the same reason 
*' darkness" in the vv. following has the precedence of day. 

b, '* His going down," i.e., as Hengst. observes, the place of his 
going down : as may be gathered from the use of the phrase K^K' 8<UD 
in 1. I, cxiii. 3. 

20—23. Darkness, which the wild beasts use as the season of 
activity and waking life, contrasted with the sunlit day which is 
so used by mankind. 

20. " Creep forth," rend. ^*mave about^^ H. K^IH : cf. 25, note. 

21. " From God," for it is the chief object of the writer, as far as 
this part of the Ps. is concerned, to depict God's care for all His 
creatures and their dependence on Him for all their necessities. 
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themselves together, and lay them 
down in their dens. 

«3 Man goeth forth unto his work 
and to his labour until the evening. 

24 O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made 



them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches. 

25 So is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innume- 
rable, both small and great beasts. 

46 There go the ships : there is that 



24. b, " Of thy riches." Rend. " of things of Thy creation " or 
**of Thy creatures." The H. J^Jp kinydn^ may mean either a thing 
created, a creature^ or a thing possessed, possessions or riches^ for 
the root H^p is employed to express the act of creation as well as that 
of acquisition. Thus God is termed T^p l^^fc^, '*thy Father who 
created thee," in Deut. xxxii. 6; cf. too Prov. viii. 22, Gen. xiv. 19, and 
Ps. cxxxix. 13, note. LXX. has in\rjp<odrj ij yrj rrjs KvUre^s trov in the best 
MSS., but the fact that the Vulgate rends, possessions tua, and that in 
cxxxix. 13 the LXX. rends. H^^p by eKn^a-m^ leads us to suppose that 
fcnia-cas aoVf which has some slight support from the MSS., was the 
original reading. 

25. Strictly speaking, the Poet has deviated from the order 
observed in Gen. i., where the denizens of the sea are created before 
those of the dry land. But it is not so much the work of creation that 
the Psalmist has in mind as the providential care which may be traced 
throughout it ; and this theme was best brought out by appending to 
the mention of the luminaries of day and night that of the land 
animals, on whose habits light and darkness have such noted influence, 
rather than that of the marine animals. Now, having fully treated of 
Divine Providence in its dealings with land-life, he naturally passes 
on to those things of God's creation which live in the seas, to the works 
in fact of the fifth day. 

25. Rend. " Von sea great and wide^ — therein are moinng- 
creatures innumerable : living things both small and greatJ^ 

The A.V. has brought out the connection between this and the 
preceding ver., which lies in the fact that the sea displays God's creative 
power and providential care no less than the dry land: HT jsrM, 
however, is not to be translated " so is," but " yon," (the connection 
■with the D^n following being the same as that of Pit with D^n in Is. 
xxiii. 13,) and the transition is purposely made abrupt, so that the 
new theme may be introduced with greater force and picturesqueness. 
The sea is conceived to be, perhaps actually is, before the writer's 
eyes ; he calls his reader's attention to it, and bids him mark how that 
her^ too has been assigned a sphere for life and activity. The sea is 
of course the Mediterranean, known among the Hebrews as "the 
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leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play therein. 

27 These wait all upon thee; that 
thou mayest give them their meat in 



due season. 

28 Tkctt thou givest them they 
gather: thou openest thine hand, they 
are filled with good. 



great sea :" the other epithet here employed is literally "broad-on-both- 
hands/' extending, that is, on either side as far as the eye can reach. 
Moving creatures, H. K^'l, rentes, which occurs in Gen. ix. 3 (" Every 
moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you," A. V.) in the same 
signification. The rendg. "creeping thing" is hardly less inapplicable 
to the population of the sea here than it would be there to the animal 
food of man. 

26. a, " The ships," H. ni''3X. These are introduced as the form in 
which human life and energy shew themselves on the sea-waters ; the 
ships are regarded as if themselves animate, they are said to ^make 
their course " or " wa/h" (cf. Byron's ** She walks the waters like a 
thing of life") amid the swarms of moving things with which the 
sea is naturally peopled. The form H^ifcC, according to Del, bears to 
the common ^JlX the relation of a nomen unitatis. 

^. " Leviathan :" possibly here a species of whale. The crocodile 
is apparently denoted by the term " leviathan " in other passages (as 
Job iii. 8, Ps. Ixxiv. 14), but the crocodile is not a marine animal, and 
therefore could not be said to sport in the great and wide sea. 
Probably the term was extended so as to indicate any rare aquatic 
monster of formidable dimensions ; and, as cetaceans are occasionally 
found in the waters of the Mediterranean, this species most naturally 
suggests itself to conjecture. It is possible to rend, the Hebr. " whom 
Thou hast made in order to play with him," and this is one of the 
Rabbinic interpretations, the male leviathan, according to an absurd 
Hebrew legend, being for three hours daily the plaything of God 
(cf. Rashi). Ewald strangely adopts this rendg. 

27. a. Lit. *' They all of them wait, etc.," i. e. all the living things 
of dry land and sea, which have been mentioned in vv. 20 — 26 (not 
merely those of the sea, or 30 d would be inappropriate), — the beasts 
of the forest and the "things of creation" with which earth teems 
(v. 24), the moving creatures, and sportive monsters of the deep, and 
man also, who plies his skill alike in the field and on the wave ; — all 
these confess their dependence on the Great Creator. "Wait upon:" 
the phrase y^ "13K^ recurs in the very similar verse, ** The eyes of all 
wait upon Thee : and Thou givest them their meat in due season 
(inyn as here)," cxlv. 15. 

28. a, *' Gather," a somewhat uncommon . verb denoting not 
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29 Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled: thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their 
dust. 

30 Thou sendest forth thy spirit. 



they are created: and thou renewest 
the face of the earth. 

31 The glory of the Lord shall en- 
dure for ever : the Lord shall rejoice 
in his works. 



gather together^ but gather up, pick up, from the earth or sea. 
Hengst. insists that there " lies at bottom a reference to the mannas 
in connection with which this is the word of constant occurrence, Exod* 
xvL 4, 5, 16." Whether this be so or not the provision made for these 
creatures is certainly conceived in hemistich b to be sent down from 
on high, as was the manna, the " com of heaven." 

29. a. '* Troubled,** lit. " terrified," " confounded." 

b. Rend. " Thou gatherest in their breath, then they expire, and 
return to their dust^ 

Thou gatherest in their breath. The breath of life which God 
breathed into man's nostrils is, according to the poetical conception^ 
recalled to God when man dies. Thus in Job xxxiv. 14, 15, we have 

"If. He gather to Him his spirit and breath, All flesh would die at 

once and man would return unto dust," a passage singularly resembling 
the one before us. Then they expire, X^"^, yigvdoon. The verb yi3, 
gdva, exspiravit, vitam efflavit, is here used, as more in harmony 
with this conception of death than the ordinary Hlb, mori. On the 
whole hemist. cf. cxlvi. 4, ** His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his 
earth," and Eccles. xii. 7, " Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was : and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it." 

30. a. Rend. " Thou sendest forth Thy breath, [then] they are 
created: and [thus] Thou dost renew the face of the ground^ The 
H. nil, rooach, means both breath and " spirit:" here the connection 
with V. 29 necessitates the former rendg. As God's creatures die when 
He *' gathers in their breath to Himself," so other creatures take their 
place when God gives forth His breath of life : and thus by the 
continual introduction of new living creatures the aspect of the earth is 
constantly renewed. 

31 — 35. The Poet prays that the God who thus has in His hands 
the issues of life and death, who is able to put the earth in a tremble 
by a look and set the mountains on fire by a touch, may for ever be 
glorified by His creatures, and may thus find pleasure in them. For 
his part he will continually and gladly offer to God the fitting sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving. DeL finds in this section a sabbatic 
meditation corresponding to the preceding meditation on the Hexa- 
emeron, inasmuch as the Psalmist here " wishes that the glory of God, 
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31 He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth : he toucheth the hUls, and 
they smoke. 

33 I will sing unto the Lord as 
long as I live: I will sing praise to 
my God while I have my being. 



34 My meditation of him shall be 
sweet : I will be glad in the Lord. 

35 Let the sinners be consumed out 
of the earth, and let the wicked be no 
more. Bless thou the Lord, O my 
soul. Praise ye the Lord. 



which He has put upon His creatures, and which is reflected and 
echoed back by them to Him, may continue for ever, and that His 
works may ever be so constituted, that He who was satisfied at the 
completion of His six days' work may be able to rejoice in them." 

31, 32. Rend. (31) " May the glory of Jehovah endure for ever: 
may Jehovah rejoice in His works, (32) He who looks on the earthy 
and it trembles: He touches the mountains^ and they smoke" 

34. a. Probably ^^ Sweet to Him shall be my words:" stchi mean- 
ing here apparently not inner meditation, but meditation expressed in 
speech, Cf. Ixxvii. 3, note. For this use oial the prepos. cf. xxxii. 5. 

35. By an abrupt transition the Psalmist expresses his wish that 
sin, which "is the discord of the world, and has changed the order 
{Koa-fios) into disorder" (Perowne), may be removed ; and then reverts 
to that call upon himself with which he began his poem, " Bless thou 
the Lord, O my soul." To this is appended the Hallelujah (HaPloo- 
ydh\ or " Praise ye the Lord," which calls upon others to join in the 
doxology. This term is found only in the Psalter, and within the 
Psalter first in this passage , where the Talmud and Midrash observe 
that it is connected significantly with the hope of the destruction of the 
wicked. The LXX has erroneously attached the 'AXXi/Xovta of this 
verse to the succeeding Psalnu 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm CV. 

Jehovah Israel's ancient Protector. 

Title. LXX. 'AXXiyXovia. 

In this Psalm the mighty acts of Jehovah on behalf of Israel from the time of 
Abraham to the b^nnmg of the forty years' pilgrimage are recorded, with the 
object of stirring up the present generation to thankful worship. In the last 
two verses the casting out of the nations of Canaan and the planting in of 
Israel are merely glanced at, sdl the period intervening between the Exodus 
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and the entering into the promised land being purposely omitted. For to in« 
troduce the history of IsraeFs repeated murmnrings and acts of ingratitude 
would be utterly foreign to the aim of this Psalm, which is quite distinct from 
that of Ps. cvi. (with which Psalm, however, this must be considered as closely 
connected, see cvi. Introd.). Here the Psalmist sees nothing in the nation's 
history but a continual intervention of Jehovah in behalf of Israel, there to this 
intervention is set in opposition Israel's continual ingratitude. The present is 
one of the most cheerful compositions in the Psalter; Psalm cvi. might be 
called the national Viddooy or Penitential Psahn. Both compositions may 
fairly be assigned to the concluding period of the seventy years* captivity. In 
its description of the miracles which preceded the Exodus the Psalm before us 
recalls the earlier Psalm IxxviiL, and this latter may have been taken as its 
basis. But in their final purpose these two poems are as dissimilar as are 
Psalms cv. and cvi. 

The LXX. and Vulgate wrongly prefix the Title Hallelujah to Psalms cv. 
and cvii. , dissevering this word in both cases firom the conclusion of the Psalm 
preceding. 



OGIVE thanks unto the Lord ; 
call upon his name : make known 
his deeds among the people. 

a Sing unto him, sing psalms unto 
him: talk ye of all his wondrous 
works. 



3 Glory ye in his holy name : let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lord. 

4 Seek the Lord, and his strength : 
seek his face evermore. 

5 Remember his marvellous works 



I — 15. These verses form part of the Psalm which is introduced in 
I Chron. xvi. 8 — 36, as appropriate to the occasion of the removal of 
the ark to Mount Zion (see xcvi. Introd.). 

1. Four Psalms (cv., cvii., cxviii., cxxxvi.) begin with the word 
hddoo^ "give ye thanks," and ten with the words haVloo ydh^ " praise 
ye J ah." (See Hallelujah in (General Introd.) Del. supposes that 
there is reference to these two kinds of Pss. in the expression rhallil 
ooVhdddth^ " to praise and to give thanks," which occurs frequently in 
Chron., Ezra and Nehem. (see tinder "TV bring to remembrance^'* in 
the General Introd.). Ver. i occurs word for word in Is. xii. 4. 

2. b, ' " Talk ye of.** This and not " meditate ye on" is here the 
meaning of the H. 3 \XWy stchoo 6^. Targ. rightly mall^loo, "speak ye" 
(cf. cvi. 2, " who can utter,'' H. mi ymallH\ LXX. dirfyijo-aa-Oe ; cf. 
also the subst form sic/ti in civ. 34. 

4. "And His strength," H. v^uzzd. LXX. by its misrendering nai 
KparauoBrjTe (as if v'dzzoo were the reading) really gives the deepest 
meaning of the words. " It is only His * strength' that breaks through 
all dangers, and His ^ face ' that lightens up all darkness/' cf. xxxiv. 5. 
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that he hath done ; his wonders, and 
the judgments of his mouth ; 

6 O ye seed of Abraham his secvantt 
ye children of Jacob his chosen. 

7 He tf the Lord our God: his 
judgments are in all the earth. 

'8 He hath remembered his cove- 
nant for ever, the word which he 
commanded to a thousand genera- 
tions. 

9 Which covmatU he made with 



Abraham, and his oath unto Isaac ; 

10 And confirmed the same unto 
Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an 
everlasting covenant : 

11 SayiM;, Unto thee will I give 
the land of Canaan^ the lot of your in- 
heritance : 

II When they were hit a few men 
in number; yea, very few, and 
strangers in it. 

13 When they went from one nation 



Aben Ezra considers that here and in Ixxviii. 61, " His. strength" 
refers to the "Ark of His strength," cxxxii. 8, 2 Chron, vi. 41. 

5. " The judgments of His mouth" — especially those against Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians, which are enumerated afterwards. 

6. '*His servant," prob. refers to the "seed of Abraham," not to 
Abraham, since the word '^ His-chosen'* in second hemist. is in the 
plur. : LXX. recte ad sensum, bovKoi avroO. 

8. ^t "He hath remembered." In i Chron. xvi. 15, the Hebr. Text 
gives "remember ye," and I^XX. funjfuiptviififv. But the Psalmist is 
now beginning to enumerate God's mercies ; no longer directly ex- 
horting Israel to remember them. 

d. Rend. " The %uord [of promise] which He established for a 
thotisand generations^'^ Established^ H. tsiwdh* The same radical 
meaning appears in the verbs ydtsab, ndtsab. With hemist. b cf. 
cxi. 9. 

9. a. Rend. " Which [word of promise] He concluded with Abra^ 
hamJ^ The relative cannot refer back to the word "covenant" in 8 ^, 
as in A. V. The verb JTT3, cdrath^ generally used of the concluding 
of a covenant, is here applied to ddbdr^ "word," as in Hagg. ii. 5, the' 
promise being regarded as a kind of compact between God and inan. 
In hemist. ^ "His oath" is governed by the verb "remembered" ia 
8 a. The reference in this verse is to Gen. xxii. 16 — 18, the oath on 
Moriah including Abraham^s seed as well as himself. 

10. "For a law;" lit "for a statute," i.e. an inviolable promise, 
cf. ii. 7. 

11. Cf. Gen. xxviii. 13, 14, xxxv. 12. "Lot:" lit. "line" (or 
**cord,"marg.) of measurement and thence the portion assigned by 
measurement, cf. xvi. 6, "The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places : yea, I have a goodly heritage," A.V. and IxxviiL 55. 

12. "When they were:" the parallel passage in i Chron. xvi, 19 
is addressed directly to the present generation — "When ye were but a 
few, etc." "A few men in number," lit. "men of number," i.e. accord- 
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to another, from one kingdom to an« 
other people ; 

14 He suffered no man to do them 
wrong: yea, he reproved kings for 
their sakes ; 

15 .Sa^/ff^, Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my prophets no harm. 



16 Moreover he called for a famine 
upon the land: he brake the whole 
staff of bread. 

17 He sent a man before them, even- 
Joseph, who was sold for a servant : 

18 Whose feet they hurt with fetters r 
he was laid in iron: 



ing to the Hebr: idiom so few that they could easily be counted. Ct 
Gen. xxxiv. 30, Deut xxvi. 5. '* Yea, very few," H. IDJ;D3 cinCaty as in 
I s. i. 9. The 3 ^r* is what Kimchi calls " Caph hak-kiyyoomi* or " Caph hd* 
etsem^^ i.e. the **caph of confirmation, or intensity ;" perhaps we may 
explain in this manner the Syr. aye daUtooshyoo (Barhebr. p. 72 apud 
Gesen.). For other meanings of cinCat see Ps. ii. 12, note. LXX. here 
rends. oXtyoorovff. 

14. Thus Pharaoh and Abimelech were warned in dreams of the 
relationship between Abraham and Sarah, and prevented from doing 
Abraham wrong. (Gen. xii. and xx.) 

a. "Man:" H. dddm^ but in i Chron. xvi. 21, we have Vishj and 
the construction of the verb hinntach with /' is the more ordinary one; 
cf. Eccles. v. II, 2 Sam. xvi. 11. 

15. "Mine anointed" is in the plur. LXX. rightly t«v xpurrSiv 
fXov. In Gen. xx. 7, Abraham is expressly called "a prophet." The 
word is here used to denote one to whom God speaks, and who in turn 
bears witness for God. "Anointed" is here almost equiv. to "chosen," 
V. 6. In this verse the verb MrSa, "to harm," is rightly constructed 
with the prepos. /', in i Chron. xvi. 22 it is followed (as nowhere else) 
by^'. 

16. With hemist. a cf. 2 Kings viii. i, and with d Lev. xxvi. 26, 
Is. iii. I, and Ezek. iv. 16. 

17. Lit. " He sent before them a man: Joseph was sold as a ser- 
vant." In Gen. xlv. 5, Joseph himself says, "Now therefore be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye have so/d me hither : for 
God did send me before you to preserve life." It is possible, as Neale 
observes, that "the reference to Joseph in the Psalm may glance at the 
analogous position of Nehemiah under Artaxerxes." 

18. ^. "He was laid in iron," H. barzel bddh fiaphskSj ^Into iron 
his soul entered;''^ so Syr., Jer., Ab. Ez. and Kimchi. The last observes 
that "his soul" is mentioned because the soul is afHicted with the 
body. Ab. Ez. explains "his soul" as a periphrasis for "himself," 
'' he." LXX. <ribr)poif BiTJXBcp ij ylrvxn avTov. Naphshd is the subject, 
which, according to rule, follows the verb: barzel is that into which the 
soul entered, and is without ^ "into," as is usual after the verb b6^ to 
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19 Until the time that his word 
came : the word of the Lord tried him. 

20 The king sent and loosed him; 
even the ruler of the people, and let 
him go free. 



i I He made him lord of his house, 
and ruler of all his substance : 

22 To bind his princes at his plea* 
sure; and teach his senators wis- 
dom. 



enter, especially when the word expressing the 'place into which,' itself 
begins with d\ "Iron" is here used in a metaphorical sense as in 
cvii. 10, " Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, being 
bound in affliction and tron.'* The Targ., however, rends- "A chaiii 
of iron went into (or, if aHdth^ not allaik, be read, "came upon'') his 
soul." Del., who takes barzel as fem. in sense of ancient Arab, phirzil^ 
"iron fetter," rends. "Iron came upon his soul." Vulg. "Ferrurti 
pertransiit animam ejus," cf. P. B.V. " the iron entered into his soul." 

I9# a, " Until the time that his word came." The expression 
"come," as equiv. to "come true," or "come to pass," is used in Judg. 
xiii. 12, 17, I Sam. ix. 6, Jer. xvii- 15. " His word," H. d^bdroy may be 
(i) Joseph's word, viz. his interpretation of the dreams oi Pharaoh's 
officers (Gen. xli. 12), according to Hupf. and De Wette ; or his de- 
claration of the dreams which foretold his exaltation to his father and 
his-brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 5 — 11), as Del. understands it ; or (2) God's 
word, or promise revealed to Joseph in his dreams. Or, again, " His 
word came," may simply denote that Jehovah willed it, and immedi- 
ately the king sent and released Joseph ; cf. cvii. 20, " He sent His 
w6rd and healed them." This last interpretation appears to be the 
best. 

b, ^* The word of the Lord." The Hebr. imrdh generally corre- 
sponds to Xoytov, ddbdr to Xoyor or lii\\jia. The meaning of this hemist 
is that the promise or oracle of Jehovah, by its leading at first only to 
troubles and humiliations, and not to the exaltation which it foretold, 
tried and purified Joseph in the furnace of affliction, as gold and silver 
are refined by fire. The interpretation of Rashi (taking the pronom. 
suff. of t^rdphdthhoo as referring to d^bdrS)^ that the oracle of God was 
in Joseph's mouth and purified his word so that his interpretation of 
the dreams was true and free from all dross, of untruth, is very im- 
probable. 

2a Cf Gen. xli. 14. 

22. <i. "To bind:" cf Pharaoh's words. Gen. xli. 44, "Without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt." 
LXX. has Tov 'iraiBcvaai, rendg. the verb 1Di< as though it were ID*. 
The root "ID sar, HT ^ar, HV fsar^ denotes "compressing," or "binding 
together," cf. Sanskrit sar-af, a thread, Gr. o-cipa, €ipiii, Lat. sero. It is 

J. L. P. ^^ 
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23 Israel also came into Egypt; 
and Jacob sojourned in the land of 
Ham. 

24 And he increased his people 
greatly ; and made them stronger than 
their enemies. 

25 He turned their heart to hate his 



people, to deal subtilly with his ser- 
vants. 

26 He sent Moses his servant; and 
Aaron whom he had chosen. 

27 They shewed his signs amcmg 
them, and wonders in the land of 
Ham. 



remarkable that the same root in both families of languages also 
denotes "motion" and "scattering,* cf. "^T jsar,'^ sar, TTW zdr-dhy 
jnt zdray and Sanskr. sri<, [Lat. sero (?)]. "At his pleasure/' this is 
the correct rendg. of the Hebr. l^nafihshd. LXX. tas iavrw, as if read- 
ing C7taphsh6, 

b. Lit. "And that he should make wise his elders." 

23. b, " Land of Ham," cf. Ixxviii. 51, note. 

24. Cf. Exod. i. 7. 

25. "He turned:" this is probably the correct rendg., since the 
Almighty is the subject of the verbs in the preceding and succeeding 
verses. The same verb is used transitively in v. 29. LXX. has Kok 
fi€r€aTp€yl/€ rrjv Kapdiav avT»v, But the Targ. rends, intransitively 
"their heart turned," according to the use of the verb in Lev. xiii. 3, 4, 
13, 20 ; I Sam. xxv. 9 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 9. 

27. "His signs:" H. dtb'rS othdthdv, lit. "words of His signs," cf. 
cxlv. 5. " Words of," or " matters of," may be pleonastic, see Ixv. 3, 
note. Possibly the correct rendg. is, "They [Moses and Aaron] 
imposed upon them [the Egyptians] the commandments of His signs," 
i. e. they worked among them the signs commanded by God. 

28. a, " And made it dark :* better " ajid it darkened^* lit. " and it 
made dark:" cf. the similar use of the Hiph. of chdshac in cxxxix. 12. 

b, " And they rebelled not .*" it is a disputed point whether this refers 
(i) to Moses and Aaron, as Del. contends, the Poet being supposed to 
contrast their conduct on this occasion with their rebellion at the 
waters of Meribah, Numb. xx. 24, xxvii. 14 ; or (2) to the Egyptians 
who, says Chrysostom, \ovaw dvTurrfjvai ovk rjbvvavro ; or (3) to the 
plagues which obediently came at God's command (Rashi)i The LXX. 
erroneously omits the negative and rends. Koi iraptjriicpavav rovs Xoyovt 
avrov. Similarly the Syr. Probably it is to Pharaoh and the Egypt- 
ians that the words refer, for this plague it was which induced 
Pharaoh to allow every Israelite, man woman and child, to **go 
serve the Lord " (Exod. x. 24), it was only the cattle which he now 
wished to keep back. As Ab. Ez. has observed, it is on account of 
the peculiar efficaciousness of this ninth plague that the Psalmist 
mentions it first* 
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'2 8 He sent darkness, and made it 
dark; and they rebelled not against 
his word. 

29 He turned their waters into blood, 
and slew their fish. 

30 Their land brought forth frogs in 
abundance, in the chambers of their 
kings. 

31 He spake, and there came divers 
sorts of flies, and lice in all their 
coasts. 

32 He gave them hail for rain, and 
flaming fire in their land. 

33 He smote their vines also and 



their fig trees ; and brake the trees of 
their coasts. 

34 He spake, and the locusts came, 
and caterpillers, and that without 
number, 

35 And did eat up all the herbs in 
their land, and devoured the fruit of 
their ground. 

36 He smote also all the firstborn 
in their land, the chief of all their 
strength. 

37 He brought them forth also w'th 
silver and gold : and there was not one 
i^€tA^ person among their tribes. 



29. The first plague, cf. Exod. vii. 14 — 25, Ps. Ixxviii. 44. 

30. The second plague, cf. Exod. viii. i — 14, Ps. Ixxviii. 45 b. 

31. a. Rend. ^^ He spoke ^ and the gad-fly came .'''^ — the fourth 
plague, cf. Exod. viii. 20—24. On drob, which we rend, gad-fly^ cC 
Ixxviii. 45 a. The rendg. of the A. V. (as if this subst. were from R. 
drab, miscuit) has the authority of Aquila's irafifivta and Jerome's 
" omne genus muscarum." The Targ. Jonathan, Rashi, and Ab. Ez. 
absurdly suppose " all manner of wild beasts " to be meant. 

b. The third plague, cf. Exod. viii. 16 — 19. This is omitted in 
Ps. Ixxviii. " Lice,'' or possibly " stinging-flies," the H. ci'nntm, LXX. 

32. " For rain :" lit. " [As] their rains." LXX. cBcro ras Ppoxas 
ovTwj/ x^^^C^^f see civ. 4, note. The seventh plague, cf. Exod. ix. 
13 — 35, Ps. Ixxviii. 47: the fifth and sixth, those of murrain and of 
boils, are omitted here, as well as in Ps. Ixxviii., see there v. 48, note. 

33. "The trees:" the Hebr. Sts, here used as a generic noun. 
LXX. irav ^v\ov» 

34. 35. The eighth plague, Exod. x. i — 20, where the only word 
used for "locust" is arbeh; here (34 b) we find also the yforAyelek, 
A.V. "caterpillers" (cf. Gen. li. 27): in Ixxviii. 46, the word chdstl is 
used in addition to arbeh, see note in loc. 

36. b. Lit. " The firstlings of all their strength." Cf. the expression 
in Ixxviii. 51. This was the tenth and last plague, Exod. xii. 29, 30. 

37. a, " With silver and gold," cf. Exod. xii. 35, *' They borrowed 
of the Egyptians jewels of silver and jewels of gold, etc." 

b. "One feeble person:" lit. "one-stumbling," cf. Is. v. 27, 
" None shall be weary nor stumble among them." LXX. has 
o dadeifSv. Some take the word in an ethical sense, as meaning that 
though they took the silver and gold of the Egyptians, yet that in this 
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38 Egypt was glad when they de- 
parted : for the fear of them fell upon 
them, 

39 He spread a cloud for a covering; 
and fire to give light in the night. 

40 TAe people Bsked, and he brought 
quails, and satisfied them with the 
bread of heaven. 



41 He opened the rock, and the 
waters gushed out; they ran in the 
dry places like a river. 

42 For he remembered his holy pro- 
mise, and Abraham his servant. 

43 And he brought forth his people 
with joy, and his chosen with glad- 
ness: 



they stumbled (i. e. " sinned ") not, for " Egypt was glad when they 
departed, and willingly gave them the money, which, moreover, Israel 
had really earned as the unpaid wages of their years of servitude 
(Sanhdr. 91 a)" 

39. a. " A covering." Hebr. 1DD, mdsdc, " a covering of protec- 
tion ;" the word denotes the curtain of the tabernacle in Exod. xxvi. 
36, xl. 5: here apparently it = *'a covering of protection." LXX. has 
^Lcmraa-e vcffieXrjv els (TK€7rrjp avroTr. Cf. Numb. ix. 15 — 17, and i Cor, 
X. I, oi TraT€p€s iJ/acSv Trdpres vno ttjv vecfiikqv ^trav the cloud which 
preceded and protected the Israelites during their march being regarded 
as if covering the camp. According to Rabbinic tradition the Feast 
of Succoth (Tabernacles) was instituted in order to commemorate 
God's covering and protecting Israel with the an^n^ cdbdd or " clouds 
of glory," cf. Is. iv. 4. 

40. a. "The [people] asked:" lit., if the present reading be 
retained, ** one asked;" no nominative to the verb being expressed. 
It is possible, however, that for the sing. 7^ should be read the plur. 
vKK', "they [scil. the Israelites of v. 37] asked." The final \ may have 
been lost in the 1 *' and," immediately following. 

b, " Bread of heaven:" cf. Exod. xvi. 4, " Behold I will rain bread 
from heaven for you," and the expression " corn of heaven," in Ixxviii. 
24, where see note. The reference in this hemist. as in that v. is to 
the manna. 

41. Cf. Ixxviii. 20. 

43, 44. The people of Canaan were destroyed because of their 
iniquity; Israel was to be there an holy nation bearing perpetual 
witness to God before the nations of the earth. Their tenure of the 
land depended upon their obedience to the Law. Almost the last 
words of the prophet are, ** Remember ye the law of Moses my 
servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, [even] 
the statutes and judgments," MaL iv. 4. The Ps. closes with HalU^ 
lujahy with which word the next commences. In the LXX. the 
*AXXi;\ovta with which civ. should have closed was erroneously 
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44 And gave them the lands of the 
heathen : and they inherited the labour 
of the people ; 



45 That they might observe his sta- 
tutes, and keep his laws. Praise ye 
the Lord. 



prefixed as a heading to this Ps. cv.: and here the two Hallelujahs 
become in the LXX. one only, that of this verse being eliminated. 



INTRODUCTION TO Psalm CVI. 



A CONFESSION TO JeHOVAH THE GOD OF COMPASSION. 

Title. *• Hallelujah." 

We have little doubt that this Psalm is written by the author of Psalm cv. 
It is similar in style and rhythm : it treats of the same subject, the past history 
of the nation, it takes up that subject almost at the very point to which the 
detailed account of cv. (which closes at v. 43) had carried it. Here however 
the Psalmist regards the past from a different point of view. Psalm cv. treated 
of the wonders wrought by Jehovah, the faithful Covenant God, before the sons 
of Israel. The Psalm before us exhibits the long-suffering compassion of 
Jehovah towards Israel itself, the rebellious nation which had murmured so 
often, and yet had never been utterly forsaken. The one Psalm regards Jeho- 
vah as the faithful Protector, the other as the merciful Governor. The one 
treated of Israel merely as the passive recipient of Divine favours, not a word 
being said (even in v. 40) of their ingratitude ; the other portrays them as con- 
tinually set in opposition to Jehovah, as faithful only when afflicted, and as 
succoured only to apostatize. Thus Psalm cvi. is strictly a confessional or 
penitential Psalm. As such it well illustrates one of the noblest phases of the 
Hebrew character, for throughout the national sins are exhibited with perfect 
impartiality, and extenuation, self-complacency and false patriotism here find 
no place. 

Seven great occasions of transgression in the wilderness are enumerated,' 
the murmuring on the banlcs of the Red sea being the first and that at the 
waters of Meribah the last to be mentioned. After he has reached the time of 
the settlement in Palestine, the Psalmist passes on to a more general confession 
of the national transgressions, and detail and chronological sequence are alto* 
gether lost in the **many times did he deliver them, but they provoked him„ 
etc." of V. 43. It would appear however from the conclusion that the nation^ 
had quite lately been enduring the yoke of a foreign oppressor : and to such a, 
position the penitential tone of the whole Poem would certainly be most suit- 
able. At the same time (see v. 46) indications of a deliverance would seem tp 
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have been recently vouchsafed. Both these features are we think well ac- 
counted for if we suppose this Psalm to have been written at the very close of 
the seventy years* captivity, when the accession of Cyrus had inspired the 
captives with fresh hopes of restoration, or his decree (Ezra i. i) had actually 
partly verified these hopes. On the subsequent recital of this Psalm wholly or 
in part at the building of the second Temple and on the citation of w. i and 
47, 48 in I Chron. xvi. see xcvi. Introd. 



PRAISE ye the Lord. O give 
thanks unto the Lord ; for he is 
good : for his mercy endureth for ever. 
1 Who can utter the mighty acts of 
the Lord? who can shew forth all his 
praise? 

3 Blessed are they that keep judg- 
ment, and he that doeth righteousness 



at all times. 

4 Remember me, O Lord, with the 
favour that thou bearest unto thy 
people : O visit me with thy salvation ; 

5 That I may see the good of thy 
chosen, that I may rejoice in the glad- 
ness of thy nation, that I may glory 
with thine inheritance. 



I. Rend. "O give thanks unto Jehovah for He is good: for 
His gracious goodness endureth for ever.^ 

The Hallelujah (" Praise ye the Lord") is here a superscription. 
The words in this verse occur again in the great Psalm of thanksgiving, 
cxxxvi. I, and seem to have become embodied in the language as a 
doxology, cf. Jer. xxxiii. 11, i Mace. iv. 24. In Ezra iii. 11, however, 
we are inclined to think that the words may be regarded as referring 
strictly to this Psalm, since part of it was certainly interwoven in 
the Dedication Hymn of i Chron. xvi. 

4, 5. The Psalmist prays in his own person (not in that of the 
nation, Hengst, as is shewn by v. 5), that as being one who endeavours 
to keep judgment and do righteousness, he may survive to witness a 
full manifestation of God's favour to Israel 

4. a. Lit. " In the favour of Thy people," i. e.. in the time of Thy 
shewing favour to Thy people. For the objective genitive cf. Ixix. 9, 
*/ the zeal of Thine house." 

5. A slight emphasis must be given to the pronoun " I," or we 
may rend, as Del. *^that I too, etc." ** Thy chosen," a plural form in 
the original, =" Thy chosen ones." *'Thy nation:" the H. gdy in the 
sing, generally, in the plur. always (if we accept £zek. xxxvi. 13, 14, 
15), denotes a Gentile nation. Here, as in Zeph. ii. 9, Is. i. 4, the 
sing, form is used to represent the Hebrew nation. This verse 
(tripartite, in accordance with a system of division, specially noticeable 
in the Psalms of Praise) is rendered more rhythmical by the occurrence 
of the affix ecd or eyed, at the end of each of the three clauses. 
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6 We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly. 

7 Our fathers understood not thy 
wonders in Egypt ; they remembered 
not the multitude of thy mercies ; but 
provoked kim at the sea, even at the 
Red sea. 

8 Nevertheless he saved them for his 
name's sake, that he might make his 
mighty power to be known. 

9 He rebuked the Red sea also, and 
it was dried up: so he led them 



through the depths, as through the 
wilderness. 

10 And he saved them from the 
hand of him that hated tkem, and 
redeemed them from the hand of the 
enemy. 

11 And the waters covered their 
enemies: there was not one of them 
left. 

11 Then believed they his words | 
they sang his praise. 

13 They soon forgat his works; they 
waited n0t for his counsel : 



6. Herein is the key-note of the Psalm, which is, as DeL observes, 
a ^ni, viddooy, or Psalm of Confession: the sins of then* forefathers are 
exhibited to the nation as in Ixxviii., with the view of reminding them 
that they had committed sins of the same nature, and of deterring 
them from such sins for the future. After the brief confession with 
which this verse is occupied, the Psalmist details the various sins 
of the ancient Israelites, and does not recur to the time now present 
till the finale of the Psalm is reached. And first, from 7 — 12 he treats 
of the faithlessness of Israel when newly released from Egypt, before 
they had crossed the Red sea, and says, ^ they remembered not the 
multitude of Thy acts of goodness, but provoked at the sea, even at 
the Red sea.** The allusion is to the occasion when Pharaoh pursued 
with his chariots, and the Israelites complained in terror, ** Because 
there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness?" Here, as in the song of Moses (Exod. xv.) and 
generally, the Red sea is called the ^1D ^'^^yam sooph^ " sea of sedge," 
or ^ sea of sea-weed." LXX. Iv rj ipvBpa Bakda-oTj, 

8. Cf. Exod. xiv. 18, " And the Egyptians shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I have gotten me honour upon Pharaoh, etc." 

9. "As through the wilderness;" i.e. as securely as He had 
hitherto led them through the wilderness (cL Exod. xiiL 20 — 22) 
which surrounded Egypt, and as He afterwards led them through the 
Sinaitic wilderness : not as DeL "as upon a plain." 

12. ^. alludes to the song of Exod. xv. i — 18, which " Moses and 
the children of Israel" sang, and that of Miriam (Exod. xv. 20, 21), in 
which " all the women " took part 

13—33. Six distinct cases of rebellion are enumerated as occur- 
ring between the time of the passage of the Red sea and that of the 
entry into Cariaan. First, 13 — 15, the Psalmist introduces the rebel- 
lions which were prompted by greediness, or rather by a mistrust of 
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14 But lusted exceedingly in the 
wilderness, and tempted God in the 
desert. 

1 5 And he gaye them their request ; 



but sent leanness into their soul. 

16 They envied Moses also in the 
camp, and Aaron the saint of the 
Lord. 



God's ability to supply food and drink. Of these that of Numb. xi. is 
uppermost in his mind, as is shewn by the use of the phrase IWfl^t 
nixn, vay-yithavvoo thacUvdhy "and they lusted exceedingly," the 
scene of the rebellion being called Kibroth hat-taavah, "graves of 
/wj"/," " because there they buried the people that lusttdi* and also by 
the mention (in v. 15) of the punishment consequent on the rebellion. 
13. b. should be rendd. ^^ they waited not His purpose?^ 

15. " Leanness," i. e. a wasting disease, cf. Is. x. r6. According to 
Numb. xi. 33, " the Lord smote the people with a very great plague,*' 
after supplying their appetite with quails. The writer of Ps. Ixxviii., 
who also brings this rebellion aiid its punishment prominently 

forward, says that "The wrath of God, slew among their healthy 

men, and struck down the picked men of Israel;'' Ixxviii. 31. For 
"leanness,'' H. PP, rdzSn, the LXX. gives irkfjarfiovriv, which is 
reproduced in Syr. and Vulg. It has been suggested that jltD, 
mdzdfi^ lit. " nourishment," may have been read. 

16 — 18. Second instance of transgression : — Rebellion against the 
leaders appointed by God. Numb. xvi. 

16. "The saint of," K^Tp, a term denoting official sanctity, — that 
derived from a Divine consecration. It will be remembered that 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram denied the privileges of the priesthood on 
the ground that all the congregation were holy every one of them, and 
that Moses replied "the man whom the Lord doth choose [scil. on the 
morrow] he shall be the holy (me ipVS^X\ fe<tn)," Numb. xvi. 3 — 7. The' 
elliptical expression " the earth opened," is to be explained by Nun\J>. 
xvi. 32, " the earth opened her mouthy and swallowed them up," cf. 
also Numb. xxvi. 10. "Covered," cf. Numb. xvi. 33, "and the earth 
closed upon them," lit. " covered upon them." The Psalmist does not 
include Korah among the victims of this miraculous punishment : and 
only Dathan and Abiram with their households are mentioned as 
thus dying in Deut. xi. 6. It is supposed, as by Blunt in his " Scrip- 
tural Coincidences" (pp. 77—79), that the narrative, Numb. xvi. 23, 
sqq., does not include Korah's household among those wha were 
swallowed up, cf. v. 27, where only Dathan and Abiram with their 
families come outside. But v. 32 certainly includes "all the men 
that appertained unto Korah," and we have a further difficulty left in 
Mumb. xxvi. 10, where it is said "the earth swsillowed them [sciL 
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17 The earth opened and swallowed 
tip Dathan, and covered the company 
of Abiram. 

18 And a fire was kindled in thek 
company; the flame burned up the 
wicked. 



19 They made a calf in Horeb, and 
worshipped the molten image. 

10 Thus they changed their glory 
into the similitude of an ox that eateth 
grass. 

11 They forgat God their saviour, 



Dathan and Abiram] andKorah (mp flfe^l):" and the statement of the 
next verse, " But the sons of Korah died not," rather seems to give 
additional evidence that Korah himself was actually among those who 
were swallowed up. Hengst. supposes that only the non-Levitical 
portion of the rebels, the Reubenites Dathan and Abiram, and their 
dependents, were swzdlowed up by the opening earth, and that Korah 
was slain by the fire (xvi. 35, xxvi. 10), with two hundred and fifty 
Leviies. Del. on the other hand supposes the two hundred and fifty 
to be non-Levite partisans. The former theory appears to be the 
most probable, but we know of no way of reconciling it with the 
statement of Numb. xxvi. 1 1. 

18. rt!. " Was kindled in." Lit. « set fire to.'* 

19 — 23. The third instance of transgression : — The worship of the 
golden calf. Exod. xxxii. 

19. ** Horeb." This name only occurs three times in Exodus, 
the scene of the giving of the Law being laid at Sinai in that 
book (cf., however, Exod. iii. i, where Horeb is apparently called " the 
mountain of God"), and in Leviticus and Numbers; at Horeb in 
Deuteronomy. Both are points of the same mountain range, and the 
names were regarded as interchangeable, cf. Acts vii. 30 with Exod. 
iii. I. Here, however, "Horeb** is perhaps to be understood as 
denoting the actual part of the mountain range in which the sin 
occurred, for in Exod. xxxiii. 6 we are told that in their subsequent 
grief the Israelites "stripped themselves of their ornaments by the 
mount HorebP In the allusion to this incident in Deut. ix. 8, we have 
" Also in Horeb ye provoked the Lord, etc.," but this coincidence is 
of little weight, as ^^ SinaV^ is even rarer in Deuteronomy than is 
" Horeb " in Exodus. 

20. Rend. ^^ And they changed their Glory ^ for the likeness of 
an ox that eateth grass P 

Their Glory ^ i.e. Jehovah, of whom it is said in Deut. x. 2I, " He 
is thy praise, and He is thy God:" and who is called "their glory" 
in Jer. ii. 11, where curiously enough idolatry is represented under the 
same figure of bartering a true for a false God, "Hath a nation 
changed their gods which are yet no gods? but my people have 
ichanged their glory for that which doth not profit." S. Paul may 
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which had done great things in 
Egypt; 

22 Wondrous works in the land of 
Ham, and terrible things by the Red 
sea. 

23 Therefore he said that he would 
destroy them, had not Moses his 
chosen stood before him in the breach, 
to turn away his wrath, lest he should 



destroy them. 

24 Yea, they despised the pleasant 
land, they believed not his word : 

25 But murmured in their tents, and 
hearkened not unto the voice of the 
Lord. 

26 Therefore he lifted up his hand 
against them, to overthrow them in 
the wilderness: 



have had the verse before us in mind when he wrote Rom. i. 23 ; 
cf. the alCKafra^iv Iv with our 2 "l^H. 

22. " The land of Ham." Cf. Ixxviii. 51, cv. 23, 27. 

23. Rend. ^^ And He resolved to destroy them, had not Moses y 
etc: " cf. Exod. xxxii. 10 — 14, and especially the allusion to this trans- 
gression of Israel in Deut. ix. 25, where DDHK *l^DK^n? Hin* "TDK *D 
should be rendd. "because Jehovah had resolved to destroy you." 
This use of 1DK, to denote the entertaining of a resolution rather than, 
or as well as, its expression, is to be found in Exod. ii. 14, 2 Sam. xxi. 
16, I Kings V. 5 : cf. iv. 4, note. 

24 — 27. Fourth instance of transgression : — Their ready accept- 
ance of the evil report of the promised land at Kadesh, cf. Numb. xiii. 
xiv. In this account there are numerous coincidences of diction 
with the original narrative in Numb. xiv. ; but the most important 
coincidence is that with the speech of Moses in Deut. i., where 
referring to this rebellion he says, " And y^ murmured 0^31711) in your 
tents " (cf. V. 25) : for the verb form pli occurs only in these two 
passages ; the Kal is found only in Is. xxix. 24. 

24. "Despised:" in the original, a verb expressing strong anti- 
pathy or loathing. " The pleasant land : " H. mon j^n^, erets cheinddh : 
an expression which recurs in Jer. iil 19, Zech. vii. 14. 

26. Rend. " Therefore He sware to them, that He would overthrow 
them in the wildernessl^ 

Sware: lit "lifted up His hand" as A.V., an expression which 
denotes affirmation by oath, as may be gathered from the occurrence 
of the words " ye shall not come into the land which / lifted up my 
hand [A. V. "sware*'] to make you dwell in it," in immediate con- 
nection with " Surely they shall not see the land which I sware unto 
their fathers,*' Numb. xiv. vv. 30 and 23. The same phrase occurs in 
Gen. xiv. 22, Exod. vL 8, Deut xxxii. 40. 

27. This threat does not occur in the original account : it is taken 
by the Psalmist from Lev. xxvi. 38, or Deut xxviii. 64 (in both which 
passages it is the predicted punishment of disobedience to the Law), 
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77 To overthrow their seed also 
among the nations, and to scatter 
them in the lands. « 

28 They joined themselves also unto 
Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifices of the 
dead. 

29 Thus they provoked him to 
anger with their inventions: and the 



plague brake in upon them. 

30 Then stood up Phinehas, and ex- 
ecuted judgment: and so the plague 
was stayed. 

31 And that was counted unto him 
for righteousness unto all generations 
for evermore. 

32 They angered . him also at the 



. to express what manner of punishment might reasonably have been 
expected, had not God relented. 

28 — 31. Fifth instance of transgression; — The whoredom and 
idolatry at Shittim. Numb. xxv. 

28. a, *'They joined [lit yoked] themselves also," H. HDVM. 
Here again the Psalmist has in mind the account in the Pentateuch, 
for "and Israel yoked himself (IDV^) to Baal-peor" is the expression 
in Numb. xxv. 3. " Baal-peor," or the "proprietor of Peor," was the 
name given by the people who lived near Mount Peor to the Moabitish 
idol Kamosh, according to Hengst. On the character of the worship, 
which perhaps explains the use of the verb noticed above, see BibL 
Diet 

b. " Sacrifices of the dead:" i. e. sacrifices made to those lifeless 
objects (cf. iv v€Kpo2s ai iknides avr<5i/, Wisdom xiii. 10) which are the 
objects of heathen worship. On the form of expression see also Ps. 
cxv. 4 — 7, and S. Paul's declaration in i Cor. viii. 4. 

29. a. " Their inventions :" H. DHv^J^, maariehem^ "their doings," 
this subst. is generally used in malam partem. 

b, "The plague," naJD, maggiphdh, a Divine infliction, (fr. R. 
C]33, ndgaphy percussit), whether by disease (i Sam. vi. 4), or other 
calamity. The same term is used in Numb. xxv. 8, 9, where there is 
nothing that identifies the nature of the infliction, all that we have 
mention of being the staying O^VHI, as in our v. 30) of it, and the 
effect of its ravages in the death of 24,000 men. 

30. "Executed judgment," A.V. rightly. The H. ^^B*1, va- 
yphallil cannot mean " and prayed," P. B. V. from Targ. and Syr., for 
this meaning is confined to the Hithp. voice, nor yet koL l^CKcuraroy 
" et placavit," LXX., Vulg. The derivative b^Q, pdltl, means " a 
judge," and in Ezek. xvi. 52, Gen. xlviii. 1 1 (the only other passages 
where the verb recurs in the Pi. voice), "to judge" or " to determine" 
is the meaning. The allusion is of course to Phinehas* slaying the 
Israelite and the Midianitish woman with a javelin. Cf. Numb. 
xxv. 8. 

31. ^ Counted unto him for righteousness." For a similar impu- 
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waters of strife, so that nt went ill 
with Moses for their sakes : 
33 Because they provoked his spirit, 



so that he spake unadvisedly with his 
lips. 
34 They did not destroy the nations, 



tation of righteousness, but on the ground of belief alone, cf. Gen. 
XV. 6, the passage of which S. Paul makes use in inculcating the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. The phrase occurs nowhere else 
in the O.T., and is perhaps used here with an intended allusion to 
the earlier passage; — "he shewed himself a true heir of Abraham's 
faith ; which they had forsaken," Kay. The special blessing promised 
to Phinehas was "the covenant of an everlasting priesthood," Numb. 
XXV. 13. It appears that the High Priesthood was confined to the 
line of Phinehas from his own time to the fall of Jerusalem, if we 
except the High Priesthood of Eli, the descendant of Ithamar, uncle 
of Phinehas. 

32, 33. Sixth instance of transgression: — The murmuring at the 
dearth of water at Meribath Kadesh. Numb. xx. 2 — 13. 

32. a. Rend. " They excited displeasure at the waters of Men- 
bahP On this noted scene of rebellion see Ixxxi. 7, note. 

b. Not "And Moses was grieved on their account," (as Kay, cfg. 
Neh. ii. 10, xiii. 8), though there is certainly no other instance of the 
impersonal use of this verb in the signf. "went ill with :" the idea is 
that which we find in Deut. i. 37 ("Also Jehovah was angry with 
me for your sakes"), iii. 26. 

33. «. ^ Because they provoked His Spirit," scil. that of God. 
The verb ^^"O in the Hiph. voice denotes the act of provoking as well 
as that of " rebelling against," cf. Is. iii. 8. That the spirit spoken of 
is not that of Moses is probable from the similarity to 32 a^ where the 
displeasure is that of God (though no pronoun is expressed), and from 
the analogy of such passages as Ixxviii. 40, "How oft did they 
provoke Him (iTlD in Hiph. as here) in the wilderness, etc.," Is. Ixiii. 
10, " But they rebelled, and they vexed His Holy Spirit." 

b. Lit. " And he spake unadvisedly [or foolishly] :" the Hebr. verb 
WD3 is used, which recurs only in Prov. xii. 18. It was owing to 
Israel's exciting God's displeasure, or provoking His Spirit, that Moses 
was moved to utter the impatient words of Numb. xx. 10, "Hear now, 
ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of this rock?^' (i.e. must we 
repeat the miracle of thp Horeb rock ? Exod. xvii.), illustrating his 
meaning by striking the rock twice. As Hengst. remarks, the events 
at Meribah, which really preceded those of vv. 28 — 31, are designedly 
placed last in this enumeration of the transgressions of the pilgrimage. 
^ That Moses, the holy leader of the people, must die because of their 
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concerning whofn the Lord com- 
manded them : 

35 But were mingled among the 
heathen, and learned their works. 

36 And they served their idols: 
which were a snare unto them. 

37 Yea, they sacrificed their sons 



and their daughters unto devils, 

38 And shed innocent blood, even 
the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan : and the land was 
polluted with blood. 

39 Thus were they defiled with their 



sin before he entered the land of promise, gives us a deep insight into 
the sinfulness of the people, and makes us look upon them with 
trembling expectation, entering the land of promise.'* 

34t-43- The transgressions of the nation after taking possession 
of the land of Canaan. 

34. Rend. " They did not destroy the nations^ according to what 
God said to them^^^ i.e. according to the commandments of God, 
such as those of Exod. xxiii. 31 — 33, " Thou shalt drive them out from 

before thee, They shall not dwell in thy land," xxxiv. 12, 13, "Take 

heed to thyself, lest thou make a'covenant with the inhabitants of the 

land But ye shalL destroy their altars, break their images, etc." 

In Judg. i. are specified several cases of disobedience to these 
commandments on the part of the various tribes, and in Judg. ii. i — 3 
an angel of Jehovah warns the people of the consequences " [These 
nations] shall be [as thorns] in your sides, and their gods shall be a 
snare unto you." 

For the construction in hemist. ^, DH^ mn^ 1DN T^N, where 
■)e^«=X^KD, cf. Exod. xiv. 13, I Kings viii. 24. The A.V. rendg. 
(after the to %6vri a clirev Kvpios avrois of LXX.) is hardly allowable. 

35. " But were mingled." Lit. " But they mixed themselves ;" 
the phrase probably refers specially to the intermarriages of Israel 
with the surviving nations ; — "And they took their daughters to be 
their wives, and gave their daughters to their sons, and served 
their gods," (Judg. iii. 6) — notwithstanding the renewed warning of 
Josh, xxiii. 12, 13. 

27* A practice forbidden in Deut xii. 31. ** Devils." The H. 
DHK', sMdhn^ baifioviois LXX., recurs only in Deut. xxxii. 17. We 
prefer to regard it with Gesen. as connected with the Arab, sa-da, "he 
ruled" (cf saiyid, dominus and the H. shadday, "Almighty," the 
epithet exclusively applied to Jehovah) rather than with shdd or shddady 
"he destroyed;" it is thus a poetical designation of the "Baalim" 
or " lords " whom Israel " served," Judg. ii. 1 1, and the rendg. " mis- 
chievous demons" is unnecessary. 

38. " Polluted," one of the strongest of the expressions that denote 
defilement, and applied, as here, to the defilement caused by bloodshed 
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own works, and went a whoring with 
their own inventions. 

40 Therefore was the wrath of the 
Lord kindled against his people, in- 
somuch that he abhorred his own in- 
heritance. 

41 And he gave them into the hand 
of the heathen; and they that hated 
them ruled over them. 

42 Their enemies also oppressed 
them, and they were brought into 
subjection under their hand. 



43 Many times did he deliver them ; 
but they provoked him with their 
counsel, and were brought low for 
their iniquity. 

44 Nevertheless he regarded their 
affliction, when he heard their cry : 

45 And he remembered for them his 
covenant, and repented according to 
the multitude of his mercies. 

46 He made them also to be pitied 
of all those that carried them cap- 
tives. 



in Numb. xxxv. 33, "ye shall noX. pollute the land wherein ye are : for 
blood polluteth the land : and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it" LXX. 

39. " Inventions ^ or " doings^ cf. 29, note. 
40 — 46. God's punishments and renewed mercies. With 4CK-42 
cf. Ixxviii. 59 — 62. 

43. ** Counsel," i. e. "purpose," as in v. 13. "And were brought 
low," H. D»n, from i:)», mdcac, " sunk down," " fell away." This 
verse appears to be based on Lev. xxvi. 39, " And they that are left of 
you shall pine away (IpD^) in their iniquity in your enemies' lands." 
The substitution of the root I^D for ^\>'0^ which latter is retained in 
Ezek. xxiv. 23, xxxiii. 10, is doubtless intentional. 

44. Rend. ^^ And He regarded when their tribulation was on 
them, on His hearing their cryP a. Lit. " And He saw, in the tribu- 
lation to them," H. UTO 1V3 fc<'^^1. To see is here to see with compas- 
sion, the opposite of overlooking. The other words are borroNved from 
Deut. iv. 30, "In the tribulation to thee [i.e. when this tribulation 

befalls thee], and all these things are come upon thee if thou 

turn to the LORD, etc." The same words are interwoven in cvii. w. 
6, 13, 19, 28. 

b. " Their cry," scil. of affliction : MJI, rinndh, more commonly a 
cry of joy, is used in this sense in xvii. i, Ixxxviii. 2, etc. 

45. "Repented;" or "was moved with compassion," cf. xc. 13, 
Deut. xxxii. 36. 

46. Lit. " And He gave them for pity, before all their captors." 
Here the phraseology is based on i Kings viii. 50, where Solomon 

prays, "And forgive thy people and give them for coiiipassion 

before their captors^ that they may have compassion on them." It 
seems probable that the Poet writes at the time when the Babylonish 
exile was drawing to a dose, and that in this verse he has in mini 
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47 Save us, O Lord our God, and 
gather us from among the heathen, to 
give thanks unto thy holy name, and 
to triumph in thy praise. 



48 Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting to everlasting : 
and let all the people say. Amen. 
Praise ye the Lord. 



such cases as that of Daniel, who was given " favour and pity before 
the keeper of the eunuchs'' (Dan. i. 9), and who afterwards gained the 
favour of Nebuchadnezzar for his people, or that of Jehoiachin, king of 
Judah, who was released from prison by Evil-merodach (2 Kings xxv. 
27), for we have no instance of such exhibition of compassion in the 
accounts of the subjection of Israel to foreign victors during the earlier 
period. We can hardly suppose, however, with Hengst., that the Poet 
passes at v. 44 from the oppressions and deliverances of the judicial 
and early regal period to those of the period of Babylonish exile. 
More probably vv. 40 — 46 take a general survey of all the national 
disasters from the time of the entry into Canaan to the time now 
present, all of which he attributes to Israel's sinfulness ; and though 
no formal system of arrangement is observed, the most recent illustra- 
tion of God's mercy naturally finds the last place. Possibly the edict 
of the first year of Cyrus, permitting the return of the nation, is the 
instance of Gentile compassion that is uppermost in the Psalmist's 
mind, but we can hardly suppose (see v. 47) that the restoration had 
been completely effected. 

47, 48. On the citation of these verses in i Cbron. xvi. 35, 36, see 
Ps. xcvi., Introd. 

47. "To triumph,'* better "/^ count ourselves happy ^^ H. 
nint^n^, cf. the use of the Pi. voice as to " count happy," in Eccl. 
iv. 2. The meaning is, — ^that we may rejoice in having occasion to 
praise Thee. 

48. This verse should probably be taken as an integral portion of 
the Psalm, not as an addition by the Jewish compilers (cf. xli. 
13, note). 
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